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Art. I. 
1. Lord Brougham’s Speeches on the Administration of Justice in Ireland. 
With a Preface. London: Ridgway. 1839. 
2. A Letter on National Education, to the Duke of Bedford, K.G., from 
Lord Brougham. London: Longman. 1839. 


Lorp BrouGuawn’s restless activity, and endless versatility, not to 
speak of the universality of his knowledge, and the keenness of his 
temper, render him more than a match for any half dozen of clever 
and willing antagonists on the political arena. ‘The impossibility of 
foreseeing when, or in what way he may proceed; and how many 
friends he may turn his face suddenly against, or upon what 
grounds, also materially embarrasses those who buckle on the 
armour toattempt to foil him. We are far from saying that in the 
given circumstances, he is usually in the wrong,—that the mea- 
sures and doctrines he opposes are sound and safe,—or that the 
persons,—the former colleagues whom he assails and wounds,—are 
immaculate or undeserving of chastisement and exposure. But still 
he does not appear to be bound by the same sort of ties, tender and 
strong, which unite most men, who have engaged in any other 
organization, or terms of fraternity ; and whether it be arising from 
sinister and foul motives, from excessive self-conceit and egotism, or 
from some infirmity of temper, the fact is still notorious, that he 
is constantly running into apparent contradictions to himself, and 
that he is every day, to the regret and the discouragement of many 
admirers and philanthropists, earning the more and more strength- 
ened suspicion that he is a weather-cock, amounting now, we 
believe, on the part of the majority, to an unreserved accusation. 
The pamphlets before us will not tend to slacken the impression, 
however severe, powerful, just, and true may be many of the argu- 
ments, and the points represented in them. We proceed to a hasty 
review of some of the more prominent and salient parts. 

_ The reprint of the Speeches is certainly a natural and not un- 
Important step on the part of his Lordship. First of all, great 
injustice had been done to them in the newspaper reports at the 
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time of their delivery ; especially to the Reply, which occurred at a 
late hour, when the House was worn out, and when the reporters, 
exhausted or mischievous, burked it. And yet it was a singularly 
able, eloquent, and effective speech; full of close argument, ad- 
mirably put in many parts, as was the opening effort,—calmly and 
constitutionally reasoned,—certain personal hits, as usual, inter- 
mingling that must have told keenly and also heavily. Secondly, 
some of the ministerial papers having gone by the imperfect reports, 
had founded upon them calumniating arguments and assertions, 
which the sensitive egotist could not well brook; seeing that the 
Speeches, as all impartial readers of them must admit, were worthy 
not only of an accurate but a permanent record of them. But yet, 
and just as if Lord Brougham’s vehemence and egregious self- 
admiration can never “ let well alone,” he breaks out in a Preface, 
which, though anonymous, is demonstrably his own, not only against 
the anonymous writers who have abused him; but in pursuance and 
according to his oft-repeated efforts of late, both in speeches and 
publications, he endeavours strenuously to defend his consistency at 
the expense of his former colleagues. For example, in the Preface 
to the Speeches we find this exordium :— 


** The violent attacks and more than usual misrepresentations made by 
slanderous, and probably venal, writers of the government upon Lord 
Brougham’s conduct in bringing forward the Irish Administration of Jus- 
tice for the consideration of Parliament, have naturally given rise to the 
separate publication of the following speeches. Those who read them will 
judge whether they are filled with violence, bitterness, personal animosity, 
factious scurrility, and a number of other things ascribed to them by persons 
who most probably never heard a word of them—very possibly never read 
any report of them. But a few particulars may be stated usefully enough 
for the purpose of affording an additional proof that the people of this coun- 
try are very well advised in no longer taking their opinions from the anony- 
mous writers of newspapers, generally engaged, sometimes hired, by one of 
the contending parties to blacken the other, and who have long been in the 
practice of having their hand against every public man, and but few hands 
held up for them even among those who amuse themselves by reading their 
handiwork.” 


Now all this is melancholy, yet laughable enough, as coming 
from Lord Brougham, who, as is notorious, is not merely one 
of the most voluminous but blackening anonymous writers of the 
age, both in the form of reviews and of pamphlets. We hold it 
indeed to be impossible for a man of his habits of advocacy, and of 
his indulged temperament, to avoid being abusive and scurrilous, 
whenever an oponent is to be silenced, or an unwelcome doctrine 
to be demolished. Nay, we hold that his influence as a smashing 
periodical writer, and hard-mouthed pamphleteer, has gone far to 
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vitiate the language and manners of anonymous authors in this 
country. Oh the beam and the mote! 

A very general feeling obtained at the time that Lord Nor- 
manby’s Administration in Ireland became the subject of Tory 
attack, and when Lord Brougham supported the Earl of Roden’s 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry upon only one ground, the 
manner in which justice had been administered by the Viceroy, and, 
professedly, merely as an abstract question of principle, and by no 
means with the view of involving personal censure, that yet the pro- 
mise was anything but kept, and that the orator employed all his 
vast resources to ridicule, expose, and denounce the ministry and 
his once attached friend. He has therefore been accused of trea- 
chery and misrepresentation. We confess that we do not now dis- 
cover, even from his own showing, the consistency and fair dealing 
professed by him,—the strict regard to political honesty, to purely 
patriotic feeling, laid claim to. However, let us have part of the 
Replying Speech in reference to the Normanby motion. Said Lord 
Brougham,— 


*T have more than once informed your Lordships how this motion 
originated. I had supported the noble earl’s (Roden’s) demand of a Com- 
mittee upon one only ground—the charge made, and never denied, respect- 
ing the administration of justice, and especially that important branch of the 
judicial administration, the exercise of the prerogative in pardoning. In 
the Committee, I confined myself chiefly to that portion of the inquiry. I 
appeal to all who served with me, whether I did not hold the balance, as 
far as it was in my hands, with strict equality and fairness between the two 
parties ; whether I did not subject the witnesses against the Government to 
full as strict an examination as those produced in its behalf; whether I did 
not extend the same protection to the one class as to the other. Buta 
mass of evidence was collected, of vast bulk, various aspect, and great im- 
portance. We almost all deemed it necessary to give the House some re- 
port upon its contents; not expressing any opinion, but stating the sub- 
stance of the proofs, and enabling your Lordships easily to understand the 
result of our inquiries. We determined, therefore, to furnish an abstract, 
which might embody the contents of the evidence, and serve as a key to 
unlock it. Several of the Members took each a department. My noble 
friend opposite, our Chairman, (Lord Wharncliffe,) undertook the whole 
subject of the riband conspiracy ; my noble friend near him (Lord Ellen- 
borough) took the state of crime and the granting of pardons; I undertook 
to form an abstract of the other matters relating to the judicial administra- 
tion, naturally enough, because that had formed the main object of my atten- 
tion in the course of the long inquiry we had conducted. When we met to 
consider these several abstracts, objections were raised, and raised by the 
noble lords who had all along defended the Government, of such a kind, 
partly as to expressions, partly as to omissions, partly as to arrangement, at 
almost every line, that it was quite manifest weeks and months would not 
suffice to agree upon any report or abstract, or even any index at all: and 
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I therefore at once said that I found I had been wrong in supposing any- 
thing ever could be agreed to; and that those noble lords, who were taking 
the objections, had been right in stating that there ought to be no report, 
except merely laying the evidence upon the table of the House. But I 
added, that I should endeavour to supply the defect by a motion respecting 
the pardons of the Viceroy, which, in |my estimation, was the most impor- 
tant subject of all by far; and that, as I had been driven by the supporters 
of the Irish Government, from what I deemed absolutely necessary to the 
discharge of my duty, I should take the only course left for us, by moving 
your Lordships; and I pledged myself to make you masters of at least one 
branch of the evidence. This pledge I have to-day redeemed.” 


Notwithstanding all the orator’s assertions, and perhaps perfect 
self-convictions of integrity and open-dealing, it will still remain a 
point not free from disparaging construction, how far and much 
jealousy of a popular lord-lieutenant, personal disappointment, 
and political revenge, operated to the effect of playing into the 
hands of the Tory on this, as on other recent remarkable occasions. 
But be the surmise and disparaging construction by others what they 
may, Lord Brougham is not a man to repose calmly under them; 
nor to let an opportunity escape of defending his own consistency, by 
elaborately endeavouring to demonstrate, that it is not he, but the 


Melbourne ministry, that has departed from the straight and the 
professed way. His words are these:— ~ 


‘* That any kind of personal feelings or interested views should by pos- 
sibility dictate Lord Brougham’s conduct on this occasion, is quite as absurd 
as the same charge, or rather insinuation, always flung out against him 
since the time when (November 1837) the declaration of the Government 
against the Reform, followed immediately by their unconstitutional mea- 
sures and refusal of common justice towards Canada, drove him into a 
reluctant and long deferred opposition. No one who holds this very silly, 
and still more false, language can answer the question so often put to them 
—why Lord Brougham supported the Ministers during the whole Session 
of 1835, acted in concert with them during the year 1836, and supported 
them on all but the Canada question in 1837? In 1836 he even remained 
in the country at the express desire of Lord Melbourne, who said that if 
he came and opposed two or three of their measures, which he conscienti- 
ously disapproved, it would overthrow the Government. This he stated in 
1838 before Lord Melbourne, to whom he appealed for the truth of his 
assertion in the face of Parliament and the country. Surely, if he had any 
personal grounds of opposition, these existed during the first three years 
of the Government formed in April, 1835, and could never have been 
created since. That he had ample personal grounds, who doubts? Not 
certainly the Ministers, who never pretend to have the shadow of a claim 
upon him, though they suffer their adherents to argue as if Lord Brougham 
had deserted them, and was bound to return thanks for their ingratitude. 
But he did, till late in 1837, return good for evil. What has produced the 
change? Say rather, what change has since taken place! The Govern- 
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ment kas changed its policy. When the king and the Court were against 
the Ministers, they were fain to court the people by affecting a more reform- 
ing policy than they really approved. The moment the Queen and the 
Court were delivered over to them, bound hand and foot, they abandoned 
all pretences of the kind, and made their famous declaration of Finality. 
But this proved very distasteful to the country, which had been taught to 
fancy that Lord Melbourne wanted much to grant further improvements, 
only the Court would not let him. The country now found that, the Court 
being for him, he was quite satisfied; and having no further occasion for 
the country, pulled down the Reform colours, and hoisted the Conservative 
under the Royal standard. Be it observed that Lord Brougham has never 
once blamed Lord Melbourne for this? Why? Because, independent of 
personal considerations, Lord Melbourne never pretended to be much of a 
Reformer ; nay, he had often passed as an enemy of Reform. There were 
others, over whose conduct he well might sorrow, though he should avoid 
to cast blame. But the Ministerial organs of both the press and the hus- 
tings—all their papers, al] their spouters—took every occasion to deceive 
the people. One said that Lord John Russell’s declaration was misun- 
derstood—he repeated it with aggravations the next day. Another said, 


it is Lord John Russell, and not the Cabinet: the Cabinet avowed it was ° 


theirs to aman; and indeed Lord John was and is, after all, the very stout- 
est Reformer among them. A third said, they don’t mean what they say ; 
wait and see their measures. No measures came; men were weary of 
hoping, though the deceivers were never tired of their base trade; and 
discontent began to spread through the Ministerial ranks. The Bed- 
chamber quarrel brought the Ministers back to office, after confessing that 
they had not even the shadow of a constitutional right to hold it; and the 
regular Whigs now were content to be in place without the confidence of 
any but the Court, and that bestowed on the avowed ground of a mere 
back-stairs movement—in place, too, stript of all power, either in Parlia- 
ment or in the Country. Forthwith came a strain of adulation,—and the 
trumpet was once more sounded to rouse the hopes, of the Liberal party. 
Tt would show human nature in its very basest form to collect the falsehoods 
with which the newspapers in town and country now teemed, and the speeches 
of Government supporters abounded, as to the new and reforming policy, 
intended to be pursued. Falsehoods they must have been; for not one of 
the Ministers even so much as gave the shadow of an authority for such 
reports ; and accordingly no change whatever was made in the policy, the 
anti-reform policy, of the Government. The organs of misrepresentation, 
thus foiled in their attempts to propagate delusion among the people, now 
turned their attacks upon those who still adhered to the Reform principles 
which their patrons, the Ministers, had abandoned; and Lord Brougham 
of course came in for his very full share of the assault, as he had been 
among the greatest of those most unpardonable of all offenders—the 


men who persisted in clinging to the principles which the Ministers had 
deserted.” 


True! say the learned Lord’s impugners: you did not pass 
over to the other party, or plainly separate yourself from your 
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old friends, before .37; but it is also true, they allege, that you 
observed a tranquil and submissive course only during the latter 
years of the disgusted William, at whose demise you expected 
to be reinstated in office; but that when you saw that there was 
no hope and no promise under Victoria to take place along with 
your old friends, you then became frantic; assumed new colours, 
fighting under those of a Radical expression, but in reality into 
the hands of the Tory party. It is said too that while in 
office you were one of the most strenuous of the ministers in behalf 
of stringent measures ; and that you yourself threw out hints then 
upon the over-hasty speed of reformers; so that you were more 
the finality man than the radical of those days. 

But, according to some parts of the Letter to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Reformed House of Commons has become worse and more 
inefficient than the House of Peers :— 


‘The whole,” says he, “ or nearly the whole legislative power, is trans- 
ferred from the Lower to the Upper House. To the House of Lords it is 
‘and not to their own, that the people turn their faces. On the proceedings 
in our chamber the eyes of the country are fixed; to the plain decisive 
judgments of our House, not to the Commons, it is that the people of 
England give ear. In our House is carried on the business of the Govern- 
ment of these realms, notwithstanding all the advantages which a represen- 
tative capacity, a popular delegation, the power of the purse, the sole privi- 
lege of uttering the word money, confer upon our sister Assembly ; and as the 
miserable impotency of legislation with which she is stricken becomes daily 
more apparent, or at least the wretched condition of the few ricketty pro- 
ductions which she from time to time contrives to bring forth, in the intervals 
of her constant abortions, is displayed to excite amazement while they sue 
for pity, and are occasionally saved by us from perishing, the impression has 
now become universal, even in the Lower House itself, that the Lords, 
with all their faults, are an absolutely indispensable portion of the consti- 
tution, if, indeed, they are not for the present the real lawgivers and rulers 
of the empire.” 


Now, although there may be bits of truth in this picture, the 
person in the least acquainted with the state of parties, and with 
what has occurred in both Houses of Parliament recently, must at 
once declare that the whole truth is not told, but many things slur- 
red over; and that some of the most mischievous obstructives, 
as well as some of the most perfect bungling operators, have 
not once been named or indicated by his Lordship. So much 
for one-sided and time-serving representations. 

We observe, on returning for an instant to the Preface to the 
Speeches, some hard-hitting anent the alleged practice of the 
Melbourne ministry parading the sovereign’s name and sentiments, 
as the war-cry for carrying measures: and if Earl Grey will re- 
spond to an implied call, we shall have him delivering his opinion 
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next session upon the result of a late stir at court, when her Ma- 
jesty enacted an authoritative part. We cite what is cited :— 


“‘ While I possess the power of speech,” said Lord Howick (Gray), 23d 
June 1807, “I must ever protest against anything so fatal as introducing the 
Monarch’s name in discussion. If such a practice is permitted, farewell to 
the freedom of deliberation ; but farewell also to the personal security of the 
Monarch himself. Arraying him as personally opposed to the whig party, 
and calling on the country to decide between them, endangers the King’s 
personal security. IfI am an enemy of an Administration engendered in 
Court intrigue—if I am an enemy of an Administration composed of men 
differing from one another upon the most important questions—if I am an 
enemy of an Administration which does not possess the confidence of the 
country— if I am an enemy of Administration, of the first man of whom I will 
say nothing—it is because I am convinced that such an Administration is 
pregnant with the greatest dangers to the King and to the constitution.” 


Lord Brougham appends an extract from one of his own 
Speeches, uttered a few years later, in reference to the mismanage- 
ment of the war and the Walcheren expedition, which we also 
quote :— 


** After all these confessions,” said he, ‘‘ their (Tories) only excuse—the 
only attempt they make to raise the confidence of the people, is to tell us 
‘that the King has reigned fifty years.’ They have ruined our allies ; they 
have failed in every plan; they have brought us through slaughter and 
danger, wedded with misery, and weighed down with almost intolerable 
burdens, to the very brink of destruction. ‘ But the King is very old, and 
‘he has reigned above half a century.’ ” 


From the Replying Speech we must quote a sentence or two, of 
much weight, upon the prerogative power, and the constitutional 
principles which ought to regulate the office of pardoning. 


“‘ Mercy is a prerogative of the Crown, to be exercised in the same 
manner as all other prerogatives,—with sound discretion, by respon- 
sible Ministers, for the public good, not for the personal gratification 
of the Sovereign or.his servants. It is, like all other powers in the 
the state, whether held by the Prince, the Peers, or the Parliament, a pub- 
lic trust for the people’s benefit; and the higher, the more important the 
subject matter of it, the more delicate is the trust, and the more cau- 
tiously, the more tenderly, the more deliberately, must it be executed by 
the Crown.” 


The authority of Hawkins is quoted by his Lordship with ap- 
probation, and because, instead of keeping to generals, that writer 
specifies the very principle that ought to govern the pardoning 
process. 


‘He, (Hawkins,) lays it down that mercy is not to be shown but in cases 
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where, on due examination of all the facts, it shall clearly appear that 
had the law been able to foresee the particular circumstances, it would 
have excepted the offender from the penalties which it has denounced, 
It is not to be adopted because there are fifty or sixty prisoners in the gaol, 
and the governor shall say, ‘ I have a mind to let themout; if we let some 
of them shake hands, lecture others on their future conduct, and they all go 
out, either in a mass, as at Sligo, or in platoons day after day, as at Clon- 
mel, the movement will improve the state of the country.’ Much less is 
it said that the gaols may be cleared in one place, and left filled in another, 
according as the Viceroy shapes his course on a tour.” 


We have already alluded to some of the happy or striking per- 
sonal sketches which relieve the argumentative parts of these 
speeches; nor can we do better than take from the Reply the spe- 
cimen where Lord Melbourne is made to sit to the artist :— 


‘“* My noble friend really could not resist this, his besetting sin, of 
constantly holding cheap all men and almost all things. That is his 
way. Also, it is his way to bring out roundly, and sometimes roughly 
too, whatever passes through his mind. This it is, among other and higher 
qualities, that makes him so agreeable a debater here, and so delightful a 
companion elsewhere. The humour is his own, and it is racy and pungent. 
No respecter of subjects or of persons, out it all comes—no matter who is 
by, or whom it hurts. He gives mirth and he shares it too, largely enough. 
(This alludes to Lord Melbourne’s habit of chuckling over his own jokes 
before he utters them.) It is generally one word for his audience, and two 
for himself; one laugh for them, and two for himself. So on he rolls, with 
his lively and careless speech, or his yet livelier and more careless con- 
versation. Good sense and good humour are always at the bottom. No 
gall—not a particle of self-conceit—is anywhere to be found. Ifother men 
are little respected, he is himself never set up in any invidious contrast, but 
seems to be as little thought of as any of those he handles. Some startling 
paradox, to pass for profound and sagacious originality—some sweeping 
misanthropy, to show deep and penetrating knowledge of human nature— 
nothing can be more agreeable, though, very often, nothing can be less 
correct.” 


We have left ourselves little room for considering the various 
features and questions which the Letter to the Duke of Bedford 
presents. Nor is it necessary to enter at length upon the many 
points which are in Lord Brougham’s discursive style introduced ; 
these being egotistical, personal, and political, according to his 
most approved fashion. The main things put forward, however, 
and which were announced by his Lordship near the close of the 
last session of Parliament, are these: he has made over the educa- 
tion question to Lord Melbourne, in a measure succumbing to the 
Church, by advising a compromise with it, and thus, as is suspected 
by some, and asserted by others, not only abandoning the Dissenters, 
but bringing ridicule and disgrace upon himself, by needlessly 
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renouncing principles and a measure that he has more pertinaciously 
and consistently advocated and urged than he was ever known to do 
any other subject ; thus wantonly, or forsome other unknown pur- 
pose, kicking away the a the most lasting, and, it may be, 
the only broad basis upon which his fame, as a statesmen, might 
have descended to times remote. He counsels thus, in allusion to 
the late vote of the Lords :— 


“First of all, we are to conclude that the question is decided against us, 
and the only alternative which remains is a Church School Bill, or no 
National Education at all. Being thoroughly convinced, both by private 
communication, and by the whole turn of the debate, that no one will ever 
dream of proposing clerical interference which can violate the sacred rights 
of conscience, but whateverschools are planted, must be open to all classes 
of the community, without the exaction of any religious observances, a 
compulsory attendance at any religious tuition contrary to the principles 
of the parents, I am not prepared to embrace the alternative of refusing all 
National Education, rather than allow some preference, some interference 
tothe Church, where I perceive such preference, such interference to be 
harmless. 

** But next,—I consider that a reason why we should give up our prin- 
ciples of perfect religious equality, sound as they are, and why the Dis- 
senters should join in the surrender, is to be plainly drawn from the fact 
of the Church being in possession : she is established by law; she refuses 
to adopt our scheme ; if the question is who shall yield to the other, it 
seems no dishonour for us to yield, the other party being already master 
of the field.” 


Is his Lordship really currying favour with the High Church 
party from some sudden or treacherous impulse? pays he no re- 
spect to his own truly great name? Perhaps, ere many months 
elapse, some fact may answer these questions. In the meanwhile 
we shall conclude with an extract from the Letter which indicates, 
as do many other passages in his life, writings, and speeches, that 
he would not, but in the most urgent need, radically assail the 
political constitution, the ancient establishments, or the individual 
privileges of the people of this great and glorious empire. The 
extract is as follows :— 


“When Lord Grey and I went to Windsor, in May 1832, we advised 
our gracious master to create a larger number of peers, we felt, deeply felt, 
the responsibility we were incurring ; deeply felt how little such a measure 
could be justified unless in the last extremity of affairs; deeply felt how 
atrocious would be the conduct of him who should attempt to perpetuate 
his own or his party’s power through the subversion of the constitution of 
his country. When impending revolution stared the government of the 
state in the face, and the councils of the state were without form and word, 
and the commerce of the state was within four and twenty hours of barter, 
and no hands but our own were found able to take the management of 
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public affairs, and the two Houses of the Legislature were in direct and 
manifest and open collision; even then, we were well aware that the re- 
medy to which we had been most reluctantly driven, was only one degree 
less bad than the malady it was intended to remove. We felt that if 
ever it should be repeated, the constitution was gone. But sooner than 
resort to such desperate councils in ordinary times, with no collision be- 
tween the houses, no public opinion to urge us on, under no pressure 
whatever upon us except the desire of perpetuating our own term of power, 
and destroying the influence of our adversaries, I venture to say Lord 
Grey, I know, I myself, would have consented to lay our heads upon the 
block, or suffer ourselves to be torn limb from limb by the same mob that 
attempted in those days the Duke of Wellington’s sacred life.” 





Art. I].—Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. MatHuews. 
Vols. III. and IV. London: Bentley. 1839. 


THESE concluding volumes of Mathews’s life, beginning with the 
first season of his “ At Homes,” in 1818, and concluding with his 
death in 1835, are, like the former very readable, pleasant, and 
often valuable on account of the sound feeling, enc Ieideslens and 
important views which they disclose. To be sure there is a want of 
compression; long stories and a superabundance of corresponding 
letters about trivial matters, the trifles of the actor’s profession and 
occasions, occupying much space, but still most natural in the 
history of such aman. But even with these trifles there is blended 
and connected so much that is amiable, tender, kind, and grave, in 
so far as Mathews himself and the biographer appear, that we can 
hardly say that we should have been better — with a more 
brief narrative, presenting merely the essential and light-producing 
spirit of the whole, shorn, however, of its anecdotes, its numerous 
personal ‘sketches, its many vagaries. One thing is certain that 
Mathews comes out fully and finely,—a strange, but a good, and 
deeply interesting character; not merely an ornament to his tribe, 
but among gentlemen. We go on to mention the landmarks of 
the life included in the volumes before us;: to call attention to the 
prominent points, and characteristics of the man here developed, or 
as confirming what we knew of him previously ; and also to enliven 
our review and analysis by introducing a variety of sketches and 
anecdotes which these Memoirs plentifully furnish. 

Mrs. Mathews has given, as it were in the shape of annals, the life 
of her husband; that is, each year of his history and progress is dis- 
tinctly and separately marked. But the whole may be outlined by 
us, merely by stating that his ‘‘ At Homes” in London, his starring it 
in the country, his two visits to America, his speculation along with 
Yates at the Adelphi, and certain brief and scattered engagements, 
are the professional headings. 

As a dramatist it is scarcely necessary for us to say a word; for 
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we could only repeat ourselves, and what multitudes have long 
known and often personally witnessed. We shall only remark on 
this point that his taste was fastidiously nice and cultivated; that 
he was a laborious student and general reader ; and that as a critic, 
whether in the arts or literature, his judgment and knowledge were 
of a superior order. 

As aman his moral conduct was irreproachable. Enthusiasm, to 
be sure, guided him and kept him attached to a profession which 
many regard as incompatible with a pure and a high-toned career of 
conduct. But the history of Mathews refutes the sweeping as- 
sertion or insinuation. He was as a father and husband a pattern ; 
in his dealings with mankind he was honourable and generous,—even 
compassionate to the extreme, so as to render him the victim fre- 
quently of the designing. Indeed his mental as well as nervous 
sensibilities were so acute as to deserve the designation of morbid 
affections and diseased temperament, arising, in a great degree, from 
ill health, and superinduced habits of fastidious refinement. But 
who was the sufferer from this over-easily excited condition, 
None but Mathews himself; nay, the very irritability of his nature, 
while it occasioned but transient uneasiness to others, was the occa- 
sion of many of his most delightful and engaging sallies,—but a 
swift-passing cloud to a burst and reign of sunshine,—the occasion 
of his most laughter-moving whimsicalities of which he may be said 
to have formed a bundle. Some of our most amusing extracts will 
illustrate what we have just now asserted. For example, while his 
moral feelings took the lofty flight of enduring starvation for days 
together rather than degrade himself by a mean action; while as a 
mimic no man who might have offended or neglected him, ever was 
wounded designedly by his public representations, there was allied 
to the same high principles of sentiment, a morbid dislike to be 
stared at. Even tosettle his accounts with tradesmen, or to pay his 
bill at a tavern, were things most distasteful to him :— 


“He never paid his inn-bills in travelling when he had anybody with 
him who could settle them, either from dislike of transacting business, 
(which was indisputable,) or the bows and courtesies which attended such 
transactions. Antipathy to both these ceremonies made him what is called 
sneak out of the inn about ten minutes before closing accounts, and walk 
onward that the carriage might overtake and receive him out of the town ; 
by which he escaped all staring and the éclat of leave-taking.” 


He also hated to carry money with him, because of the feeling, 
we presume, that it brought him within the sphere of the dangers 
and exposures above referred to ; which practice, however, led fre- 
quently to ludicrous inconveniences or touching and characteristic 
scenes. On one occasion when riding in advance of his friends 
towards Britton Ferry, in Wales, and not having anything to pay to 
the ferryman, he was obliged to halt :— 
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* Just at this moment an Irish beggar, in the most miserable plight came 
up, and poured forth all that lamentable cant of alleged destitution which it 
is their vocation to impress upon the tinder-hearted, and which seldom fails 
to draw forth sparks of compassion. My husband, however, assured the 
applicant (who declared he was ‘ making his way back to ould Ireland with- 
out bit or sip for days together,’ and that ‘a halfpenny itself would be a 
treasure to him,’) that he had not even a farthing to offer him. It was in 
vain ; the wretched, almost naked creature still importuned him. At last 
he was told by him he supplicated, with some impatience at the tiresome 
and senseless perseverance, after this explanation, that so far from being 
able to bestow alms, he was himself at that moment in a situation to require 
assistance ; actually, cold and damp as it was (November), compelled to 
remain at the water’s edge till some friend came up who would frank him 
across the ferry. The man’s quick bright eye surveyed the speaker with 
some doubt for a second ; but upon a reiteration of Mr. Mathew’s assurance, 
that he was detained against his will for want ofa shilling, adding, that he was 
lame and unable to walk home from the other side of the ferry, or otherwise 
he might leave his horse behind him as security—the beggar’s face bright- 
ened up, and he exclaimed. ‘Then your honour, I'll lend you the money!" 
—‘ What, you! you have been telling me of your poverty and misery for 
want of money !’—‘ It’s all true,’ eagerly interrupted the man ; ‘it’s all true; 
I’m as poor as I said I was,—divil the lie’s in it. I’m begging my way 
back to my country, where I’ve friends; and there’s a vessel ready, I’m 
tould, that sails from Swansea to-night. I’ve got some money, but I want 
more to pay my passage before I go, and I’m starving myself for that raison; 
but is it for me to see another worse off than mysilf, and deny him relafe ? 
Your honour’s lame; now, I’ve got my legs, anyhow, and that’s a comfort 
sure?’ Then taking a dirty rag out of his pocket, and showing about two 
shillings’-worth of ‘coppers,’ he counted out twelve-pence, and proffered 
them to Mr. Mathews, who, willing to put the man’s sincerity of intention 
to the proof, held out his hand for the money, at the same time inquiring, 
‘ How if I borrow this, shall I be able to return it? My house is some 
miles on the other side of the ferry, and you say you are in haste to proceed. 
I shall not be able to send a messenger back here for several hours, and 
you will then have sailed?’ Oh, thin, may be, when your honour meets 
another of my poor distrist countrymen you'll pay him the twelvepenny ; 
sure it’s the same in the end.’ Mr. Mathews was affected at the poor 
fellow’s evident sincerity ; but desirous to put the matter to the fullest test, 
he thanked his ragged benefactor and wished him a safe journey back to his 
country.” 


Some time after Paddy had departed, the comedian’s friends came 
up and supplied him with the needful ; and it was not long before the 
loan with double interest was paid to the poor fellow; but not until 
the man was satisfied that the thing could be done without embar- 
rassing the whimsical actor. 

The repugnance which Mathews experienced to the settling of 
accounts may not have arisen altogether from a dislike to bows and 
courtesies, but to the still more fanciful ideas which he was apt to 
entertain respecting the manners of people. If a servant was to be 
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engaged, he would place himself in a situation to see the party 
before the contract was completed, lest there should be a something 
at which he would shrink. His feelings took a more picturesque 
direction, when children, pet animals, flowers, sequestered and 
secluded walks were his daien, which was habitual and strong, 
evincing a simplicity and chastity of taste which extended to his 
eating and drinking,—one plain dish generally was alone assailed by 
him, and only a little wine, and no spirits. 

Among the comedian’s odd fancies was this, that he was like no 
. other man. Indeed, he was an exception to the great majority in 
many things, amiable as well as eccentric; even some of his physi- 
cal qualities appear to have been exceptions to the general rule :— 


‘The commonest purchase puzzled him, and he would come home after 
any attempt to supply himself with a pair of gloves, shoes, hat, or other 
_ trifling article, and convulse me with laughter by his serious account of the 
difficulties he had gone through in obtaining what he had bought; and the 
bad quality and fit of his purchase was equally laughable. He gave the 
drollest description of the tradesmen, who always accused him of being 
different in his proportions from other people—nothing would fit him that 
was made upon general principles ; neither hat, shoe, glove, neckcloth, nor 
stock, ‘ nothing did for him that was suited to other men of similar height.’ 
This was, in fact, true ; for if the collar of a shirt fitted, for instance, the 
wrists were wrong, and vice versd. His hands and feet were so small that 
neither stockings, shoes, nor gloves could be obtained ready-made but what 
were too large for him. ‘ Sir,’ a shoemaker would say, as if reproaching 
him, ‘ you are not made like other gentlemen; your feet are too short for 
your height.’ This would excuse a pair of boots brought home two or three 
inches too long, although he had been measured for them. ‘ Sir,’ said the 
haberdasher, ‘ your throat is Jarger than that of other gentlemen.’—If he 
asked for a hat, the hatter would shake his head—‘ No, sir, your head is 
smaller than any ready-made hat: you must be measured.’ All this used 
to fret him for the moment ; and he once asked a friend, if he thought his 
hatter knew him ; for he wished to try to obtain a hat of somebody who 
would not twit him with his ‘ peculiar make.’ His friend encouraged him 
to drive to a hatter’s in Bond Street. I waited for him at the door, and 
watched the process of putting on and taking off a great many hats. At last 
he hastily re-entered the carriage, and ordered it to drive home, observing to 
me impatiently, with a half sigh: ‘Ah! it’s of no use; I was found out. 
No hat to fit my head! Hatter very much offended at my expecting such 
athing. In fact, it appears, that I am very much to blame. They’re all 
angry with me when I go to buy anything ; and I feel as if I ought to apolo- 
gize for my mal-proportions.’ ” 


America was fertile of miseries to Mathews. Indeed the climate 
did not agree with him; the death-blow seems to have been dealt 
him when last he visited that country. His American letters, how- 
ever, excepting when his sensitiveness was offended, are really able 
things. His opinions are shrewd, just, and generous, rising in point 
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of matter and style, with his subject, and clearly pointing out and 
sensibly commenting upon a variety of national characteristics, 
which travellers of graver and greater pretensions have not since 
improved upon. He clearly perceived that the aristocratic spirit 
prevailed among our Transatlantic brethren just as exclusively, but 
only a Jeetle lower in point of refinement, as amongst ourselves, 
He writes thus :— 


“The only striking subject for a patter-song is the inordinate love of 
title ; a remarkable instance of the weakness and inconsistency of these sim- 
ple republicans. Though the honour of knighthood bestowed on their 
President, even if he were a Washington, would rouse the country into a 
civil war, they are more ridiculously ostentatious of the petty titles that are 
recognized, than any people under the sun. There is not any regular 
military establishment; a militia is kept up by occasional drillings, &c. ; 
and, in case of war, this is their only effective force. The officers, there- 
_fore, are composed of all ranks of persons; and whether they have actually 
served or not, whether retired, or in present exercise, they tenaciously exact 
their titles. On every road, even at the meanest pothouse, it is common to 
call out, ‘ Major, bring me a glass of toddy!’ ‘ Captain Obis, three cigars, 
and change for a dollar !’ ‘ Why are we so long changing horses, colonel ?’ 
This was addressed to our coachman—A fact! ‘ Why, Achilles is gone to 
get one of the horses shod, but the major is a good hand, he’ll soon clap 
four shoes on.’—*‘ Othello, run to Captain Smith’s for a pound of cheese.’ 

**T heard at New York—‘ Colonel Hunter, your bread is by no means so 
good as that you baked at the beginning of the year.’-—‘ Sheriff, your 
health.’—‘ Judge, a glass of wine.’-—‘ Counsellor, allow me to send you some 
beef.’ ” 


In the letter from which the above and the immediately succeed- 
ing passages are taken, he is writing to his friend Mr. James Smith, 
especially on the subject of what he deemed extractable in the way 
of fun and national character among the Yankees, and that which 
might be turned to advantage in his “ At Homes ;” and although 
the illustrations are in the peculiar manner of the master-artist 
himself, they are striking, apt, and truth-telling. Our readers, we 
are sure, will not be displeased with a considerable stretch of his 
canvass :-— 


** The following dialogue was furnished me by an ear-witness, who knew 
my desire to collect :—‘ Anything new to-day, Mr. B. ?’—‘I guess I have 
not heard anything.’—* How’s your lady ?’—‘ Nicely. She progresses fast 
under Doctor A. She comes on slick, and grows quite fleshy.’—‘ How’s 
Miss Sabrina ?’—‘ She’s quite good (well). She’s a foine girl.’—‘I think 
she is, though she’s rather awful.’—‘ I never saw her ugly in my life, and if 
she had but a pretty face, she’d be complete! Real !’"—‘ Have you taken her 
to the theayter yet?—‘I had’nt ought to..—* Why ?’—‘I guess I can’t 
afford it.’—‘ Is not Mathews a favorite of yours ?’—‘ Not by no manner of 
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means. I wish he’d take himself off.’—‘ I reckon he'll take us off when 
he’s at home in his own country again. —‘ He won't dare to. We would 
not suffer that there.’—‘ He’s a smart fellow’ (applied to any talent) ; ‘ but 
I like a steady actor, as gives us time to admire him, and find out his 
beauties.’ 

‘“ They use the word raised for born ; or erecting a building :—‘ Where 
were you raised ?’—‘In Virginia..—‘I guess you have considerable hogs 
and niggers ?’—‘ Yes, we have plenty of them black cattle.’—‘ Will you 
come and take a little grain of brandy, or whisky ?’—‘ I should admire to, 
for I’m considerable thirsty ; but I must go and speak to the gentleman as 
looks after my nags.’—‘ Where does your horse keep ?’/—‘ At Colonel Crup- 
per’s livery stables.’-—‘ I guess the Colonel has pretty damned bad help ?’— 
‘The ostler as tends the stable is a spry likely lad ?’—‘ Yes, he’s spry and 
well-looking, but pretty ugly.’-—‘ I don’t mind his ugliness. If he showed 
me any of it, I’d make him clear out pretty damned quick.’—‘ You'll find 
me at Sampson's grog-shop, I guess. You won’t be long ?’/—‘ I’m comin 
right back. Tell Sampson to put a little grain of bitters in my brandy.’ 

“The strongest character is the Landlord of an inn. He is the most 
independent person in America. You must be impressed with the idea that 
he confers a favour upon you, or it is in vain to expect any accommodation. 
He can’t be caricatured; I won’t spare him an inch. He is, too, the most 
insolent rascal I ever encountered ; he is the double-distilled of those quali- 
ties I described as appertaining to the middling orders. Here I can per- 
sonate to advantage. It will be my main stay, my sheet-anchor. I have 
already three or four distinct specimens of the same species. The effect 
will depend more on manner than matter. Par exemple. If you arrive at 
the inn, the regular system of inattention and freezing indifference is in- 
stantly apparent. No one appears. You enter the house, and search about 
for a landlord or waiter. Probably you pass the former, but fearing he ma 
be the Judge or the Governor of the state, you are afraid to address him. 
You find a nigger—no mistaking him. ‘ Where’s your master?’ (A black 
look), ‘ Dat Missa Rivers.” 

“ The following little dialogue took place with me. I respectfully solici+ 
ted a room for myself and friend (an Englishman, who, like myself, was 
aware of the manners and customs, and hoped to be annoyed, for the sake 
of others ‘At Home.’) Can we have a private room ?’—‘ J guess you can, 
if there is’nt nobody in it.’—‘ Mathews. ‘ Can we have some dinner ?’— 
Landlord. ‘ Dinner! why we’ve dined these two hours! It’s four o’clock!’ 
(All ranks dine at a table d’h6te).—Mathews. ‘Still, we have had no 
dinner : perhaps, sir, you would oblige us ?”—Landlord. ‘ I suspect, rather, 
we've something left as we had for our dinner. But you should have come 
sooner if you wanted to dine ; this is no time for dinner, after everybody's 
done. It puts one’s helps out of the way.—Mathews. Well, sir, the help 
will be paid for his trouble ; therefore try your best for us.’ A Hottentot 
Adonis appeared, with his sleeves tucked up to his shoulders (thermometer 
90°), an effluvia arising from his ebony skin, that he ingeniously over- 
powered by one of greater power froma leg of lamb. Mathews. ‘ Any 
port-wine ?’—‘ Yes, massa, berry good a wine. —Mathews. ‘ Bring a bottle.’ 
A bottle of mulled Day and Martin was brought. ‘ Any ice ?’—‘ Not to- 
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day, massa; none in Elizabeth Town ; a can’t get any Sudday’ (Sunday). 
At this moment enters mine host, who takes a chair, and sits down with his 
hat on and a cigar in his mouth, and inquires who we are—where we are 
going, &c. ‘ Colonel Gympentike and Major Foozle, going to Bristol.’ 
Mathews. ‘Your wine is very hot..—Landlord. ‘Why, I don’t know for 
that; it keeps in the bar.’—Mathews. ‘ Have you no cellar ?’—Landlord. 
‘ I suppose I have, but not for that. It’s always in the bar right an end.’ 
—Mathews. ‘It’s rather thick ; have you had it long ?’—Landlord. ‘ Three 
weeks and a bit. I fetched it in my chay myself from Philadelphee, a little 
while back,’ 

** At four in the morning a messenger arrived in the mail, who inquired 
for me, having a letter for me from a friend, advising me to fly, as the fever, 
he knew, was in Elizabeth Town. Mine host guessed I was the man, and 
entered my room with a candle. Landlord. ‘A letter for you, I reckon.’ 
—Mathews. ‘Did the messenger tell you to give it me in the middle of 
the night?’—Landlord. ‘I guess he did not. It was my own contrivance.’ 
—Mathews. ‘It is an odd hour to wake a man.’—JLandlord. ‘I guess I 
did the right thing, and that there is always propriety. Whatever you per- 
form, fulfil that right away.’ I was so tickled that I said: ‘ You're a plea- 
sant man, how’s your wife ?’—Landlord. ‘Why, she’s tolerable well, but 
pretty poor’ (very thin).—Mathews. ‘Well, I shall not get up until eight or 
nine, therefore adieu! thou lovely youth. I must still think it was very 
extraordinary to disturb me.’.—JZandlord. ‘ Ah, I don’t mind remarks when 
I fulfils propriety. I’m an honest man, and I presumes I have done the 
right thing, and then remarks is equal. Iam a docile man in church and 
state.’—Exit with candle. 

Another instance, lately in my journey from Boston to New York ; nearly 
the same dialogue ; but a different-looking being; a dear little punchy 
fellow, with a hat as large as a tea-board, and such a tail! He was just 
going to bed; and when we asked for supper, he said, ‘ Why, we have 
supped these three hours ; what made you come to-night?’ But this inter- 
view requires personation, and is one of the few instances of originality.”, 


Mathews’s letters are rich, in what he calls “ black fun,” that is 
in describing the niggers, who fill a vast number of the menial 
situations in the United States; for “the poorest people in the 
country will submit to exist in the most miserable manner, with 
their families, rather than any one of them should be degraded by 
servitude.” 

None of the passages we have yet quoted exactly belong to the 
chapter of miseries we spoke of; although it will already appear 
from the comedian’s tone that the lower orders in America are not 
only very laughable at times, but unendurable to our sensitivist. 
In fact it is when his opinions are narrowed by his irritability, 
precise habits, and peculiar personal feelings, that he seems to us 
to become unjust. He measured hospitality and manners, when his 
own morbid temperament was affected, according to an unfair, that 
is an English, or rather Mathewsan standard; mistaking blunt and 
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rude kindness, for vulgar cold-heartedness and habitus! black- 
guardism. ‘Take some of his specimens :— 


“When we drove up to the door, no soul came out to greet us, though 
the landlord and waiter were sitting in the hall cheek by jowl, see-sawing 
upon chairs, a favourite mode here. We entered the house and passed 
them. At length we ascertained which was mine host. He shook us both 
by the hand, and said to each ‘ How d’ye do? I have seen you before.’ 
‘Can we have beds here?’ ‘I guess youcan.’ At night I was stretched 
on a wretched straw mattress, but was awoke at four o'clock, before day- 
light, by mine host, who said he had a letter forme. You may judge of my 
amazement, for I was confident when I went to bed that fellow did not 
know my name ; however, he had guessed, and found me out. The letter 
proved to be from Price, who had sent a carriage to Brunswick for me, 
having heard that I was there. The driver came on in the mail to Elizabeth 
Town, and, on arrival, Boniface would call me up. 

“When I got up, I agreed to go to Price in the machine in which I 
came, which had rested there all night. When I was ready, the driver said 
to the one who had been despatched for me, ‘ Will you go inside or out ?’ 
and the fellow, with a cigar in his mouth, actually hesitated whether he 
should sit by my side or the driver’s. In short, all the Whites of the order 
are born black-guards, and the Blacks scent per cent. above them in being 
genteel—a favourite word here.” 


But the annoyances which Mathews experienced were very 
frequent and various, wherever he might happen to be. They were 
not, either as regarded inns or coach-travelling, confined to Ame- 
rica. Behold him as he was about to make his first trip thither, 
and while yet in his fatherland :— 


We drove to Coventry that night : got up early to be ready by the Liver- 
pool mail: at eight it arrived. Sent up to know if there was a place—man 
returned—yes, sir, one place outside. Sent my portmanteau, gobbled 
breakfast,—presently saw man return with my portmanteau—smelt a misery. 
Book-keeper had just discovered that the place had been promised to a 
gentleman the night before. No other coach to Liverpool that day ; set off 
on a mere scent of a coach to Birmingham, per gig; tired horse ; eighteen 
miles—drove very fast to get there by twelve : heard there was no coach till 
four ; obliged to make up my mind to go by that. Gobbled up my dinner 
to be ready—went to the coach-office at four—told London coach was not 
come in, and the other could not start till half an hour after its arrival ; 
went at five—not arrived ; fidgets increased: promised to arrive at nine 
next morning. Did not believe that; saw two hours fast adding to that— 
anticipated alarm of Liverpool managers—rehearsal dismissed ; at last coach 
arrived, and at half-past six I was turned off. I was told the coach was 
later by two hours than ever known—found it was licensed to carry six in- 
side, and travelled all night. Saw ‘two women with a child a-piece,’—took 
outside place—began to rain in ten miles—forced to get in—I made the 
eighth ! - One of the ladies was told ‘ not on no account to expose the child 
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to night air,’—five months old—sour milk in a bottle! ‘One man did howl 
in his sleep,’ an eccentricity allied, I suspect, to madness. I awoke once, 
and found the windows close up. Eight inside—horrible, most horrible ! 
I was stewed; but it rained the whole night, and I was obliged to endure 
it. I was compelled to have recourse to violent rage and ridicule, where- 
ever I could address the guard, to get any air at ail. So, after all the pains 
and trouble to myself, horses, Simpson, &c. to avoid travelling all night in 
the mail, I exchanged it for the heavy Liverpool, (a term I shall never 
forget), to travel all night with eight people, and that the night before I 
perform ; however, it is all over, thank Heaven! and I am well.” 


Even in the theatre onc inattentive auditor caused him uneasiness ; 
nor would he be satisfied until, by playing at the party, more than 
amends had been made for the drawback of the dolt. At Stamford, 
he says,— 


**T was rather annoyed by loud talking in the stage box, which was so 
incessant that I was quite confused. During all the first act I put up with 
it. (The entertainment was that in which Major Longbow figured.) The 
moment the second act commenced, I heard my friend again, and paused, 
and then only discovered the cause. An old gentleman, a physician, very 
deaf, sat there with his wife, who selected what she thought most worthy, 
and repeated very loud to him after me. This was at length discovered by 
the audience, and we all laughed together. Towards the last I waited till 
he had received the communication. When the audience laughed very 
loud, he said, ‘ Hey!’ and then she repeated, ‘He says,—Mamma, I want 
some Daffy’s Elixir !’—‘Oh—he, ha, ha, ha, he—capital!’ Then he had 
a second laugh, which gave me breath, but madea quarter of an hour’s 
addition to the performance. Once, when she repeated, ‘Sweep away your 
mistress,’ very loud, it had the effect of doubting the truth, and I addressed 
myself to the old gentleman :—‘ Upon my life it is true !’ amidst shouts. 
It was really very droll. It seems that every body knows and loves him, 
which made the circumstance the more relished.” 


In reviewing a work of the present kind, there is little required 
of us, after noticing in general terms the characteristics of the con- 
tents, and the prominent points in the life of its versatile hero, 
than to select, and in some sort arrange, illustrations of these lead- 
ing features. Of course a great proportion of the matter is anec- 
dotical; harmless and wholesome, even according to the severest 
rule. The following have particular attractions for us :— 


‘‘ Lamb (Charles) was at one part of his life ordered to the sea-side for 
the benefit of bathing: but not possessing strength of nerve sufficient to 
throw himself into the water, he necessarily yielded his small person up to 
the discretion of two men to ‘ plunge him.’ On the first morning, having 
prepared for immersion, he placed himself, not without trepidation, between 
these hugh creatures, meaning to give the previously requisite instructions, 
which his particular case required ; but, from the very agitated state he 
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was in, from terror of what he might possibly ‘ suffer’ from a ‘ sea-change,’ 
his unfortunate impediment of speech became greater than usual: and this 
infirmity prevented his directions being as prompt as was necessary. Stand- 
ing, therefore, with a man at either elbow, he began: ‘I—I—I—I’m to 
be di—i—ipped.’ The men answered the instruction with a ready ‘Yes, 
sir /’ and in they soused him! As soon as he rose, and could regain a por- 
tion of his lost breath, he stammered out as before, ‘ 1—I—-I—I’m to be 
di—i—ipped!’ Another hearty ‘ Yes, sir /’ and down he went a second 
time. Again he rose; and then with a struggle, (to which the men 
were too much used on such occasions to heed,) he made an effort for free- 
dom; but not succeeding, he articulated as at first, ‘ I—I—I’m to be di—i 
—ipped’— Yes, sir !’ and to the bottom he went again ; when Lamb, rising 
for the third time to the surface, shouted out in desperate energy, ‘O—O 
—only once !’” 


Mathews was very partial to the Scotch character, and was 
himself the object also of high admiration and respect on the part 
of the people of Edinburgh. His nights were accordingly well 
rewarded and honoured by some of the most eminent of the country, 
among whom was the magician of the North. Speaking of one 
night, he says, it amounted to 132/., and yet the boxes “ will only 
hold 557.” Scott was there and all his family :— 


“They huzzaed when he came in, and I never played with such spirit, 
I was so proud of his presence. Coming out I saw him in the lobby, and 
very quietly shook his hand—‘ How d’ye do, Sir Walter ?’—‘ Oh, hoo are 
ye ?—wall, hoo have you been entertained?’ (I perceived he did not know 
me)—‘ Why, Sir, I don’t think quite so well as the rest of the people.’— 
‘Why not? Ihave been just delighted. Its quite wonderful hoo the 
deevil he gets through it all..—(Whispering in his ear) ‘I am surprised 
too; but I did it all myself.’ Lockhart, Lady Scott, and the children 
quickly perceived the equivoque, and laughed aloud, which drew all eyes 
upon me: an invitation for to-morrow followed, which I accepted joyfully. 
I doubt if the players in Shakspeare’s time appreciated his invite as I do 
an attention from the man who in my mind is second only to him.” 


Two things we shall note characteristic or concerning Mathews 
before proceeding to quote more. First, although he was so fertile 
and ready as an imitator, and so much accustomed not only to per- 
form before crowded audiences as a player, but to act in a monologue, 
yet he “ suffered illness,” when he knew he should be called on to 
speak in public gravely and in his own character. Secondly, 
owing to constitutional ailments, and numerous accidents, he often 
played while enduring excruciating pains, yet convulsing with 
laughter all that were present. Hard task! but harder than we 
have yet marked it; for, from various causes, not fully explained, 
his pecuniary embarrassments, or at least the anxieties.which the 
state of his finances caused, and the desponding prospects which he 
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entertained with reference to his family, weighed down and crushed 
his spirit, though all unknown but to bosom friends, and close 
observers, even among these. The harassing thoughts alluded to, 
accompanied him to his death-bed. After having mentioned these 
things, we quote two distinct passages, one illustrative of his 
extemporizing mimic powers; the other, containing a summary of 
the severe accidents which befell him, with a sort of continuous 
regularity :— 


“Mr. Plunket, and about forty other gentlemen, after dinner one day, at 
the time when Queen Caroline formed so frequent a topic of discussion, had 
grown rather warm upon it; when Mr. Shehan, since editor of a Dublin 
paper, wishing to turn the channel of the conversation, and longing to draw 
out Mr. Mathews, proposed the health of John Philpot Curran. ‘ Pooh, 
pooh,’ said Mr. Plunket, who was at this moment rather matter-of-fact in 
his perceptions, ‘ the man’s dead! What do ycu mean by proposing his 
health?’ ‘I differ with you entirely,’ replied Mr. Shehan; ‘and I return 
to my toast.” ‘ Then,’ said Mr. Plunket, ‘may be you'll back your asser- 
tion with a bet?’ ‘I bet you five pounds,’ answered Mr. Plunket, ‘ that 
John Philpot Curran is dead.’ ‘Done!’ added Mr. Shehan: ‘ I'll bet five 
pounds that he is not! So, gentlemen, I repeat my toast.’ The ‘ health of 
Mr. Curran’ was accordingly drunk with cheers, which were reiterated on 
the rising of Mr. Mathews, who happened to be disposed to humour the 
joke against Mr. Plunket. He began by returning thanks, in the tone, 
look, and manner of Mr. Curran, and in his phraseology, for the ‘ honour 
done him ;’ and afterwards delivered a most eloquent speech on a subject 
upon which Curran could never have spoken, the trial of Queen Caroline, 
taking the bias of Curran’s politics, and presenting altogether such a fine 
specimen of his style of oratory, and such a personification of Ireland’s 
celebrated wit, that he completely impressed his hearers with the actual 
presence of the man, and induced Mr. Plunket, (albeit not fond of parting 
with his money on such occasions, ) in an enthusiasm of wonder and delight, 
to push over the bank-notes to Mr. Shehan, exclaiming, ‘ I’ve lost, fairly 
lost! Curran is not dead, and can never die while Mathews lives!’ ” 


Now for the martyr of mishaps and bruises :— 


*“* There seemed indeed a fatality attending all my husband’s movements 
from home. How many severe and dangerous accidents did he encounter 
in the courses of his life! First in Ireland, in 1794, he was almost drowned, 
(I might almost say actually, for he suffered all the pains of such a death,) 
and was taken out of the water in a state of total insensibility. In 1801 a 
heavy platform fell upon him while acting, and he was taken off the stage 
as dead. In 1803 he was violently thrown from his horse at a review, and 
was threatened with dangerous consequences ever after. In 1807, on a 
shooting-party, his gun burst and shattered his hand, and he was many 
weeks after under the surgeon’s care. In 1814 he was thrown out of his 
tilbury, and became lame for life. In 1817 another horse fell going down 
a steep hill in his tilbury, and Mr. Mathews was thrown over the animal's 
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head, and severely cut and bruised. In 1827, while in a floating-bath at 
Brighton, the ‘life-preserver’ turned round and forced him upon his face, 
in which position he must have been suffocated had not a gentleman wit- 
nessed the accident and rescued him from his danger. In the year 1829 
the roller of the drop-scene on the Plymouth stage fell upon his head while 
‘At Home’ there, and he was taken up to all appearance dead, and re- 
mained many minutes in a state of insensibility. Four years after this, 
precisely the same accident occurred in the Devonport theatre, and with the 
same results! In 1833, while returning from an evening walk, a large dog 
ran between his legs, and knocked him down with a violent shock. This 
accident again placed him under a surgeon’s hands. A few weeks after, 
while recovering from this hurt, another dog threw him off a garden-seat, 
and painfully injured his hand and wrist.’ 


We subjoin a few lightsome things. Referring to an inter- 
view with George the Fourth, we are told,— 


‘“‘ The king talked of Mr. Kemble, and said, ‘ Your Kemble is excellent, 
whether on or off the stage. I used to fancy my own imitation of him 
very true. I had a great regard for Kemble: he was my very good friend. 
I’ll suffer no one to speak a word against Kemble.’ The king then re- 
marked upon Mr. Kemble’s correct pronunciation of the English language, 
and the natural horror he felt at any distortion of it. This led to my hus- 
band’s relating a story of the tragedian’s correcting a servant, one night, at 
Lord North’s. The gentlemen staying later over their wine than usual, a 
footman informed Mr. Kemble that ‘the carriage was waiting, and that 
Mrs. Kemble desired him to say she had got the rheumatiz.’ After a 
minute’s pause, Kemble turned to the man, and, deliberately taking a pinch 
of snuff, said, ‘Tell Mrs. Kemble that I’ll come: and another time, sir, do 
you say tism.’ The king laughed loudly at this ancedote, and observed, 
‘Oh, it is so like him! I can relate a story of the same kind, which will 
prove that he could not abstain from such corrections, whether it was a 
servant or a prince who offended his nice ear. One evening, after he had 
dined with me, perceiving, in the course of conversation, that Kemble car- 
ried his finger round his snuff-box, evidently in distress at its emptiness, 
I held out my own, silently inviting him to partake of its contents, when 
he exclaimed, ‘Is it possible! Does a prince offer his box to a poor 
player?’ I replied, ‘ Yes; and if you will take a pinch from it you will 
much obleege me.’ Kemble paused for a moment, then bowed stiffly, and, 
dipping his finger and thumb into the box, replied, ‘I accept your Royal 
Highness’s offer with gratitude ; but—if you can extend your royal jaws so 
wide, pray, another time say oblige.’ And I did so ever after | assure 
you. Oh, I’m under vast obligations to my friend Kemble!” 


But to return to Mathews and his powers of mimickry :— 


‘I must give you a little anecdote, in general circulation here, whichis 
rather amusing, more as a picture for the fancy to realize than a story of 
point. It is told as an instance of my ‘wonderful powers.’ There is a 
physician here of the name of Chapman, to whom I had a letter from 
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Washington Irving. I saw him in September last, and had him instantly, 
and indulged in imitating him. When I went through in October, I gave 
this imitation at a party here; for like P s at Liverpool, every body 
knew him, and it was equally droll. A gentleman not only laughed then, 
but when he went home he laughed again at the recollection so im- 
moderately that his wife really thought he had a hysteric fit, In perfect 
alarm, she sent the servant off for their physician. He was from home; 
and the servant thinking his master dying, did not stop till he found a 
doctor. Just as the patient was recovering from the effects of the coun- 
terfeit doctor, in came the real Dr. Chapman; and when the patient 
heard the sound of his voice, he was off again, and was actually very near 
being bled while in his second fit.—A fact! 





“°C, MaTHEws.” 


His extraordinary and inimitable powers secured for him a cele- 
brity that was frequently most ludicrously illustrated. Letters 
and applications, in consequence of the ‘* At Homes,” poured in 
upon him to an extent that was troublesome. Petitions and pre- 
sents crowded his residence, and all to obtain a puff, or but the 
mention of an article for sale in some of his popular monologues. 
** Patents, from surgeon’s instruments to mangles, called for his ap- 

roval.” ‘ Wigs and waistcoats, boots and boot-hooks, ventilating- 
Sikes, and bosom friends,” were all offered gratis ! if he would but 
give them a word of praise. But we must draw to a close, ob- 
serving, at the same time, that these Memoirs become more and 
more serious, touching, and in some respects melancholy, as we ap- 
proach the end. 

We have already intimated that a broken constitution, incessant 
personal exertions in spite of bodily sufferings, and intense anxieties 
amid embarrassments and darkened prospects, all preyed upon 
him. The suggestions of friends, and the persuasion endeavoured 
to be impressed upon him that his affairs were in a more flourishing 
condition than he had fancied, were the source of some relief, 
although it must be said that these passed after his own perceptions 
were growing dim. His wife tells us, that the idea of writing his life 
was pressed upon him by her, as a pursuit that would act in a salu- 
tary manner upon his mind and health, by rousing his energies, and 
at the same time by diverting him from thoughts not wholesome to 


dwell upon; besides, that he would thereby realize a sum that 
would ultimately reward his labour :— 


“To these and similar suggestions my husband at length yielded his 
serious consideration ; and, without premeditation or plan, began the auto- 
biography with which the present memoirs commence. He proceeded at 
first rapidly to relate what his memory supplied. The occupation seemed to 
afford him enjoyment; but his alacrity did not last: his understanding flag- 
ged from his utter want of power to devote himself long enough and often 
enough to make the desired progress. I have seen him, as I left the room, 
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established at his writing-table, pursuing his purpose with apparent diligence 
and spirit; and on my return, a quarter of an hour afterwards, have found 
him asleep in his chair. He would afterwards tell me, and sometimes with 
tears, that he found himself unable to keep awake ; for that a lethargic stupor 
‘ crept over him the moment he began to write or read, which he could not 
resist long at a time.” 


Our last extract of all will be found to be a touching but yet a 
comforting passage. Mrs. Mathews is writing to her son, and 
says,— 


“ His head is sometimes wild and he is very visionary. He asked me to 
read the Bible to him on Thursday, and yesterday I offered to do so 
again ; but,’ after listening a few minutes, he said, ‘It is a mockery—m 
head is too confused to understand it.’ I placed the book by his bedside, 
and when I returned I found him reading it. After this he seemed trying 
to find some place, and turned over the leaves confusedly. Seeing this, I 
said, ‘Do you want the New Testament? let me find it for you.’ He 
patted my hand gently, saying, with a half-smile as it touched the 
book, ‘I knew how to read the Bible before you were born;’ and I 
desisted.” 


We have pleasure in adding that Mathews is said to have been 
regular and punctual in his attendance at church. 


7... 





Art. III.—History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing, with the new 
Method of Dioramie Painting. By the Inventor L. J. M. Dacurrre. 
Translated from the German by J. S. Memes, LL.D. Second Edition, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1839. 


PuoroGEnic,” or Photographic! Drawing, as it is sometimes desig- 
nated, means delineated or formed by light; that is, sun-painting ; 
only as yet, the science and art being in their infancy ;. black and 
white compose the whole of the picture. Newspapers and other 
journals have for the last few months been busy in reporting the 
discoveries made in this new and wonderful branch ; and rival claims 
have been set up for the priority of the invention. In our own 
country Mr. Fox Talbot has succeeded in fixing the lights and 
shades of real objects, by means of the solar rays, acting on a sort 
of prepared paper. And in France, a gentleman of the name of 
Niepce had discovered a method of taking impressions from sun- 
graven plates, so far back as 1827, having been for years prosecut- 
ing with intense ardour his way in such researches, at a time when 
he and M. Daguerre were each ignorant of the other's devotion to 
the study. Without attempting to settle particularly the ser- 
vices and relative merits of the several candidates in a walk struck 
out with more or less originality by each, yet in some measure simul- 
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taneously ; just as if these were tides of unanimity on the part of 
men of genius,—as if had not Isaac, another Newton would at his 
era, have done something like to what, or most of what he accom- 
plished,—it may be sufficient, merely, first of all, to state that Da- 
guerre has unquestionably carried out the discovery of Niepce, to 
a much more wonderful and practical result, than that gentleman 
contemplated or conceived to be possible; and now to lay before 
our readers some account of this comparatively perfect invention, 
as found in the Reports to the French legislative Chambers, and 
in the details by M. Daguerre himself in the first most interesting 
manual of the science before us. We shall take care, however, not 
to transfer to our pages so much of the practical details, as to rob 
the small publication of its extreme interest; but rather to induce 
every one of our readers to purchase the pamphlet and study it 
thoroughly for themselves ; by which means they may each and all 
become expert Photogenic manipulators, without ever having studied 
the principles of drawing or handled a pencil in their lives. 

The first chapter of this manual consists chiefly of the Reports 
made to the French legislative Chambers ; that by M. Arago, to the 
Deputies, and that by M. Gay Lussac, to the Peers. In the second 
chapter we have an account of the experiments and comparatively 
unsuccessful efforts of M. Niepce. In the third comes the practical 
description of the Daguerréotype, which is fully illustrated by 
plates, and minute details: and in the last chapter the principles 
and new method of Dioramic Painting, also by M. Daguerre. We 
introduce our abstract of the first chapter by quoting a paragraph 
that occurs in the translator’s preface. He says, ‘‘ the importance 
of the fact, that light im its action upon bodies can be made to 
pencil, by its own spontaneous and ethereal agency, the creations of 
beautiful nature, cannot be questioned. The science of this new 
art has indeed not yet been solved. The principle, we are assured 
by Arago, is latent among the mysteries yet to be evolved. But 
no one can peruse the details and operations described in the follow- 
ing pages, without perceiving that by them we gain another step in 
advance towards that consummation to which modern physics are 
hastening—namely, the identity of light—electricity—magnetism— 
gravity. In this sublime walk, the photogenic discoveries have un- 
folded a ‘new order of possibility,’ and will aid in leading to one 
mighty cause, ruling the universe of matter in a dominion, second 
only to the spontaneity of the Creator.” 

M. Arago, an influential member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a still more celebrated philosopher, in his splendid and luminous 
address to that body, with the view of obtaining by an unanimous 
vote, annual pensions for “rewarding the inventors of the Daguer- 
réotype,” directed himself to several heads, as the representative of 
the Commission appointed to examine the merits of the invention; 
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—viz. first, “if the process be incontestably an invention ;” secondly, 
‘if this invention will render to archeology and the fine arts ser- 
vices of value;” thirdly, “if it can become generally applicable ;” 
and finally, ‘if we may hope that by it the sciences will be bene- 
fited.” 

He began the first inquiry by taking a rapid glance of the history 
of the Camera obscura, with the wonders of which most of our readers 
must be acquainted, as producing a perfect imagery of beautiful 
nature, but alas! altogether unsubstantial, being shadows instead of 
real and permanent things. At last M. Daguerre has completely 
succeeded in fixing the images obtained in the camera, and “ thus 
producing, by the action of light, designs in which the objects pre- 
serve their forms with mathematical precision, even to the most 
minute details; in which, also, the effects of linear perspective, and 
the gradations of tone, depending upon aérial perspective, are 
brought out with a delicacy hitherto unknown.” 

The germ of this invention is thus traced :— 


‘“‘ Long ago the Alchemists had succeeded in forming a solution of silver in 
muriatic acid. This compound, which assumes the appearance of a white 
salt, they called lunar or caustic silver. This salt possessed the remark- 
able property of becoming black by light, and of blackening more or less 
rapidly in proportion to the intensity of the incident rays. Cover a sheet 
of paper with a wash of lunar caustic, or, as we say at present, with a wash 
of chloride of silver; form upon this by means ofa lens the image of an 
object ; the shaded parts of. the image—the parts, that is to say, upon 
which no light falls—will remain white; the portions, on the other hand, 
strongly illuminated, will become completely black; the demi tints will be 
represented by grays more or less dark. This monochrone, in short, will 
be the reverse of the real object as respects the lights and shadows. 

‘‘ Again, if an engraving be placed upon a sheet of paper moistened with 
a solution of chloride of silver, and both be exposed to the solar light, 
the engraving being uppermost, the dark lines of the latter will intercept 
the rays, and the corresponding portions of the paper below will retain 
their original colour. In those parts, on the contrary, which lie imme- 
diately under the lights in the engraving, the solar rays, acting through the 
imperfect transparency of the print, will blacken the chloride wash. The 
necessary consequence of this operation will be a copy of the engraving, 
correct in its outlines, but reversed in its effects, the lights being repro- 
duced in shadows and the shadows in lights. 

‘‘ These applications of this curious property of the chloride of silver, one 
would think, might have readily occurred to the Alchemists, the first dis- 
coverers of the substance, or to their early successors, who devoted more 
attention to practical results. Not so, however, was the case. We must 
descend to the first years of the 19th century before we detect even the 
beginnings of the photographic art. 

‘‘ About this time our countryman Charles, in his lectures, made use of a 
prepared paper to produce silhouettes, or black profiles, by the action of 
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light. Charles died without describing the preparation which he employed. 
As the historian of science, under pain of falling into inextricable confusion, 
is not authorised to proceed, except upon printed and authentic documents, 
it is no more than justice to assign to Wedgewood, the celebrated porcelain 
manufacturer and inventor of the pyrometer for high temperatures, the 
first application of this new art. 

The memoir of Wedgwood appeared in 1802 in the number for June of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. The author there proposes by 
means of skins, or with paper steeped or washed in chloride or nitrate of 
silver, to copy paintings on glass as in the windows of churches, and also 
engravings. ‘The images formed by means of the camera obscura,’ we 
quote faithfully a passage from the article, ‘have been found to be too 
faint to produce, in any moderate time, an effect upon the nitrate of 
silver.’ 

‘The commentator upon Wedgewood’s experiments, the illustrious Davy, 
does not contradict the assertion relative to the images of the camera. He 
merely adds, as to his own experiments, that he has accomplished the 
copying of very small objects by the solar microscope, but only at a short 
distance from the lens. 

‘Finally, neither Wedgewood nor Sir H. Davy discovered how, the opera- 
tion once finished, we were to give it permanence, or, if I may be permitted 
the expression,—to remove from the canvas of their pictures the defect of 
becoming black by the light. It thence resulted that the copies which they 
had obtained could not be examined in day-light, for in a very short time 
they became uniformly black, and all lineaments of the previous objects 
disappeared. What was this in reality but to produce imagery so evane- 
scent that only a furtive glance could be cast upon the work, and that by 
the light of a lamp? The whole would have vanished in a few seconds if 
these delineations had been examined in day-light.”’ 


These essays, so unimportant in their practical results,were never 
in the slightest degree improved upon till Messrs. Niepce and Da- 
guerre commenced their experiments. ‘The first mentioned of these 
gentleman is said to have entered upon his photogenic researches so 
early as the year 1814; but his first connexion with M. Daguerre 
dates from January 1826,—“ the indiscreet revelations of an opti- 
cian at Paris having disclosed the experiments of Daguerre, then 
also engaged in researches whose object was to fix by some chemi- 
cal or other process the images obtained with the camera.” <A 
passage from the speech of the Minister of the Interior, on present- 
ing the Bill proposing pensions to the photogenic inventors, will 
indicate the respective merits of the parties :— 


‘The possibility of arresting for a space the images of the camera has 
been known since the last century; but this discovery produced no result 
of utility, because the substance upon which the solar rays painted these 
images, did not possess the property of preserving them, turning it com- 
pletely black when exposed to the day-light. 

‘“M. Niepce, sen., discovered a method of rendering these Images per- 
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manent; but, though he resolved this difficult problem, his invention, 
nevertheless, remained very imperfect. He obtained only a silhouette, or 
black profile of objects, and twelve hours, at least, were required to produce 
even the smallest design. 

“It was by following out views entirely different, putting aside altogether 
the processes of M. Niepce, that M. Daguerre arrived at those admirable 
results which we now behold,—namely, extreme promptitude of operation, 
and reproduction of the aérial perspective, with all the play of light and 
shadow. The method of M. Daguerre is his own; it belongs exclusively 
to him, and is distinguished from that of his predecessors, both in its cause 
and by its effects. At the same time, as there had passed between M. 
Daguerre and the late M. Niepce, certain agreements, mutually to divide 
whatever advantages might accrue from their discoveries; and as this sti- 
pulation had been continued with M. Niepce, jun., on the death of his 
father, it would be impossible to treat now with M. Daguerre alone, even 
concerning a process which he has not merely brought to perfection, but 
which he invented. 

‘Tt must not be forgotten, besides, that the method of M. Niepce, even 
although it has continued imperfect, may perhaps be susceptible of re- 
ceiving some improvements, of being usefully applied in certain cireum- 
stances, and, consequently, for the history of science it is important that 
it be published along with M. Daguerre’s system of photographic delinea- 
tion. 

‘“‘These explanations, gentlemen, will enable you to comprehend from 
what cause, and under what relations Messrs. Daguerre and Niepce 
come before you as parties interested in the bill to be brought before the 
house.” 


A longer extract from the eloquent and hope-inspiring address of 
M. Arago will serve to point out the differences between the dis- 
coveries and methods of M. Niepce, the philosopher of Chalons, 
and those of M. Daguerre; as well as some of the beautiful and 
marvellous results or capabilities of the latter’s apparatus :— 


‘‘In what we have just observed, regarding the studies of M. Niepce, 
these restrictive expressions have doubtless been remarked—‘ for the photo- 
graphic copy of engravings.’ It was only, in truth, after a multitude of 
fruitless attempts, that M. Niepce himself had almost renounced the idea of 
ever being able to fix the image in the camera. The difficulties which 
presented themselves in the course of his investigations were chiefly the 
following. The preparations which he at first employed as the ground of 
the future design, did not yield with sufficient rapidity to the action of the 
solar rays, so that ten or twelve hours proved hardly sufficient for producing 
a single design. During an interval so protracted, the shadows cast upon 
the various points of view were very much altered, indeed, entirely changed 
in place, form, and extent ; they had passed, in fact, from the left to the 
right of objects, and this traverse, wherever it operated, gave birth to flat 
and uniform tints, without life or distinctness. In the results of a method 
so imperfect, all the effects arising from the contrasts of light and shadow 
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were lost. Again, amid these manifold inconveniences, the operator was 
by no means sure of succeeding ; after infinite precautions, causes unassign- 
able or fortuitous, gave him sometimes a tolerable result; at others, he 
obtained only an incomplete image, with here and there extensive blanks. 
In fine, when exposed to the solar rays, the grounds, upon which the images 
were impressed, if they did not become black, cracked and came off in small 
scales. By taking the opposite of each of these defects, an enumeration 
nearly complete will be obtained of the merits of the method discovered by 
M. Daguerre, after an immense number of minute, difficult, and expensive 
experiments. 

‘The feeblest rays impress the substance of the Daguerréotype. The 
effect is produced before the shadows have had time to change in any appre- 
ciable degree. The results are certain, by the operator’s acting according 
to a few very simple directions. Finally, the images being once produced, 
the solar rays continued for years, affect neither their purity, brightness, nor 
harmony. 

** Your commission have made the necessary dispositions for enabling all 
the members of the Chamber, during the day appointed for the discussion 
of the Bill, if they judge it proper, to verify the results of the Daguerréotype, 
and to form for themselves an opinion on the probable utility of such an 
apparatus. Upon examining several of the pictures to be submitted for 
your inspection—all will consider the immense advantages which would 
have been derived, during the expedition to Egypt for example, of a means 
of reproduction so exact and so rapid: all will be struck with this reflection, 
that if photography had been known in 1798, we should this day have pos- 
sessed faithful representations of many valuable antiquities now, through 
the cupidity of the Arabs, and the vandalism of certain travellers, lost for 
ever to the learned world. 

‘To copy the millions and millions of hieroglyphics which entirely cover 
to the very exterior the great monuments at Thebes, Memphis, Carnac, &c. 
would require scores of years, and legions of artists. With the Daguerréo- 
type, a single man would suffice to bring to a happy conclusion this vast 
labour. Arm the Egyptian Institute with two or three of Daguerre’s 
instruments, and on several of the large engravings in that celebrated work, 
the fruit of our immortal expedition, vast assemblages of real hieroglyphics 
would replace fictitious or purely conventional characters. At the same 
time these designs shall incomparably surpass in fidelity, in truth of local 
colour, the works of the ablest artists. Again, these photographic delinea- 
tions having been subjected, during their formation, to the rules of geome- 
try, shall enable us, with the aid of a few simple data, to ascertain the exact 
dimensions of the most elevated parts, and of the most inaccessible edifices. 

‘*These reminiscences, in which, if I am not strangely mistaken, neither 
the philosophers nor the artists, so zealous and so celebrated, who were 
attached to the army of the East, can detect the shadow of blame, will 
doubtless recall the thoughts to those labours now carrying on in our own 
land, under the superintendence of the Commission of Ancient Monuments. 
At a glance, each of you, Gentlemen, will perceive the important part which 
these photographic processes are destined hereafter to assume in this great 
national enterprise. Each will comprehend, also, that the new method 
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will be distinguished by economy,—a species of merit, be it observed, rarely 
combined in the arts with perfection of result. 

“Tf, finally, it be asked, can art viewed in its own interests be expected 
to derive advancement from the examination, from the study of those forms 
designed by the most subtile, the most refined agency in nature—the rays 
of light ?—M. Paul Delaroche shall reply to the question. 

“In a letter written at our request, this celebrated painter declares that 
the processes of M. Daguerre “‘ carry to such perfection certain of the essen- 
tial principles of art, that they must become subjects of study and observa- 
tion, even to most accomplished artists.” What strikes him in the photo- 
graphic designs is, that the finish ‘ of inconceivable minuteness disturbs, in 
no respect, the repose of the masses, nor impairs, in any manner, the general 
effect.’ ‘ The correctness of the lines,’ remarks M. Delaroche, in another 
place, ‘ the precision of the forms in the designs of M. Daguerre, are as 
perfect as it is possible they can be, and yet, at the same time, we discover 
in them a broad and energetic manner, and a whole equally rich in tone as 
in effect. The painter will obtain by this process a quick method of making 
collections of studies, which he could not otherwise procure without much 
time and labour, and in a style very far inferior, whatever might be his 
talents in other respects.’ After combating, by excellent argument, the 
opinions of those who have imagined that photography will be injurious to 
our artists, and especially to our noble engravers, M. Delaroche finishes his 
letter with this reflection, ‘ In conclusion, the admirable discovery of M. 
Daguerre is an immense service already rendered to art.’ We shall not 
commit the unpardonable fault of adding anything to such a testimony.” 


The Daguerréotype, according as the apparatus is said to be 
charged for in Paris, is not an extremely cheap article. Neither is 
the time requisite for taking views by means of it, counting all the 
stages of the process, so very short as has been represented by some. 


M. Arago says,— 


** Those persons are deceived, who suppose that during a journey they 
may avail themselves of brief intervals while the carriage slowly mounts a 
hill, to take views of a country. They also are not less mistaken, who, 
struck by the curious results sometimes produced by the adhesion of the 
pages, or the pressure upon the engravings in very old books, have cherished 
dreams of reproducing and multiplying photographic designs by lithogra- 
phic impressions. It is not in the moral world alone that the very perfec- 
tion of certain qualities tends to defects; the maxim often finds its applica- 
tion in the world of art. To the perfect polish, the incalculable tenuity of 
the coating upon which M. Daguerre operates, are to be ascribed the 
finish, the grace, the harmony of these photographic designs; and to rub, 
to finger such designs, to subject them to the action of the press or roller, 
would cause their irreparable destruction. Butwho ever thought of forcibly 
pulling a ribbon of lace, or brushing the wing of a butterfly ?” 


But he thinks the process may be completed in thirty minutes, 
or three quarters of an hour, in cases of no extraordinary circum- 
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stances, either as respects climate, season, or magnitude and diver- 
sity of subject. He says, ‘ in reality ten or twelve minutes in the 
dull weather of winter are amply sufficient for taking a view of a 
monument, a section of a town or a landscape ;” that is, after un- 
packing and adjusting the camera, the time spent in preparing the 
plate, and the few minutes necessary for the final operation of ren- 
Te the picture thus obtained insensible to the iano action of 
ight. 

But hear how the philosopher and orator expatiates upon the 


contributions to science which the Daguerréotype may be expected 
to render :— 


“‘ The preparation employed by M. Daguerre isa re-agent much more 
sensible to the action of light than any other hitherto in use. Never have 
the rays of the moon, we do not say in a natural state, but even when con- 
centrated by the most powerful lens, or in the focus of the largest reflector, 
been capable of producing ‘any perceptible physical effect. The plated 
discs prepared by M. Daguerre, on the contrary, receive impressions from 
the action of the lunar rays and the succeeding operations to such an extent 
as permits the hope that we shall be in a situation to make photographic 
charts of our satellite. In other words, in a few minutes we shall be able 
to execute one of the longest, most tedious, and most delicate operations of 
astronomy. 

‘** An important branch of the sciences of experiment and calculation,— 
that which treats of the intensity of light, or photometry, has hitherto made 
little progress. The philosopher approaches pretty nearly to the determi- 
tion of the comparative intensities of two luminous sources when near each 
other, and simultaneously visible ; but the means of ascertaining this rela- 
tion are imperfect when the condition of simultaneity does not exist—when 
the question regards a light visible at present, and one which will not be 
seen till after the first has disappeared. 

‘The artificial lights, to which as standards of comparison the observer in 
the case in question is reduced to have recourse, seldom maintain the requi- 
site permanence and steadiness ; nor, more particularly as respects the stars, 
do our artificial lights possess the necessary whiteness, From these causes, 
there exist very great discrepancies between the determinations of the com- 
parative intensities of the sun and moon,—of the sun and stars, as given Lv 
men of equal scientific acquirements. Thence also the sublime inferences 
deducible from these latter comparisons, in relation to the humble place 
occupied by our luminary amid the millions of suns with which our firma- 
ment is studded, are still veiled in reserve, even in the works of those 
authors whose least fault is timidity. 

*‘Let us not hesitate, then, to announce the fact; the re-agents dis- 
covered by M. Daguerre will speed onwards the progress of those sciences 
which confer the highest honour on the human mind. By their aid the 
philosopher will be enabled henceforth to proceed on the principle of abso- 
lute intensities ; he will compare lights by their effects. If he find it use- 
ful, the same tablet will present him with the impression of the dazzling 
beams of the sun, and with the pencillings of rays three hundred thousand 
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times fainter than those of the moon—the rays of thestars. These different 
imprints he will equalize, either by reducing the .stronger lights,—through 
means of excellent methods, the result of recent discoveries, the explanation 
of which would be here misplaced,—or by allowing the brightest rays to 
operate, say, only for a second, and continuing according to circumstances 
the action of the others for half an hour. In short, when observers apply 
a new instrument to the study of nature, what they expected from it has 
always proved little indeed compared with the series of discoveries which 
the instrument originated. In this instance it is upon the unforeseen that 
we are especially to reckon. Does this sentiment appear paradoxical ? 
Some references will demonstrate its justness. 

“‘Some children casually attached two glass lenses of different focus to 
the opposite extremities of atube. They thus produced an instrument 
which enlarged distant objects, and represented them as if near at hand. 
Observers of more skill applied it with the sole—the modest hope—of see- 
ing the stars a little better—stars known from the remotest antiquity, but 
which till then men had been able to study very imperfectly. Scarcely, 
however, is this chance gift turned towards the firmament, than myriads of 
new worlds are discovered. Searching into the constitution of the six 
planets known to the ancients, these observers find it to be analogous to the 
earth’s—by mountains whose altitude they measure—by atmospheres whose 
vicissitudes they trace,—by the phenomena of the melting and renewing of 
polar snows, similar to those of the terrestrial poles,—by rotatory move- 
ments corresponding to those which here below regulate the alternations of 
day and night. Directed to Saturn, the tube of the children of the Middle- 
burgh spectacle-maker disclosed there a phenomenon the strangeness of 
which exceeded whatever the most enthusiastic imaginings had been able to 
realize. 

‘We mean that ring—or, if the expression be better—that bridge with- 
out supports, 71,000 leagues in span, and 11,000 leagues in breadth, 
which environs on every side the globe of the planet, without approaching 
itin any part nearer than 9,000 leagues. Had any one foreseen, that, 
applied to the observation of Jupiter’s four moons, this tube would enable 
us to detect the rays of light in their speed of 80,000 leagues per second,— 
that attached to graduated instruments it would serve to demonstrate the 
existence of no stars whose light comes to us in less than three years—that 
in short, following out with its assistance certain observations, certain analo- 
gies we should have attained within immense probability,—the conclusion 
that the ray by which at any given instant we descry certain nebulosities 
has parted on its journey from these regions several millions of years before, 
—in other terms, that these nebulosities from the successive propagation of 
light would be visible from the earth several milllons of years after their 
entire annihilation ! 

“The telescope for near objects—the microscope—would furnish subjects 
of remarkable analogies, for nature is not less admirable in her minuteness 
than in her immensity. Applied at first to the observation of certain insects 
whose forms naturalists wished merely to enlarge in order more correctly to 
reproduce them by the graving tool, the microscope unveiled, subsequently 
and unexpectedly, in air, in water, in all liquids those animalcules, those 
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infusories, those strange reproductions in which we may one day hope to 
grasp the first principles of a rational explanation of the phenomena of life, 
Recently directed to the minute fragments of different stones hitherto 
ranked among the hardest, the most compact of which the crust of our 
globe is composed, the microscope has disclosed to the eyes of astonished 
observers the fact that these stones have lived—that they are a compost 
formed of millions of millions of microscopic animals kneaded together. 
‘This digression, it will be recollected, was intended to undeceive those 
who would wrongfully shut up the scientific applications of M. Daguerre’s 
processes within the circuit of what is actually known, the outline of which 
we have traced. But we hope differently—and do not facts already justify 
our anticipations? We might speak, for example, of certain ideas which 
we entertain of methods of rapid investigation which topography might 
borrow from photographical principles. I shall attain my object more 
directly, however, by introducing here a curious remark related to us yes- 
terday by M. Daguerre. According to his observations, the hours of the 
morning and those of the evening equally distant from midday, and con- 
sequently corresponding to the same altitudes of the sun above the horizon, 
are not alike favourable to the production of photographic images. For 
example, at all seasons of the year, and under circumstances of atmospheri- 
cal influence in appearance the same, images are formed with more rapidity 
at eleven o’clock in the morning than at five in the afternoon, at eight 
o’clock than at four, at nine than at three. Let us suppose this result 
verified, and the meteorologist obtains an additional principle, one element 
more than he possessed for the construction of his tables. Thus, to former 
observations on the state of the thermometer, barometer, hygrometer, and 
transparency of the atmosphere, there remains to be added an element not 
detected by the instruments previously in use,—an account must be taken 
of a particular absorption, which cannot be without influence upon many 
other phenomena, on those even connected with physiology and medicine.” 


These extracts must tempt many of our readers to put them- 
selves in possession of a manual the study of which will enable 
the ingenious and the expert to succeed with the same certainty 
and perform with the same splendid results as the author of the 
invention : and what is perhaps not less to be noted, it will improve 
without superseding the studies, or giving up to mechanical contri- 


_ vances the efforts of genius as hitherto practised by painters and 


master artists ; affording new subjects and new combinations—* the 
union of grandeur in mass—with exquisite detail.” 

M. Daguerre’s chapter on Dioramic Painting and the develop- 
ment of its principies and his new method, have been justly taken 
into the account of the French government and legislature when 
awarding a pension for the unreserved disclosure of all his inven- 
tions, and the promise of contributing whatever discoveries he may 
hereafter make in the departments which form the themes of the 
present pages. His annnal pension amounts to 250/. sterling, and 
a reversion of one half to his widow ; that to the son of his coadjutor, 
M. Niepce, is something better than 166/. per annum, with a simi- 
lar reversionary clause. 
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Arr. 1V.—Une Année en Espagne. Par Cuartes Dinier. 2 Vols., 

Bruxelles edit.: Meline, Cans, et Cic. 
M. Cuartes Dinier, whose brother Firmin is favourably known 
to French liberal political writers as one of the late editors of the 
Bon Sens, undertook a journey into Spain, and made copious notes 
in his memoranda-books. He moreover wrote frequent letters to 
various periodicals, containing the substance of all he saw or passed 
through in that country. ‘ Those notes and these letters,” says 
the author in his preface, ‘‘ form a species of journal which is now 
placed before the public in the shape of two volumes.” He has 
changed nothing—he has left to the future that which the present 
is become, and to the present that which became the past; and he 
begs the reader to make those alterations in imagination which the 
lapse of a very short time may render necessary. But let us 
follow the traveller, on his entrance into Spain, across the French 
frontiers. 

The last stars were lost upon the heights of the Caingon, and 
morning broke upon the melancholy face of nature in those parts. 
The diligence, in which M. Didier was the only passenger, ascend- 
ed a road the frequent sinuosities of which resembled the river 
Meander ; and the conducteur, who is described as a gros Gasgon, 
trapu et bavard (English synonyms for these expressions scarcely 
exist) was singing the popular air of the Bon Roi Dagobert upon 
his seat. ‘Those were the last I’rench words M. Didier was des- 
tined to hear for some time upon the soil of his native land; and a 
few minutes after the cessation of the chorus, he had crossed the 
limits which mark the boundary of the two kingdoms. ‘The 
postilion approached the door to solicit the propina ;—that was 
the first word of Spanish which fell upon the ears of our tra- 
veller. 

Beggars in rags were the first objects he encountered, and then 
there appeared upon the road a few mountaineers in caps and with 
red waist-bands, and who were rambling about the woods in a 
most suspicious manner, now suddenly disappearing from view, and 
then as suddenly emerging into sight again. Next there passed by 
a company of soldiers, badly equipped, and almost in rags,—and 
these worthies were on their way to protect the frontiers! M. Di- 
dier did not make the observation—but it is suggested to our own 
minds—and this is it:—we wonder what impression about a hun- 
dred French soldiers would have made upon this shabby band of 
nearly double that amount? ‘They would not have had much trou- 
ble in possessing themselves of the frontiers which the Spaniards 
were sent to defend. The neighbouring country was savage and 
wild—vast masses of rocks intersected the line of forest with which 
the road is bordered—indeed, it seems that it was a spot in which 
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Salvator Rosa would have placed a nocturnal attack ; but the splen- 
dours of the rising sun had dispersed the phentoms of the night 
and softened the asperities of the scenery. 

M. Didier arrived at la Junguere—a long and dirty street 
bounded by ugly habitations. Scarcely had he descended from the 
diligence, when a cloud of custom-house officers surrounded him ; 
but the donation of a franc rendered them as civil as they were 
uncivil at the first abord. The costume of these officers is not 
picturesque —it is ridiculous. They wear a large pair of trousers, 
like a Dutchman’s, and a short jacket covered with lace and red 
braiding. An old hat, like a brigand’s in a picture or on the stage, 
a belt for the cartouches, an old sabre, and a musket, complete the 
description. The police-officer was a wretch clothed in rags,and 
as much like a man in authority as the lazzaroni of Naples. He 
pounced upon our traveller, carried him off to the police-office, and 
presented him to a commissary who affixed the stamp to a passport 
which he could not read. M. Didier then mounted into the dili- 
gence once more, and speedily reached Figueres. 


‘** The town of Figueres is nothing,” says M. Didier, ‘‘ and only claims 
mention in a map in consequence of its situation as a frontier-place, and the 
fortress which commands it. This immense edifice was commenced in the 
eighteenth century, and is not yet completed. Itis the last monument of 
the last glories of the Peninsula. ‘The buildings themselves are of an ad- 
mirable construction ; but the site is badly chosen. Some general observed 
—I know not who—that the mason ought to have been stoned, and the 
engineer whipped. ‘The air is stagnant and cannot circulate in the enclo- 
sure, a circumstance which renders the place very unhealthy. The few 
soldiers that I saw there recal to mind those cannoneers of Maremmes, 
whose feverish countenances and feeble walk they possessed. They have 


scarcely sufficient force to carry their firelocks ; and the knapsack is a heavy 
load.” 


Such is the description of an entry into that territory which was 
once the soil pressed by the feet of heros, and on which the Moors 
and Spaniards maintained a warfare of centuries. Retrospection 
leads us almost to regret, in behalf of degenerate Spain, those glo- 
rious days when the chivalry of Roderick perished upon the field of 
Xeres? And these reminiscences call to our recollection at the 
same time the words of the poet :— 


‘* Who has not read how Julian bore 
Warfare against his king of yore, 
When Tarif and the Moorish train 
O’erwhelmed the liberties of Spain ? 
And why ? because La Cava’s wail 
Told to his ears a fatal tale ; 





A daughter’s shame the father viewed, 
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And entered on the deadly feud, 

That sent upon the wing of fame 

A country’s curse for Julian’s name. 
Ever the cold seducer’s fate 

Be woe, contumely, rage, and hate ;— 
iis be despair and ling’ring sorrow— 
‘The same to-day—the same to-morrow ; 
For ne’er on Lybia’s desart rolled, 

A serpent, in its vengeful fold, 

More ven’mous than the man who'd buy, 
A short and evanescent joy— 

A moment of a guilty bliss, 

At price of woman’s happiness.— 

Oh! when her virgin pride is gone, 

For ever is the fair undone !” 


ut under the influence of our poetic inspirations, we forget that 
M. Didier is wandering about in the castle of I’igueres. ‘To his 
description, we of our own knowledge can say that the barracks of 
this citadel are magnificent—but deserted ; the courts are vast, but 
empty—the grass grows on the platforms and on the walls,—and 
the only position of the edifice, which would really now seem a work 
of necessity, viz.—the infirmary, is left unfinished. M. Didier wan- 
dered a long time in that silent desart without encountering a soul; 
but at a considerable distance he perceived an occasional sentinel, 
quietly leaning upon one of the cannon or the heavy mortars on the 
walls. Large rats devoured the carriages of the ordnance, and the. 
mice capered about as if it were their own domain. Behold! 
under what a sorrowful aspect does Spain open upon the traveller 
who issues from the smiling fields of France—a anomie monu- 
ment of a decline without example, and of a misery without an 
end! 

Having accompanied our traveller over the frontiers, we shall 
transport him and our readers to Saragossa, omitting any relation of 
the intervening incidents ; not because they are devoid of interest, 
but inasmuch as our limits do not permit us to tarry upon the road. 
M. Didier had one year to investigate Spain ; but we have only a 
few pages to devote to the subject. Let us refer to the book itself 
to continue the narrative :— 


‘“‘ There is a line of diligences from Saragossa to Madrid, which corre- 
sponds with that upon the road to Barcelona, and which also depends upon 
the Catalonian company. On this occasion I only obtained a place with 
considerable difficulty, and that was in the Rotonde. The following is 
the colloquy which occurred between me and one of the clerks of the office. 

***T want a place for Madrid.’ 

‘“** There is none.’ 

*** What! not a single place ?’ 
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** * Not one.’ 

*** And when will there be any ?’ 

***T do not know.’ | 

‘* My laconic interlocutor had not once deigned to raise his eyes towards 
me. I was suddenly inspired with a sudden ray of revelation—a veil fell 
from my eyes—in a moment I understood my business. 

“Ts it possible?’ I repeated. ‘How disagreeable that you should be 
uncertain whether there be still a place.’ 

** And, as I uttered these words, I took a piastre from my pocket and 
placed it upon the desk, so that the clerk perceived my manceuvre. 

*** Ah! while I think of it,’ said he, pretending to consult his register, 
‘I fancy there is just one place left in the Rotonde. I shall refer once 
more. Yes! you are exceedingly fortunate—there is one—and only one!’ 

***T am very sorry that there is only one, because that must be a middle 
place, and I am anxious to have a corner one.’ 

** * Tmpossible !’ 

‘** Have the goodness to refer to your book once more,’ said I, drawing 
from my pocket a second piastre, and laying it in the same place where I 
had deposited the other. 

*¢ * Well—we can but look,’ observed the man. ‘It must be more satis- 
factory to consult one’s book twice than once. Ah! how foolish I was! 
Si, senor, you can have a corner place. It is the first seat in the Rotonde 
that is disengaged, and not the last.’ 

‘** When I paid the amount of my place, there were two piastres too much ; 
but no one took any notice of this mistake. When I left the office, how- 
ever, the elerk raised his hat—a compliment he had not paid me on my 
entrance. He even accompanied me as far as the door. 

*** Muchas Gracias, Caballero.’ 

°° * Caballero, le beso la mano.’ 

** And I hastened to pack up my baggage for the ensuing morning. An 
honest Belgian, who did not understand the efficacy of a silver key, was 
retained fifteen days at Saragossa ;—somehow or another, there never was 
a place !” 





When the diligence, on its way from Saragossa to Madrid, stopped 
at Ateca, M. Didier was disgusted with the numbers of beggars 
that surrounded the vehicle. A boy, with a head like a monkey, 
beat a drum upon his chin (or in vulgar parlance, played chin- 
chopper) with a great stone, making the most hideous noise 
imaginable. An old man converted his body into a wheel, and 
rolled along the ground ; an old woman struck up a few staves of an 
amorous ditty ; and a young girl, whom her rags had left half 
naked, made obscene gestures ,—and all these achievements were 
accomplished to obtain an enarto. Did any one endeavour to reason 
with these degraded beings, and to recal them to a sense of their 


shame, they would answer, “ Comes /” Alas! how many centuries 


must pass away before reformation shall abrogate these stains upon 
the human race ? 
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Suddenly a young girl, elegantly attired, and with a most lady- 
like gait, passed through this multitude of dirty wretches, and has- 
. tened to seat herself on a stone bench at the foot of an olive-tree, 
the shade of which seemed grateful to that fair being. She agitated 
her fan with her right hand in a manner betokening the most volup- 
tuous lassitude, and her black eye followed the diligence, till she was 
out of sight. M. Didier was lost in amazement at the singular 
behaviour of this strange, but beautiful and interesting girl. 
«* Was she the victim of a protracted absence ?”’ thought he within 
himself. ‘ Had the neglect of some faithless swain plunged her 
into that melancholy which had so deeply touched her soul!” He 
reflected that she might be a female of superior mind and elevated 
intellect, whom circumstances compelled to linger in a village where 
she was dying of ennui and languor, and who was anxious to shine 
upon some more capacious and suitable stage, like the eagle which 
aspires to the sun. Condemned to a species of indolence and inac- 
tivity, she haply sought that spot to obtain a sight of that which 
would vary the dull subjects of her contemplation, and enable her 
imagination to follow the rapid wheels of the vehicle into other 
provinces and to the great metropolis of her country. Probably, 
for a moment, consoled by the illusion, the sad but beautiful captive 
returned less unhappily to her hut! 

Such was the idea of M. Didier, until the following dialogue with 
the individual,who, in Spain, runs by the side of the horses to whip 
and urge them on, dissipated the illusion. 


‘¢¢ Who is that woman ?’ said I. 

‘© *What woman ?’ 

‘¢* The lady that came to see the diligence as we passed through Ateca.’ 

“*¢ Ah! ah! you did not fail, then, to observe her ?’ 

‘¢* She is very pretty.’ 

‘‘ ¢ She is not bad-looking, and has something of the gipsey about her.’ 

«¢¢ But who is she then ?’ 

*** You cannot guess ?” 

466 No.’ 

4e6 She 3 

“© ¢ Will you satisfy my curiosity ?’ I exclaimed, considerably irritated. 
‘ What does she seat herself upon that stone for, beneath the olive ?’ 

*** She hopes to charm the susceptible heart of some traveller,’ was the 
reply. 

‘*T threw myself back into my corner, annoyed at having interrogated 
the man. With one breath he had destroyed an entire romance. Oh! how 
frequently does the stern truth of reality compel us to forget the beautiful 
and poetic visions of our imagination! On the branch where fancy fre- 
quently places a charming bird, twines the venemous reptile !” 





At length we find M. Didier at Madrid, where he sees that every 
one is deeply occupied with the political aspect of the country. 
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Nothing was spoken of but the civil war—and of that they spoke 
too much; “ actions, and not words were required,” said M. Didier 
to a Spanish friend, at the period when the Fabian system of Espar- 
tero seemed to intimate that many years might elapse before the 
termination of the contest. In England and France the people do 
not entertain a proper notion of the Spaniards ; and M. Didier was 
deceived like all former travellers. Nothing is less poetic than the - 
poetic side of Spain! They who proceed to Madrid with the idea 
of seeing something of a people in a state of revolution—of a reflec- 
tion, in a word, of the French insurrection of 39 upon that capital— 
are seriously disappointed. No cityin the universe presents a more 
peaceful aspect to the eye of the visitor than Madrid. With the 
exception of a few patrols of city police, the public market-places 
are like the Cortez itself—a rendez-vous for the idJe, who meet.to 
chatter upon the last news and invent fresh ones. The Philippies 
of Demosthenes upon the Athenians would admirably suit the Spa- 
niards of the present day: on seeing them musing at the Puerta- 
del-Sol, their eternal rendez-vous, a stranger would take them for the 
loungers of Athens, who hunted after news from one spot to another, 
while Philip was actually at their gates. 

The following description of Mina, which we find at the com- 
mencement of the second volume, may probably interest the reader. 
We do not place it in the shape of an extract, as we have trans- 
ferred it in our own language to these pages, and have considerably 
abridged the original of our author. 

Don Francisco Espoz y Mina was born in Navarre, in a little 
village of Idozin, on the 17th of June, 1781. His father and 
mother were simple labourers, and he received no other education 
than that which they gave him. At the death of his father he 
entered into possession of his little patrimony, and cultivated his 


-land until the age of twenty-one. The invasion of 1808 drew him 


from this tranquil state of existence, and exchanged his residence 
from a cottage to a camp. He entered the Spanish army as a 
volunteer on the 8th of February, 1809, and shortly afterwards 
passed into the ranks of the Guerillas, commanded by his nephew 
Xavier Mina. This band was dissolved in 1810, and Xavier was 
made prisoner by the I’rench troops. The subject of this memoir 
(the uncle) was then chosen the chief of seven of the ancient Gue- 
rillas who alone remained under arms. Such was the debut of a 
man whose fame subsequently became so great. 

Scarcely had he assumed the command of his little force, when he 
was named commandant of the Guerillas in Navarre. The regency, 
which governed the kingdom in the absence of lerdinand, con- 
firmed him in this honourable situation, and gradually raised him to 
the rank of commander-in-chief of Arragon. His first measure, as 
dictator of the Guerillas of Navarre, was to disarm all the chiefs of 
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the band which scattered dismay and alarm over the entire country. 
He then captured a notorious bandit, of the name of Echevarria, 
who, at the head of six or seven hundred men, had laid waste the 
whole of Navarre. 

From this period Mina assumed a more determined position. He 
succeeded in organising a body of partizans who attacked the French 
armies with considerable success. Often betrayed, and frequently 
beaten, he invariably rallied his men, and became so formidable that 
he obtained from the enemy the name of the “ King of Navarre.” 
He says in his Memoirs, that during one campaign he fought a 
hundred and forty battles, without counting skirmishes and flying 
engagements. Massena, the great French general himself, was 
bound to acknowledge the courage and talent of Mina. 

Mina also contributed essentially to the victory of Salamanca, 
which the Anglo-Portuguese troops obtained over the French, by 
opposing the march of twenty-six thousand men, and eighty pieces 
of cannon destined to reinforce the army of Marshal Marmont. He 
performed the same good office to the allies in reference to the bat- 
tle of Vittoria, by preventing the junction of twenty-eight thousand 
men with the main body of the French army. It was in con- 
sequence of the inferiority in number of the French troops that 
they lost the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria. 

Not contented with defending his native country, this great man 
turned his attention towards the welfare of those immediately within 
the reach of his influence, and organised a court of justice, which 
sate in the camp, and decided all differences between the people of 
Alava, Guipuzcoa, and Upper Arragon. When he was named po- 
litical chieftain of Navarre in 1813, he profited by his double, civil 
and military, authority to favour everything which could conduce to 
the welfare of the inhabitants, and to heal the sores caused by the 
long war that had devastated the country. Armed with the sword 
of magistrate and general at the same time, he united in his person 
all the force of the state, and never abused the power that was 
entrusted to him. 

In 1814, Mina, having crossed the frontier, was occupied in 
blockading Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port, when the peace terminated 
the campaign. ‘The victorious partizan was then enabled to aspire 
at anything, and Ferdinand, restored to his throne, was desirous 
of becoming acquainted with him. But during the month which 
Mina passed at Madrid, he was convinced that there are two species 
of fortunes—those of courts, and those of wars. He was too 
frank and too simple in his manners ever to obtain the favours 
of the former. He spoke to Ierdinand of state institutions and 
political liberties ; the courtiers became alarmed at this sincerity of 
language, and Mina was at length prevailed upon to returninto Na- 
varre. On the 26th of September, 1814, Mina was compellel to 
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take refuge in France, in consequence of the failure of an attempt 
which he made upon Pampeluna. The French government allowed 
him a pension, and the noble general retired to a modest villa at 
Bar-sur-Aube. During the hundred days, Napoleon endeavoured 
to gain over Minato his cause ; but the Spaniard would not betra 

the allegiance which he owed to even the sovereign whom he had 
offended. In 1820, Mina again returned into Navarre to publish 
the constitution which I*erdinand had abolished, and this time he 
was received at Pampeluna with cries of ‘‘ Liberty! Liberty !”’ 
When the cause of the constitution had triumphed at Madrid, he 
was appointed captain-general of Navarre; but he demanded to be 
transferred into Gallicia, and obtained the gratification of his wishes. 
From Gallicia he proceeded to Leon, where he gave a striking 
example of subordination, by serving in the ranks of the national 
volunteers. In 1822, Mina received the command of the army in 
Catalonia from the minister San-Miguel, the principality having 


been declared in a state of war, in consequence of the hostilities of 


the factions of the absolutists and apostolicists. Mina proceeded 
to Madrid in order to concert his plans of operation with the 
government ; but he returned to Cataloniain disgust at the igno- 
rance of the administration relative to that province. On the 9th of 
September, 1827, he entered Catalonia with eight hundred infantr 
and two hundred and seventy-five cavalry; and on the 10th, he 
took the command of the army—or rather he formed one. Cata- 
lonia was then occupied by thirty-thousand factious people who 
had possessed themselves of various strongholds, and who had 
formed a government, called the Spanish Regency, at Urge]. A\l- 
though Mina had great disadvantages to contend against, he exer- 
cised a vast moral influence upon the insurgents by the terror of 
his name, and he raised the seige of Cervera and Castelli-Fullit. 
The insurgents had fortified themselves in this last place, and 
Mina razed it to the ground, in order to punish the obstinacy 
of the besieged, and to afford a lesson to the remainder of the 
rebels. After this terrible expedition, he ordered the followin 
inscription to be placed upon the ruins of Castelli-I’ullit :— 
AQUI EXISTIO CASTELLI-FULLIT. 
PUEBLOS, 
TOMAD EXEMPLO; 
NO ABRIGUEIJIS A LOS ENEMIGOS DE LA PATRIA. 

This rigorous measure had appeared necessary to Mina, in order 
to make an immediate impression upon the people, on his arrival 
in Catalonia. Mina then marched from success to success; he 
took Bulagna, beat the absolutists in every battle, put the regency 
of Urgel to flight, took possession of the papers of that body, 
massacred the ferocious band of Romogosa, threw back upon the 
French territory the scattered remnants of rebellion, and, after 
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six months of perilous marches, and hard fought battles, wrote to 
the government to announce the termination of the warfare. Such 
great services were recompensed by the grade of lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and by the great cross of Saint Ferdinand; and about the 
same time he received the command-in-chief of Catalonia, whereas 
he had up to that moment only possessed the superintendence of 
the army. 

The revolution of July, 1830,—those three glorious days on 
which France set an example to the whole of civilized Europe, 
and rose superior to those nations which affect the posses- 
sion of liberty, without its real attainment, and on which the 
greatest of European people manifested a disposition which could 
only have originated in the high state of refinement which they had 
reached in comparison with the other old monarchies of Europe,— 
the revolution of July suddenly threw the illustrious emigrant into 
the adventurous and perilous state of existence which he had been 
compelled to pass in his youth. He was an emigrant for several 
years in England—he proceeded after the expiration of that time. to 
I'rance—he lost two months ina state of inactivity—but at length 
he opened his eyes, and embarked in an enterprize the success of 
which was an attainment almost impossible. He entered Spain, 
and, after a most desperate struggle, was compelled to return in- 
to France. His exile lasted some time longer and still the 
popularity of his name pointed him out as the natural chief of the 
Spanish revolution. But, excludedfrom all amnesties, he was the last 
to be recalled. A special decree terminated his exile, and placed 
him at the head of the army of the North. On his arrival at 
Pampeluna, he assembled the chapter, and addressed the monks as 
follows :—‘* Four years ago,” said he, ‘ you offered three thousand 
piastres for the head of the traitor Mina. I now bring it to you 
myself, pay me the money for my expenses in the ensuing war.” 
This was the nature of his talent: he did not speak in metaphor— 
he demonstrated his meaning by his motions. M. Viardot, in a 
necrologic notice upon Mina, tells us another trait, which is pos- 
terior to the foregoing one, and which is impressed with the same 
practical spirit. He had arrived at Barcelona after the insurrection 
of the Junta. he being in the capacity of captain-general. One 
day he heard some masons talking politics as they were building a 
wall; the subject of their conversation was a regret that they were 
not employed against the insurgents. ‘The same evening Mina 
ordered all their implements to be taken away from them. On the 
following morning, when the masons went to their labour, they 
sought an audience with Mina, and declared that they could not 
work without trowels or hods. “‘ Buy some,” answered Mina.— 
“ But we have no money,” returned they.—‘I am like you,” 
said Mina, “I have neither trowel, nor hod, nor money—and I 
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5 ean to prosecute any enterprize however eligible it may 
e. 

Mina has been called the Spanish Lafayette; and he certainly 
merited the title by his firmness, the constancy of his principles, 
and the unity of his political life. He was also endowed with a 
strange disinterestedness—strange, we say, because it was found 
in a Spaniard, and in an age when égoisme is the ruling passion of 
the civilised portion of mankind. is good sense was modest 
and sure—he was devoid of caprice—and his courage was un- 
daunted. He possessed all the qualities of a hardy soldier, and was 
therefore totally unfitted for courts. 


“The biography of Mina is the more interesting,’”’ concludes M. Didier, 
‘* because he was indebted for his glory solely to himself, and was the son of 
his own works. Without birth—without fortune—without education—he 
rose from the bosom of the people, where he was born, to the first ranks 
in the social hierarchy of his country. He was indebted for that elevation 
neither to intrigue nor to court favour: he owed it solely to the vigour 
and rectitude of his character.” 


The panygeric of the French author is not overdrawn: Mina 
was certainly one of the greatest generals of modern day, and 
ought to be remembered with pride by every denizen of the nation 
to which he belonged. We shall treat the reader with M. Didier’s 
opinions upon another great Spanish general—although a com- 
mander in a bad cause—but one, who, had he lived, would most 
probably have by this time placed his master upon the throne for 
which he contended. At all events that master would not have 
now been a fugitive and the guest of French hospitality. We 
allude to Zumalacarreguy. 


‘* Zumalacarreguy was not a mere sabreur as many French and English 
journalists have represented him to be. He was altogether the man ofa 
peculiar faction, which was incarnate in him. He played in Navarre the 
part which Mina played there during the war of independence. A Navarrese 
himself, he knew the soil and the inhabitants. Endowed with the spirit of 


-adventure which makes partizans, he multiplied himself, as it were, with 


the utmost activity. Agile as an infant upon the mountains, he was every- 
where at one time—he possessed the gift of ubiquity—and the enemy were 
disconcerted by the rapidity of his marches and the audacity of his coups de 
main. But he was not only a man of mere inspiration—study had regulated 
his warlike instincts, without divesting them of one particle of their ferocity 
or of their spontancousness. ” 


Before Zumalacarreguy had passed from the service of the queen, 
in which he was a colonel, into the camp of Don Carlos, he was 
considered one of the best officers of the Spanish army. [is in- 
flexible severity turned to the profit of the cause in which he had 
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embarked himself ; and his justice instituted amongst the wild and 
vagabond Guerillas a degree of discipline to which they had never 
_ previously attained. He made an army of those hordes. He has 
been reproached with acts of ferocity that have left a stigma upon 
his character ; but that ferocity is the companion of all civil wars. 

A propos of these observations, we will here relate an anecdote, 
which is not found in the book of M. Charles Didier—which the 
public are not generally acquainted with—and for the truth of which 
we canvouch. It was related to us by the late Sir Paul Baghott, 
whose friendship we enjoyed, and who proceeded to the Carlist 
camp in the year (we believe) of 1836, as correspondent for the 
Morning Post. Mais, au fait. 

On one occasion, after a fierce engagement between a division of 
Rodil’s troops and a detachment of the Carlists, several prisoners 
of rank were taken on both sides. Zumalacarreguy treated his 
. captives with the utmost consideration and kindness, invited them 
to his own table, and immediately sent, in obedience to their 
wishes, to propose an exchange with those captured by General 
Rodil, who at that period commanded the Queen’s troops. The 
Carlist general and his prisoners were seated at table when Zuma- 
lacarreguy's officer returned from the Christino camp; and the 
host and his guests were upon the most friendly terms, discussing 
the merits of the late action, and conversing as if they were all 
partizans in one cause. Zamalacarreguy perused Rodil’s reply to 
his despatch, and without uttering a word, he passed the document 
to the Christino prisoner of the highest rank at the table. The 
contents were hastily scanned by this individual, and the letter was 
handed round to his companions. General Rodil had that morning 
shot all his Carlist prisoners. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Zumalacarre- 
guy, in a tone of voice which sufficiently indicated his feelings,— 
*“ Gentlemen, I have no alternative!” None of the Christinos 
made any reply—they were aware of the truth of the Carlist 
chieftain’s observation, that he had no alternative. Zumalacarreguy 
gave a signal, and the unhappy prisoners marched from the ban- 
quetting-table to the open space before the tent of the commander- 
in-chief, where they were immediately shot. 

It is deeply to be deplored that Zumalacarreguy did not espouse 
the cause of the Queen, instead of lending his assistance to the 
hateful cause of the despotic Bourbons—those tyrants whom 
Irance justly exiled from her shores. ‘The Bourbons never were 
acquainted with the name of liberty—they imagined that despotic 
sway was both the right and duty of Kings—and a terrible retri- 
bution awaited the family of the elder branch. Charles X. was 
precipitated from the throne of the greatest nation in the world— 
a throne, the sovereign of which may control the destinies of 
Europe. Frederick the Great of Prussia declared that if he were 
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King of France, not a musket should be fired in Europe without 
his consent,— Napoleon swayed the destinies of that Kurope by the 
sceptre, which in his hand was a sword, and by the symbolic orb, 
which with him was the thunderbolt of war,—and the throne of 
this great nation, the sovereignty of which was envied by Frede- 
rick, and made available in all its might by Napoleon—this was 
the throne that was lost by the imprudent Charles! But such is 
the infatuation of the Bourbons, that had Don Carlos reached the 
throne of Spain through the blood-stained paths of revolution, 
he would have returned into exile by the same road a short time 
after the crown had been placed upon his brow. 

Zumalacarreguy placed his sword at the disposal of Don Carlos 
as Carmagnola placed his at the orders of Venice. He passed 


over to Don Carlos to gratify personal enmity: the story is thus 
told by M. Charles Didier :— 


* Being one day in conference with the minister of war, Zarco del Valle, 
for some business the nature of which I do not exactly remember, Zuma- 
lacarreguy was informed that he was importunate.—‘ I shall become much 
more so,’ was his menacing reply; and he departed for Navarre, where he 


kept his word. ‘The repulsed colonel became the generalissimo of the armies 
of Charles VY.” 


Such was the man with whom Mina had to combat.  Fellow- 
countrymen, and both well versed in the characteristics of the 
country, the two rivals fought with equal weapons and in a fair 
arena; one was young, with a reputation to make—the other old, 
with a reputation already established. Noone could assert at the 
commencement that the position of the latter was the better. 
Mina moreover was not the master: he was entirely influenced by 
the ministry, and Lander, his ancient enemy, was retained as a per- 
petual spy upon him. 

The Spanish revolution invariably made more noise beyond the 
Pyrenees than at Madrid. With the eye fixed upon the stormy 
Peninsula, aud witnessing its long and laborious deliverance, 
Europe studied with the deepest anxiety all the various phases of 
that struggle, attentive to surprise, amidst that disorder of all social 
elements, the veiled mystery of the future. But that future is now 
present, and will soon be past—and the flight of Don Carlos 
across the frontiers has set at rest the question which agitated the 
minds of all sovereigns, of all political coteries, and of all diplo- 
matists. The civil war in Spain is no longer a matter of specula- 
tion for the journalist—it has become the food of the historian. 

We must not avert our eyes from Spain, with an idea that her re- 
generation is impossible. ‘The aspect of nations does not change 
in one day ; progress is slow, particularly when it has to rise once 
more from the ruins of its own refinement—and it will require 
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ample time and scope to advance even a few paces. Men become 
rich by gradient measures—they are poor on a sudden—and then 
the reconstruction of their fortune is a work of labour, time, and 
difficulty. So it is with nations. Spain moreover does not resem- 
ble other countries. ‘In France,” says M. Didier, “ everything 
that languishes is regarded with horror. We demand prompt solu- 
tions, and take rapid strides in all questions of improvement.” M. 
Didier is right :—the Spanish temperament is widely different from 
that of the French—it accords wonderfully well with the disposi- 
tions of sluggards—it is never in a hurry to progress. ‘‘ C'est 
toujours assez tét pour eux,” says M. Didier ; “ et si lon n’arrive pas, 
eh bien ! on narrive pas !” 

“© Manana !” and ‘ Que importa?” are the two words which are 
repeated most frequently by the Spaniards, and in them is con- 
tained all the practical philosophy of their nation. This extraor- 
dinary patience is proof against all tests: it is manifested in the 
deeds of war as well as in the actions of the private life of the 
Spaniard. Hence has it been reasoned and demonstrated that they 
are much more adapted to a defensive than to an offensive warfare. 
Their force is rather passive than active: they sustain a siege ora 
shock much better than they give an assault, The Spaniard is 
governed by emotions much more than by a system of reasoning, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary sluggishness of his disposition. 
The rudest school of diplomacy is Madrid—an ambassador under- 
takes a severe task if he commence his noviciate there. 

What a variety of false and conflicting opinions are entertained 
relative to this almost inexplicable nation! During a long series 
of years, Spain has been an image of convention, and not of reality, 
amongst nearly all the other countries of Murope. ‘The Spaniards 
were deemed the nation of all monarchical institutions—the type of 
everything the most refined in the shape of national susceptibility 
—the most jealous of innovation: and yet—behold that people 
change, without an emotion, the order of succession to the throne 
to the advantage of a stranger; and to support that stranger and 
foreigner, also without an emotion, did they suffer their rightful 
prince to wander like a vagabond amongst the mountains of Na- 
varre! The Spaniards were the catholic nation par excellence ; 
and yet they have massacred their monks, or permitted them to be 
massacred, and they have despoiled their sacred edifices with the 
temporal arm. Without a doubt they would close their convents 
in the same callous indifference as that in which they now-a-days 
receive the censures of the Roman Pontiff and the bitter expression 
of his discontent. ‘These are not the symptoms of a very fervent 
catholicism, nor a deeply rooted attachment to the old principles of 
monarchy. After this exposure, let our readers renounce the 
Spain of romances, and put faith only in the Spain as it really 
exists. 
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*‘ It cannot be too often intimated,” observes M. Didier, “ that 
Spain is the land of mystery, a problem, the solution of which 
Europe has vainly endeavoured to ascertain.” We may safely 
assert, in corroboration of this remark, that the more one becomes 
acquainted with Spain, the more he suspects her: the farther he 
walks into her territory, the more does he tremble as he puts his 
foot to the ground to take each step, so vast and so numerous are 
the abysses which she contains. Her future destinies are beyond 
the power of the most skilful prophet. The history of other nations 
scarcely affords a parallel case to assist the judgment of him who 
would become a soothsayer in this respect. In the midst of a 
revolution, she marched without enthusiasm: her people are the 
slaves of superior instincts which urge them on, in spite of them- 
selves, towards the accomplishment of their destinies—whatever 
those destinies may be. Spain walks on without knowing whither 
she is going, living from day to day, without any fixed plan, without 
a system, and in a state of absolute ignorance relative to the to- 
morrow! Never was there before afforded such a spectacle to 
Europe. The reader must be aware how careful we should be in 
uttering a prediction relative to such a people as the Spaniards. 
Anarchy is the God of Spain in the present day—and as to the 
venality of the nation, it is almost as proverbial as itis public. M. 
Didier recals to the mind of those who peruse his book, his collo- 
quy with the clerk in the office at Saragossa, and which we have 
produced above. He then goes on to say that men in even very 
high employments in Spain must be treated in the same way. 
«So much the worse for you,” adds M. Charles Didier, “ if your 
enemy or your rival offer a higher bribe than yourself. * * * 
The bureaucratie of Spain is the scum of the country; it is a 
muddy river which infects everything that it touches, and carries 
with it a stream of corruption; but the mud which it leaves behind 
it, in its course, becomes sterile and produces nothing.”’ Here isa 
withering description of the bureaucratie of a nation—that branch, 
the very first principle of which should be honesty! Madrid is 
the seat of the offices—but Barcelona and Cadiz are superior 
to the capital in respect to civilisation. Paris drags all France 
into the vortex of its own whirlpool—London may be denominated 
England—Brussels is Belgium ; but it is Spain which influences 
Madrid in the day of doubt or danger; and the power of the capi- 
tal is only exercised or perceived in moments of national tranquil- 
lity. 

T o give the reader an idea of Spanish justice and of the recti- 
tude of the Christino queen, let us abridge the following anecdote 
from the valuable work under notice. The Queen-Regent pos- 
sesses a country residence at Caravanchel, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid; and her majesty was most anxious to have 4 
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private pathway from the capital to this abode. In order to gratify 
her wishes, it was necessary to make a road through a field in the 
possession of a French land-holder in that vicinity. Such an ob- 
stacle was nothing in the way of a Spaniard. One fine morning 
a band of labourers made an irruption into the property of the 
Frenchman—the road was marked out—a wall was built on either 
side to conceal it from the glances of the profane—and all this was 
done in spite of the wishes of the proprietor and against his in- 
clinations. The French ambassador interfered in behalf of his 
oppressed fellow-countryman, and compelled the arbitrary and licen- 
tious queen to bestow a fitting indemnity upon him whom she had 
treated so despotically. What woulda Frenchman think if Louis- 
Philippe did the same in order to obtain a more easy access to his 
palace at Neuilly ? or what would be the sentiment of an English- 
man, were Victoria to imitate this example, and intersect private 
property with a commodious path to Windsor? But in Spain—a 
country where the sovereign lives in almost open adultery with 
her paramour—such matters are not looked at in the same 
light. ) 

‘Om of M. Charles Didier’s friends had retained and paid for a 
place in the diligence from Aranjuez to Madrid, at the time when 
the court was at the former place. In the morning, when he was 
in the act of stepping into the vehicle, the clerk informed him 
that he could not proceed in it, as the Queen had laid an embargo 
upon all the vehicles for that day to transport her lacqueys to 
Madrid, whither she was about to return immediately. M. Didier’s 
friend demanded the repayment of his money as the least satisfac- 
tion that ought to be granted him ; but the clerk burst out laughing 
in his face. It was true the sum was but a trifle: if it had been 
thousands sterling, the injustice would not have been greater. 
There is a general law in Spain amongst all public companies and 
administrations ;—they invariably demand payment in advance, but 
never return a fraction. 

This mode of conduct makes but little sensation in Spain; and 
Spanish travellers, when they hear these matters alluded to in 
foreign countries, express their most unfeigned surprise that such 
trifles should be treated with any degree of attention or importance. 
The Spaniard considers the government, of whatever kind it may 
be, an enemy with which it is necessary to maintain perpetual hos- 
tilities. He considers himself skilful if he can preserve himself 
from its blows and inflict one upon it inthe dark. Hence may the 
reader account for the existence of those assemblies of banditti and 
robbers which infest Spain. As the royal members of the govern- 
ment act with such little care and reference to justice or imparti- 
ality, the ministers—servum pucus—imitate their superior ; and the 
example is thus set to the subordinates of the ministers themselves, 
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whence the infection immediately spreads to the people. Indiscreet 
journals are suppressed by administrative measures as easily as if 
the case were in Russia or Greece—imprisonment takes place with- 
out the object of it being informed of the “‘why and the where- 
fore”—and any young poet whose verses bear the stamp of liberty, 
is Portal immured in a gaol for some time, or exiled from the 
capital. 

Another specimen of the distributive justice of Spain may be 
found in the following anecdote, which we also abridge from the 
talented book of the author under notice:—A galliot, called the 
Tsabella-Anna, was captured in the waters of Castro. It was well 


- provided with arms, and had on board, besides the crew, twenty- 


seven Spanish officers of some rank, and amongst whom there was 
a natural son of the Duke del Infantado. This young officer was 
Don Manual Toledo, a lieutenant-colonel, who had demanded and 
obtained permission to travel into Italy. He and his twenty-six 
companions passed, with all their arms and baggage, into the ser- 
vice of Don Carlos. They had taken every precaution, and had 
sailed under the English flag, their passports bearing Gibraltar as 
the place of their destination. But, being captured within view 
of the coast, they were surprised en flagrant delit, and their deser- 
tion was palpable. In spite of the evidence of their crime, it 
was decided at Madrid that they should not be put upon their 
trial: they were accordingly sent, as a matter of form, to Porto 
Rico, whencethey could return to Europe at their earliest convenience. 
Eight days after this incident, a few soldiers of a battalion of re- 
cruits in garrison at Toledo, ran about the neighbouring country, 
crying * Long live Charles V!’ ‘This sudden ebullition, which 
originated in diversion, rather than with any more serious view, and 
which produced no evil effects, was punished in a most sanguinary 
manner. ‘Three serjeants, who were accused of being the authors 
of the disturbance, were arrested, tried by a court-marshal, and 
shot! Had there been a natural son of a Duke amongst them, 
they would have all beenspared. What can the reader say in re- 
spect to this manner of distributing justice? One party, with 
avowed, or at least well-proven intentions of favouring Don Car- 
los, are spared ; and another, in a moment of hilarity making use 
of seditious cries, are put to death. This is the way in which the 
principles of justice are understood in Spain; God help those who 
dwell in such a country ! After all, there are only three nations in 
the world where personal security has the slightest guarantee ; and 
those are France, England, and the United States. 

Should any one think of regenerating Spain, the first step must 
be the reform of her courts of Jaw, and of the way in which justice 
—which there becomes injustice—is administered. It is a member 
of the whole body, which is completely mortified, and which daily 
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communicates more and more of its corrupt essence to the remain- 
der of the frame, of which it will complete, if not checked at once, 
the entire dissolution. 

But we must here close M. Charles Didier’s very valuable book, 
and with it terminate our own observations, to which the perusal of 
it has given rise. It appears tous to be written with impartiality 
and after mature consideration, and is evidently the production of 
an individual who has spared no pains to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. The book has obtained a considerable 
degree of success in Paris, and its reprint in Brussels, which edi- 
tion is now before us, is a proof of its popularity. It forms a valu- 
able addition to all the other works that have yet appeared upon 
the same interesting subject, and, as we before observed, may be 
evidently relied upon as an authority. There is a variety of pas- 
sages which we should have gladly noticed, or transferred to our 
pages ; but we have already been induced, by the interesting nature 
of the work, to extend this notice tu a greater length than is usually 
devoted to one book. 





Art. V.—Abrégé de l’Origine de tous les Cultes. Par M. Durvis. 
New Edition. With a Biographical Notice. 2 vols. Paris: Canongette 
et Cie. 


Ir having been desired by many people that M. Dupuis should 
favour the public with an abridgment of his great work on the Ori- 
gine des Cultes, the learned author, in obedience to the wishes of his 
friends and to the suggestions of the public press, produced the two 
small volumes which now lie before us. He analysed the great 
work in such a manner as to present to his readers an epitomi- 
zation of the principles upon which his theory is based, and has 
given an extract of its most important results, without entering into 
unnecessary detail. This abridgment will be by no means useless 
to those who have perused the great work, since it will serve as a 
species of key or introduction, and at all events as an auxiliary, to 
that book from which it is derived. In these two volumes will be 
found just as much as an individual, who is not desirous of plunging 
into the depths of antiquity, may wish his memory to retain. 

From the biographical notice, which is appended to these volumes, 
and which is extracted from the Nouvelle Biographie des Contem- 
porains, by MM. Arnault, A. Jay, E. Jouy, J. Norvins, &c., we 
must extract a few observations relative to the nature of the great 
work, and which equally bear upon the contents of this abridg- 
ment. We shall, however, give these observations in our own 
phraseology. 

The appearance of this work produced an immense sensation. 
Some people were afraid that it was a book calculated to undermine, 
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by its paradoxes, all the principles of the Christian religion. Others 
—and this latter class was the more numerous—perceived in it a 
singular conception, but one of the most exalted interest, and which 
was the production of the most profound erudition, judicious inves- 
tigation, deep meditation, and careful experience. They fancied 
that this work should not be considered with levity nor precipitation, 
nor by superficial intellects: in a word, they considered it to be 
one of those monuments which human genius raises from time 
to time as a signal of its passage through centuries, and which it 
surrenders to the meditation of sages in all times and of all nations, 
and whose minds are independent of religious or political revolution. 
The work of M. Dupuis has neither destroyed nor shaken any creed ; 
when it first appeared the altar and the throne were both trampled 
beneath the feet of the people of France. Re-established a few 
years after this publication, they received from it no injury, because 
religion is a sentiment, and not a calculation, and the heart yields to 
the influence of its inspiration, while the intellect discusses and 
judges the merit of its creed. Monsieur de Tracy gave an abridg- 
ment of Dupuis’ great work, under the title of Analyse Raisonnée de 
Origine de tous les Cultes; and many other I’rench writers have 
either imitated, or commented upon, this valuable work. Dupuis 
dedicated his book to the Academie ; and Lalande made an elabo- 
rate notice of it in the Moniteur. ‘The author was himself anxious 
to burn the manuscript, because he was afraid of arming all the 
religious people es him ; but his wife possessed herself of the 
elaborate treatise, and thus saved so precious an outpouring of 
the wealth of the human mind from the meditated destruction. 

As the title of the work has already informed the reader, the 
ar of it is the origin of all religious creeds, superstitions, 
and mythology. The nature of it may be conveyed to the mind of 
those who peruse this notice by following us in our review of M. 
Dupuis’ ideas relative to Hercules—the chapter devoted to whom 
we take as that which comprises incidents of heathen poetry and 
tradition most generally known. 

Hercules (to follow the reasoning of M. Dupuis) was not a Greek 
prince famous for his romantic adventures, which have been clad in 
the mystic guises of allegory and poetry, and have been sung from 
age to age by all those who have toiled in the fields of epic verse. 
He is the powerful star whose influence animates and fertilises the 
universe. From Meroé in Ethiopia to the British isles,—from 
Thebes in Upper Egypt to the icebergs of Scythia, —from the ancient 
Trapobanus and Palibothra in India to Cadiz, and the shores of the 
Atlantic ocean,—from the forests of Germany to the burning sands 
of Lybia,—wherever the blessings of the sun are felt and appre- 
ciated, there is the worship of Hercules established! In every 
quarter of the world are sung the glorious exploits of the invincible 
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god, who only revealed himself to man to deliver him from his evils, 
and to purge the earth jof monsters—and especially of those tyrants 
who may be included amongst the number of the most terrible 
scourges that have ever been dreaded by mortal weakness. Many 
centuries before the Greeks and Romans worshipped the son of 
Jupiter and Alemene, Egypt and Phoenicia, which certainly did 
not borrow their gods from either Greeks or Romans, had raised 
temples to the sun, and had carried the worship of Hercules to the 
isle of Thasos and to Cadiz, at which places temples had been con- 
serated from far distant times in honour of the twelve victories 
obtained by the demigod upon earth, and which conducted hin 
to immortality. 

It was under the name of Hercules Astrochyton, or the god clad 
in a mantle of stars, that the poet Nonnus designates the sun 
adored by the T'yrians. The epithets of King of the Fire, Chief of 
the World and of Stars, Centre of the Year, Daughter of Time and 
Mother of the Twelve Months, &c., are so many traits which would 
have enabled us to have recognised the sun in all that mysticism of 


meaning, even if the poet had not bestowed upon it the name of 
Helios. 


“He is the same God,” says the poet Nonnus, * whom all the nations of 
the earth adore under different names,—such as Belus on the banks of the 
Euphrates, Ammon in Libya, Apis at Memphis, Saturn in Arabia, Jupiter 
in Assyria, Serapis in Egypt, Helios amongst the Balylonians, Apollo at 
Delphi, Esculapius throughout Greece, &c.” , 


Martianus Capella, in his superb hymn to the Sun, the poet 
Ausonus, and Macrobus, all confirm this multiplicity of names 
given to the same planet by the various people of the earth. 

According to Plutarch, the Egyptians imagined that Hercules 
sate upon a throne in the Sun, and that he travelled with it round 
the world. The author of the hymns attributed to Orpheus, desig- 
nates, in the most precise mauner, the relations, or rather thie 
identity of Hercules with the sun. He calls Hercules “ the ge- 
nerating God of all Time, whose forms vary—the father of every- 
thing, who destroysall things! He is the deity who calls back 
in their turns the morning and the dark night, and who from the 
east to the west traverses the career of his twelve labours : he is the 
valiant Titan, the powerful god, the invincible and omnipotent 
deity, who expels all maladies, and delivers the world from the evils 
that oppress it.” By these explanatory epithets and tropes, can any 
one fail to recognise, under the name of Hercules, that beneficent 
and glorious planet which revivificates all nature and engenders the 
year, which is composed of twelve months, andis represented by the 
career of the twelve labours? In the same way have the Pheeni- 
cians preserved the idea that Hercules was the sun, and that the 
twelve labours signified the twelve signs of the zodiac traversed by 
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that luminary. Porphygry, who was born in Pheenicia, assures us 
that the name of Hercules was given to the sun, and that the 
progress cf the orb of day through the twelve zodiacal signs 
rise to a literal interpretation of imaginary toils. 
Hesiod gives us the following information :— 


gave 


The scholiast of 


‘‘The zodiac, in which the sun achieves its annual course, is the real 
road which Hercules traversed in the fable of his twelve labours. By his 
marriage with Hebe, the goddess of youth, whom he espoused after his 


career was terminated, is represented the year, which renews itself at the 
end of each revolution.” 


It is evident, that if Hercules be the sun, as we have shown by 
the authorities above qucted, the fable of the twelve labours is 
only a solar allegory, whose only signification is to be found in the 
twelve months and twelve signs of the zodiac, through one of which 
signs the sun passes each month. This conclusion will become a 
demonstration by the comparison which we shall presently make of 
each of the labours with each of the months, or with the signs and 
constellations which mark in the heavens the division of time, 
during each of the months of the annual revolution. 

Amongst the different epochs (we are still following M. Dupuis, 
and only abridging his own lucid statement) at which the year com- 
menced in former times, that of the summer solstice has em one 
of the most remarkable. It was at the return of the sun to that 
point that the Greeks fixed the celebration of the Olympic Games, 
the establishment of which was attributed to Hercules; this was 
the origin of the most ancient era of the Greeks. We will thence 
fix the departure of the Sun, or rather Hercules, in his annual route. 
The sign cf the Lion, the abode of that planet, and which originally 
conferred upon it its attributes, having formerly occupied that point, 
his first labour shall be the victory obtained over the Lion; and it 
is exactly that which heathen mythology has always placed at. the 
head of the rest. 


The following is the promised comparison, which we extract from 
the work of M. Dupuis:— 





‘* FIRST MONTH. 

‘* Passage of the Sun under the 
celestial Lion, called the Lion of 
Nemea, marked by the setting in the 
morning of the Jngeniculus, or the 
constellation of the celestial Hercules. 

**SECOND MONTH. 

** Passage of the Sun into the sign 
of the Virgin, marked by the setting 
of the celestial Hydra, called the 
Lernean Hydra, and the head of 
which appcars again in the morning 
i multaneously with Cancer. 


‘S FIRST LABOUR. 


‘Victory gained by Hercules over 
the Lion of Nemea. 


‘SECOND LABOUR. 
‘*Hercules defeats the Lernean 
Hydra, the heads of which sprung 
up again, while a Crab molested him 
in the midst of this labour. 
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““THIRD MONTH. 

** Passage of the sun into the sign 
of the Scales, at the commencement 
of autumn, marked by the rising of 
the celestial Centaur, being the one 
who conferred the rites of hospitality 
upon Hercules. This constellation 
is represented in the heavens with a 
flagon filled with wine and a thyrsus 
ornamented with vine leaves and 
grapes, the symbols of the produc- 
tions of the season. In the evening, 
the celestial Bear rises. 

“FOURTH MONTH. 

* Passage of the Sun into the sign 
of the Scorpion, marked by the 
setting of Cassiopeia, a constellation 
in which a deer was formerly depicted. 

“‘ FIFTH MONTH. 

“Passage of the Sun into the sign 
of Sagittarius, which was consecrated 
to the Goddess Diana, whose temple 
was at Stymphale, in which there 
were stymphalic waters. This pas- 
sage of the Sun is marked by the 
rising of three birds—a vulture, a 
swan, and an eagle, the last of which 
is pierced by the arrow of Hercules. 

“SIXTH MONTH. 

** Passage of the Sun into the sign 
of Capricornus, son of Neptune 
according to some, and grandson of 
the Sun according to others. This 
passage is marked by the setting of 
the stream of Aquarius, which runs 
beneath the position of Capricornus, 
and the spring of which is in the 
hands of Aristeus, the son of the 
river Peneus. 

““SEVENTH MONTH. 

“‘ Passage of the Sun into the 
sign of Aquarius, at the epoch when 
the Olympic Games were celebrated. 
This passage is marked by the Vul- 
ture, which is placed in the heavens 
next to the constellation denominated 
Prometheus, at the same time when 
the celestial Bull culminates towards 
the meridian, at the setting of the 
Horse of Arion, or Pegasus. 


** THIRD LABOUR. 

“‘The hospitality conferred upon 
Hercules by a Centaur, and combat 
of the Centaurs for a barrel of wine. 
Hercules obtained the victory over 
them, and defeated a terrible wild 
beast which laid waste the forests of 
Erymanthus. | 


*‘ VOURTH LABOUR. 
“Triumph of Hercules over a 
deer with golden horns and brazen 
feet, and which Hercules captured 
on the sea-shore when it was asleep. 
“FIFTH LABOUR. 
“Hercules, in the vicinity of 
Stymphale, entered upon an expedi- 
tion against the birds which infested 
the lake of that name. These birds 
were represented in the medals of 
Perinthus as being three in number. 


‘* SIXTH LABOUR. 
“Hercules cleansed the Augean 
stables, which belonged to the son of 
the Sun, or, according to others, the 
son of Neptune. He turned the 
course of the river Peneus to effeet 


his purpose. 


**SEVENTH LABOUR. 

‘* Hercules arrives in A¢lida. He 
is mounted on the horse of Arion, 
and he leads with him the bull of 
Crete, which had been adored by 
Pasiphz, and which then laid waste 
the plains of Marathon. He insti- 
tuted the Olympic Games, at which 
he was the first to combat; and he 
killed the Vulture of Prometheus. 
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‘EIGHTH MONTH. 

‘“‘ Passage of the Sun into the sign 
of Pisces, marked by the rising of 
the celestial Horse in the morning, 
which directs its head towards Aris- 
teus or Aquarius, the son of Cyrene. 


“‘ NINTH MONTH. 

** Passage of the Sun into the sign 
of Aries, which is consecrated to 
Mars, and which was called the Goat 
with the Golden Fleece. This pas- 
sage is marked by the rising of the 
ship Argo, by the setting of Andro- 
meda or the celestial Woman, and 
her girdle, as well as by the setting 
of the Whale, the rising of Medusa, 
and the setting of Queen Cassiopeia. 


‘““TENTH MONTH. 

“The Sun leaves the Ram of 
Phryxus, and enters upon the sign of 
the Bull. This passage is marked 
by the setting of Orion, who was in 
love with the Pleiades, or Atlantides, 
together with the setting of the 
Driver of the Bulls of Icarus of the 
river Eridanus, by the rising of the 
Atlantides, and by that of the Goat, 
the wife of Faunus. 

““ELEVENTH MONTH. 

** Passage of the Sun into the sign 
of Gemini, which is indicated by the 
setting of the dog Procyon, and by 
the rising of the Great Dog, the 
elongation of the Hydra, and the 
rising of the celestial Swan in the 
evening. 

** TWELFTH MONTH. 

‘* The Sun enters thesign of Can- 
cer, at the period which was marked 
by the setting of the stream of Aqua- 
rius and of the Centaur, at the rising 
of the Shepherd and his Sheep, and 
at the moment when /ngeniculus, or 
the star of Hercules, descends 
towards the western regions called 
Hesperia, followed by the Dragon of 
the pole, the guardian of the apples 
of the Hesperides. The dragon gets 
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* FIGHTH LABOUR. 
** Hercules kills the horses of Dio- 
med, the son of Cyrene. 


‘‘ NINTH LABOUR. 

** Hercules embarks in the vessel 
of Argo, to proceed in search of the 
Golden Fleece. He combats the 
Amazons, the daughters of Mars, 
from whom he captures a magnificent 
girdle; he delivers a young girl from 
a sea monster, or whale, such as that 
to which Andromeda, the daughter 
of Cassiopeia, was exposed. 


“TENTH LABOUR. 

“‘ Hercules, after the voyage per- 
formed with the Argonauts to con- 
quer the Ram, returns into Hesperia 
to subdue the bulls of Geryon. He 
also killed a cruel prince who pursued 
the Atlantides, and he arrived in 
Italy at the house of Faunus, at the 
rising of the Pleiades. 


‘* ELEVENTH LABOUR, 

** Hercules triumphed over a horri- 
ble dog, the tail of which was a ser- 
pent, and whose head was covered 
with serpents. He also defeated 
Cygnus at the moment when the 
Dog-star burnt up the earth with 
its fire. 

‘* TWELFTH LABOUR. 

‘Hercules travels into Hesperia 
to gather the golden apples which 
were guarded by the Dragon—acon- 
stellation that, in our spheres, is near 
the pole,—or, according to others, 
to capture some sheep with golden 
fleeces. He prepares to make a 
sacrifice, and robes himself in a gar- 
ment dyed with the blood of a Cen- 
taur whom he had killed as he pass- 
ed the river. This garment was 
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beneath his feet in the sphere, and poisoned, and he dies from its effects, 

falls near him towards the setting.” thus putting off his earthly garb in 
order to resume his eternal youth in 
the heavens above.” 


Such is the comparative picture of the twelve labours in the hea- 
then mythology, and the aspect of the celestial bodies during 
the twelve months of the annual revolution which is performed by 
the Sun, under the name of the indefatigable Hercules. It remains 
for the reader to judge of the resemblance, and to determine to what 
point the calendar and the allegory agree. It only remains for us 
to observe, that M. Dupuis has not inverted the order of the 
twelve labours, and that he has followed the category of Diodorus 
Siculus. 

The fable of Jason, the chief of the Argonautic expedition in 
search of the Golden Fleece, or of that celestial sign, which, by its 
departure from the scope of the solar rays of the morning,’‘announced 
the arrival of the star of the day to the equinoctial Bull of the 
spring, is also as- famous in heathen mythology as the fiction of the 
twelve labours of Hercules. It is another allegorical poem, belong- 
ing to another nation, and which has been composed by other 
priests, whose divinity was the same god—the Sun. The allegory 
of Jason most probably emanated from the Thessalians, as that of 
Bacchus was derived from the Beeotians. Every nation, in render- 
ing worship to the Sun—the same God under a variety of names— 
had its priests and its poets, who would not copy each other in their 
sacred hymns. All these astronomical fables have a point of contact 
in the celestial sphere. 

In the explanation which M. Dupuis has already given relative 
to the allegory of Hercules, we have seen that this pretended hero of 
heathen mythology was one of the daring adventurers in the Argo- 
nautic expedition. This circumstance shows us at once the charac- 
ter of this latter fable. It is therefore to the heavens that we must 
once more have recourse to solve the mystery of this new poem. 
Hercules, Jason, and even the ship Argo, are all three constellations, 
and the skies were the scenes of their adventures. In the same 
sphere may also be seen the famous Ram with the Golden Fleece ; 
the Dragon and the Bull, which protected the fleece ; Castor and Pol- 
lux, who were the principal heroes of the expedition ; and the Centaur 
Chiron. So striking is the correspondence between the images of 
the heavens and the personages of the poem, that the celebrated 
Newton endeavoured to prove that the sphere had been composed 
since the expedition of the Argonauts, because the greater portion 
of the heroes, who embarked in that enterprise, are to be seen in 
the heavens. We have merely to reverse the idea, to gain the truth, 
and suppose that the heavens afforded the ancients the materials 
upon which all their allegories were built. ‘The conclusion of 
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Newton could only be deemed tenable in case it were ascertained 
that the Argonautic expedition is a historical fact, and not a poetic 
fiction of the nature of those invented relative to Hercules, Bacchus, 
Osiris, and Isis, concerning whose extensive travels we are far from 
entertaining any very great degree of belief. 

The allegory relative to Jason does not embrace the entire annual 
revolution of the sun, like that of Hercules; but it has for its ob. 
ject nothing more nor less than one of those epochs at which the 
Sun attains the equinoctial point of the spring, and enriches our 
hemisphere with all the benefits of periodical vegetation. It is then 
that Jupiter, metamorphosed into a golden shower, gives birth to 
Perseus, the image of whom is placed over the celestial Ram of the 
Golden Fleece, the rich conquest of which is attributed to the Sun, 
the vanquisher of the darkness and the regenerator of all Nature. 
It is this astronomical fact—this annual phenomenon, which has 
given rise to the allegory of the Argonauts ; and we see that the 
fable has entered episodically into the grand poem of Hercules and 
his twelve labours. The fable of the Argonauts has been treated of 
by Epimenides, Orpheus, Apollonius of Rhodes, and Valerius 
Flaccus. We have only those of the three last ; and it is that of 
Apollonius which M. Dupuis has selected to analyse in order to 
demonstrate the theory we have just laid before the reader. 

Without entering into the astronomical details of this line of 
reasoning—and _ stopping for one moment to observe that it is 
both ingenious and interesting—we will lay before the reader one 
specimen of the author’s paraphrase of the tale of Apullonius :— 


**Scarcely had the first rays of morning gilded the summit of Mount 
Pelion—scarcely had the fresh breeze of day-break agitated the surface of 
the waters—when Typhis, the chosen pilot of the noble bark, aroused the 
men from Morpheus’ pleasing dreams, and called forth every hero to his 
duty. Each took the post that Fate had marked out for him. Hercules 
was in the midst: the weight of his gigantic form caused the vessel to sink 
deeper into the waves in which it rode. At length the anchor to the prow 
was raised, and Jason cast a long last look towards the native shores he left 
behind his track. The rowers kept time tothe lyre of Orpheus, who sus- 
tained their courage with his inspiring song. The billow, white with foam, 
raged round the bark—murmured th’ elastic oar—and boiled the waves 
beneath the vessel’s keel, which left long traces far—Oh! far behind it.” 


The sketch of the poem of the Argonautic expedition closes the 
first volume of this abridgment of a most useful book. In the 
second volume we find an excellent paper upon Mysteries, from 
which we shall proceed to cull a few observations and a little infor- 
mation for the benefit of our readers. 

The Mysteries of Eleusis, like all the other mysteries of anti- 
quity, aimed at ameliorating the human species, perfecting our 
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morals, and repressing the passions of men beneath bonds more 
powerful than those afforded by the laws. If the means be not 
good, because they are connected with illusion, we cannot deny 
that the aim is praiseworthy. Thus did the Roman orator class 
the mysteries of Eleusis amongst the most useful establishments to 
humanity, inasmuch as their effect has been to civilize societies, 
soften the ferocious characters of men in the early ages, and make 
known the true principles of that morality which teaches man to 
follow a course of life that may be deemed worthy of his exalted in- 
telligence. Orpheus introduced the mysteries of Bacchus into 
Greece, and was thenceforth considered the tamer of the most 
savage beasts of the wilds and forests. Virgil said, 
*‘ Learn from this book to respect justice and the gods ;”” 

this was the basis of the Eleusinian mysteries, and the chief object 
at which they aimed. The imposing picture of the universe and 
the marvels of mythological poetry furnished legislators with sub- 
jects for scenes as astonishing as they were varied, and the repre- 
sentation of which took place in the temples of Egypt, Asia, and of 
Greece. Everything that could produce illusion—all the powers of 
mechanism—all the secrets acquired from a profound knowledge of 
the efforts of nature, and the art of imitating them—the brilliant 
pomp of festivals—the variety of decorations and the richness of 
garments—the majesty of ceremonials—the enchanting force of 
music—chorusses—hymns—songs—the dance—the sound of cym- 
bals—all these were made use of to attract the people to the cele- 
bration of the mysteries. Beneath the charms of pleasure and the 
joy of feasts, was concealed a design of bestowing an useful lesson 
upon those who were present; and the people were treated as a 
child, for whom the best means of instruction is that which com- 
bines amusement with the dryness of learning. It was by grand 
institutions that legislators amanal to form the morals of the 
public, and numerous meetings seemed suitable to an attainment of 
that aim. Nothing could be more pompous or grand than the pro- 
cession of the initiated to the temple of Eleusis. The line of march 
was crowded with dancers, enlivened with sacred music, and marked 
by an expression of holy joy. A vast temple received the elect : 
its circuit must have been immense, if we may judge from the num- 
ber assembled within its range, when Xerxes entered Attica, on 
which occasion the crowd amounted to about thirty thousand souls. 
Everything within the temple was of a character to impress the 
mind of the initiated with a sentiment of astonishment mingled with 
another of delight, and both repressed by a feeling of awe. The 
eyes and ears were both struck with everything that can tend to 
waft the mind of man, upon the pinion of imagination, away from 
this terrestrial sphere, and transport him, in the same strain of 
fancy, to higher and happier regions. Initiation into this extensive 
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freemasonry, which many have abused because few have understood 
its character, its aim, or its nature, dissipated a vast number of 
errors from the mind, spread beams of joy over the heart, and at 
the moment of dissolution bestowed upon the dying man the sweetest 
hopes of eternal life and happiness. Cicero, Isocrates, and Aristides 
looked forward to the time when they should inhabit the pleasant 
valleys of Elysium, where the wrinkles of old age existed not, and 
where the colours of youth invariably dwelt upon the cheek—where 
grief was not known, and where the shady walks were covered with 
roses. If this picture of their paradise were illusion, how sweet was 
the dream in which those men passed their lives—and how cruel, 
how ridiculous, to undeceive them! ‘Truly, in the case of the initi- 
ated in the mysteries of Eleusis, might it be said— 


eecseccess where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise ;”— 


man requires consolation in the hour of adversity—and, in those 
ages, there lacked not impostors to promise him that species of pos- 
thumous felicity, as a reward for his mundane miseries, which prin- 
cipally corresponded with his predilections or wants. It was this 
system of magnificent promises that induced Theon to declare that 
the participation of the mysteries was for mankind one of the 
greatest sources of benefit. 


‘In a word,” says M. Dupuis, ,‘ that felicity was not confined to the pre- 
sent life, as I have already declared: death was not a state of total extinction 
for man, as for the other animals, it was merely the passage into a life infi- 
nitely more happy than this, in which the initiation into the mysteries taught 
the enlightened to put faith.” 


The following is a concise explanation of the general belief pre- 
valent in ancient times relative to the existence of the deity, and of 
the nature of that deity. ‘Ihe ideas will remind the reader of the 
ingenious system of Pantheism taught by Benedict Spinoza in 
modern times :— 


** We have already stated in our third chapter, that the ancients endowed 
the world with a vast soul and an immense intelligence, of which all other 
souls and intelligences are but small portions, but from which they neverthe- 
less emanated. This soul was entirely material, since it was formed of 
the substance of fire, of a pure zther, of that subtile element which is univer- 
sally dissipated through all the animated portions of nature, and which is the 
source of movement in all the spheres and life in all the stars, as well as in 
the things of this earth. It is the drop of water which is not exterminated, 
although it be disseminated by evaporation into the regions of air, where it 
again becomes condensed, and whence it falls with the shower, and is then 
commingled in the immense mass of waters that float upon the earth. Such 
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was the nature of the soul in the opinion of the ancients, and particularly in 
the philosoghy of the Pythagoreans.”’ 


All animals, according to Servius, we may observe, borrow their 
flesh from the earth, their fluids from the water, their respiration 
from the air, and their instinct from the breath of the divinity. It 
was thus that the breath of life was infused into the nostrils of man 
in the Garden of Eden’; and it was the deity that thus gave exist- 
ence to the object of his creation. That which we call death, 
according to Virgil, is not a total annihilation, but merely a disorga- 
nization of certain modified bodies, whose separation induces one 
portion to remain upon earth, and sends another to a far distant 
world. The souls of men, according to the very reasoning of 
the ancients, were proved to be immortal, because, being small 
portions of the great intelligence or vast soul which filled all matter, 
they must partake of the principles of theirgeneral originator, and 
immortality is the most essential of those principles. 

The grand fiction of the metempsycose, which is so general in 
the east, originated in the grand idea of the ancients. Revealed 
religion proves the metempsycose to be impossible, because it points 
out a great divinity independent of al! matter. But with the belief 
that the deity and matter were the same, the creed of the metem- 
psycose was a natural consequence of such a doctrine. The Indians, 
amongst whom the idea of the metempsycose is espevially esta- 
blished as a general creed, imagine that the soul of man is abso- 
lutely of the same nature as that of other animals. ‘They say that 
man has no superiority in reference to the soul, but with regard to 
the body, the organization of which is more perfect and more adapted 
to receive the inspiring breath of the great Being of the Universe. 
They support their assertion upon the example afforded by old 
women and children, whose organs are too feeble or too much en- 
feebled to admit their senses to enjoy all the activity of virility. 
The doctrine of the metempsychose became one of the great political 
instruments in the hands of ancient legislators. It was not only a 
consequence of a philosophical opinion which made the soul a por- 
tion of the matter of fire, which is in eternal circulation throughout 
the world ; it was, in its application, one of the great springs em- 
ployed by men to govern their fellow-creatures through the medium 
of superstition. 

Manes pretended that the souls of great sinners were sent into vile 
bodies after the death of those which they originally inhabited, in order 
to punish them for their crimes. The doctrines of the Manichezans are 
altogether too remarkable not to be mentioned in an article of this 
kind ; although we do not find any elaborate notice upon them in 
the work of M. Dupuis. It has often been stated and believed that 
Manes—a Persian by birth, and disciple of Scythien, the celebrated 
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Arabian philosopher, who flourished about the times of Tiberius, 
the Roman Emperor—was the founder of the principles professed 
by the Manicheean school. But we are ina condition to prove that 
this position is entirely fallacious, inasmuch as Manes merely 
revived ancient doctrines and gave his name to a regenerated sect, 
in the same way as Berkely of Cloyne advocated the long exploded 
theories of fhe speculative Pyrrho—as Tycho Brahé built up once 
more the exploded system of Ptolemy—or as Copernicus followed 
and improved upon the astronomy of Pythagoras. The principles 
of the Manicheans are the same as those professed by Zoroaster in 
the Zend-a-Vesta. They are made up of a belief in two primal 
causes—the one good, the other evil. ‘These are the Oromazes and 
Ahrimanes of the Magi. The Persians did not imagine that the 
Supreme Being possessed a human shape, as we are assured by 
Herodotus. They therefore did not erect statues in their temples ; 
nor did they worship the Deity in effigy. Ahrimanes was the 
fallen angel, or Satan ; and the fable of his disgrace is similarto the 
divine account of Michael and the Old Serpent in the Apocalypse. 
Before the Gahan-barrs, or Periods of God and of Light, began, 
Abrimanes, who commanded the higher rank of genii called Gynges, 
endeavoured to subvert the government of Oromazes and hurl him 
from the throne. But the Supreme Being withdrew himself from 
the sphere of Ahrimanes ; and the presumptuous one fell vanquished 
amidst the sudden darkness. They reign, however, in their turns 
—each for three Gahan-barrs, or three periods of a thousand years 
each ; and a desperate battle must at length decide their respective 
authority. This engagement, according to traditional prophecy, 
will end happily for Oromazes, and raise the trophies of his eternal 
glory upon the ruins of the Evil Principle. 

And what are the doctrines of the Manicheans, to whom Manes: 
gave his name? This sect declares that the final causes of good 
and evil combatted together; and that, during the horrors of 
battle, they threw all matter into disorder ; so that ever since this 
period the mixture of contraries and antitheses has been a Deda- 
lian labyrinth not easily unravelled—a Gordian knot not readily 
disentangled, ‘It is in vain,” say the Manicheans, “that the 
good principle endeavours to abrogate evil from all those glittering 
worlds which throng the face of heaven. Virtue must ever go hand 
in hand with Vice—heat is opposed to cold—colours, light, dark- 
ness, constitutions, temperaments, seasons, and fortunes, vary ; vici- 
ousness could not emanate from a being essentially innocent and 
virtuous ; comets may disarrange our globe, and consume all living 
things thereon ; earthquakes, deluges, volcanoes, poisons, maladies, 
and accidents, with other natural contingencies, perpetually endan- 
ger our existence: the lion devours the unoffering lamb, and man 
preys upon all animals; Lisbon falls by an earthquake, covering 
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multitudes of innocent beings with its ruins; the storms destroy 
the virtuous and the wicked without discrimination; plague, 
pestilence, and famine, have no conscience and no partiality! On 
the other hand,” continue the Manicheans, “ we notice that order 
generally exists amongst the numerous bodies which roll along 
their orbits in the regions of space; regularity prevails in the 
changes of the seasons; the revolving year is not passed entirely 
amidst the perils of plagues, earthquakes, and volcanoes ; summer 
produces with scrupulous exactitude its peculiar and varied species 
of luxuries ; man has instinct to select wholesome food, and eschew 
poisons ; and his devices entrap the savage animal. Thus,” say 
the followers of Manes, “ Virtue and Vice are ever blended—right 
and wrong are commingled together—good and evil are the indivisi- 
ble properties of everything that we know to exist. If man be created 
with the chance of being miserable on account of the vicissitudes of 
life, are not his wants most bountifully provided for? are there not 
many soothings for his contingent cares? To one that possesses abili- 
ties, wealth may be haply denied ; to another, rich in the accumu- 
lated stores of gold, disease may be a perpetual curse.” 

Such, reader, are the arguments upon which the Manicheans 
build their system: such are the reasons given by its proselytes 
for a belief in two deities—the one Good, and the other Evil. 
But is this the philosophy of an individual who lived some eighteen 
hundred years ago? or is it the systematic language of a follower of 
Zoroaster? Are not the Oromazes and the Ahrimanes of the 
Magi the same as the two principles of the Manicheans! Faustus, 
the Manichean, expressedly declared “that the discrepancy be- 
tween light and darkness proved to demonstration the truth of his 
creed, concerning the duality and the nature of the final causes of 
things.” Without reference to the astronomical causes of the evolu- 
tion of night and day, we may ask whether Zoroaster does not 
declare that Oromazes resembled the light, and Ahrimanes the 
darkness? But one observation will here doubtless occur to the 
mind of the intelligent reader—and that is, that all religionists are 
more or less concerned in the doctrines of the Manicheans. Do not 
Gymnosophists, Chinese, Magi, Scandinavians, Romans, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Thracians, Chaldeans, Jews, Christians, and Mahom- 
medans, adopt a belief in a good and evil principle?’ Oromazes 
and Ahrimanes—Vishnu and Chiven—Jupiter and Pluto—Odin 
and Lok—the Deity of the Christians and the Mahommedans, 
and Satan—are all names which occur in the bibles of all creeds. 

Such are the ideas of all professors of any revealed religion ; and 
it is easy to see that infidels entertain the very principles of the 
Christian creed, to the truths of which obstinacy and prejudice 
alone oppose obstacles to their conversion. There is a paper in the 
second volume of M. Dupuis’ work, which receives no mention 
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here, besause it is not entirely consistent with the principles o, 
the creed which we profess. But we are not so narrow-minded ag 
to spurn the entire book because it contains one exceptionable pas- 
sage. The ideas relative to the heathen mythology are not only 
ingenious, but evidently more or less founded upon truth; and we 
hope that the ample elucidation we afforded the reader relative to 
Hercules, will display the peculiar character of the book from 
which it is borrowed, and give an adequate idea of the line of argu- 
ment pursued by the author. The style of this abridged edition of 
the Great Work, is concise and perspicuous as it ought to be; and 
here and there a few of the ornamental passages which are retained 
in the epitomization, strongly remind us of another great French 
writer—Volney. The public is considerably indebted to the 
editors and publishers of this new and cheap edition of a most 
valuable work, for the service rendered the literary world by so ad- 
mira ble a reprint, and we hope that this notice may serve to intro- 
duce it more generally to our English readers than its own merits 
have yet succeeded in doing. 





Art. VI.—Australiana. Thoughts on Convict Management and other 
subjects connected with the Australian Penal Colonies. By Captain 
Maconocuigz, R.N.K.H. London: Parker. 


Tue publication of this volume offers an opportunity for calling 
attention to several important points connected with the present 
state and the prospects of our Colonies in the South. These colo- 
nies, both old and new, penal and free,—New south Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Australia Felix, South Australiaand New Zea- 
land,—are at this moment, individually and relatively, attracting an 
unwonted degree of interest and speculation. ‘Thousands of our 
home-population have recently sped thither ; thousands more are 
about to start; a vast amount of capital and labour has gone forth 
to these rich and boundless countries ; new questions and views are 
entertained concerning the principles of colonization, both as re- 
gards the mother country and the settlements at her remote terri- 
torial acquisitions ; so that among the various weighty subjects of a 
public nature that are occupying the minds of men, none stand 
more prominently out than those identified or connected with the 
regions now mentioned. 

Captain Maconochie’s volume pointedly brings forward several 
very grave facts and considerations concerning the penal system that 
has been for a number of years in operation at New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land; asystem that must immediately be greatly 
affected and modified by the conditions and the principles that are 
obtaining in the neighbouring British settlements. The most im- 
portant and useful portion of the work consists of a narrative of 
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facts, and an explanation of causes with their effects, which forci- 
bly convey a picture of the state of society in these colonies. And 
a disheartening picture it is; but one also that is rife with les- 
sons for the guidance of future legislation and emigration. We 
hesitate not to aver that the present and past system of transporta- 
tion and convict management in Australasia must be speedily 
changed; otherwise the most disastrous consequences will befall 
these colonies. Indeed the capitalists and settlers in these coun- 
tries, as well as many persons at home, are becoming fully awake to 
the evils and perils that threaten both settlements. To some of 
these actually existing evils, in the first place, and, secondly, to 
certain of the perils that appear to be preparing, we shall now crave 
notice. 

There is nothing new in the doctrine or in the details that go to 
make out the state of society in our penal settlements, to be not 
only of an anomalous, but of a dark and forbidding character. 
Profligacy in a variety of gross forms, dishonesty, and baneful dis- 
positions must prevail in spite of the strictest and most anxiously 
contrived laws, where a great proportion of a population consists 
of convicted criminals. But our author renders it very plain that 
there is at the core of our penal system a virtual and inseparable 
disease or malign influence, which is pestilential upon all ranks in 
these colonies, although it may not always or generally develope 
itself in overt acts of criminality. He shows that slavery in its very 
worst shape demoralizes the whole mass ; begetting to a more de- 
vastating extent selfishness and cruelty in the masters,—subtleness, 
contempt, and hatred on the part of the enslaved, than was or could 
ever be witnessed in the West Indies. 

First of all, the convicts are slaves of the same colour, with the 
same sort of education, feelings, and abilities that distinguish the 
masters; the two classes regarding one another with a corresponding 
antipathy: for although the owner may not be cruel, he yet never 
can cherish a heart-felt attachment for his bondsman; while the 
bondsman never can perceive what right the other has to his labour. 
But there are special inducements to practise cruelty, and therefore 
the reverse must be only the exception. ‘There were good and pro- 
fitable reasons for being kind to Negro slaves. The sound health 
and long life of these presented obvious arguments for compara- 
tively mild treatment. The most that can be got out of a person 
sentenced to a certain number of years of bondage only has an 
Opposite result. Again, the system, as indeed in the case of most 
general establishments and sweeping regulations, operates frequently 
more severely upon a novice in crime, than an _ habitual and har- 
dened offender. The colonial laws also, in relation to convicts, are 
numerous, minute, and stringent, so as to subject the bondsmen to 
various charges and punishments, for acts that may not amount toa 
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breach of morals; and hence a master, by appealing to a magis- 
trate, who is himself owner of servants of the same suspected 
class, readily inflicts flagrant cruelty and injustice. Hear how our 
author describes these conditions and relations; and how also the 
whole frame of society in the colonies in question is affected, in 
consequence of the penal system :— 


“‘ The servants being made slaves, the masters are made slave-holders ; 
and the modification of slavery thus introduced is of the worst character. 
The servants have not always held the same degraded position; they have 
been born, and have for the most part grown to maturity in better circum- 
stances. Many have education, more ability; and the passions of all are 
easily excited. The masters, on the other hand, have no permanent property 
in their labour, nor any strong selfish motive, consequently, to endeavour 
to improve them. They are perfectly aware of their character and feelings. 
They do not fear them, because they are Englishmen—are used to them, 
and because the vicissitudes of a bush life form, at all events, rather an anti- 
dote to fear; but they dislike them proportionally, and are ready to believe 
the worst of them, and on slight provocation violently to coerce, punish, and 
inveigh against them. The analysis need not on this head be carried further. 
It is plain that the elements of domestic life are thus full of discord ; and 
that of moral influence there can be here little or no exercise. 

“‘ But the results go much further. The disuse of moral influence in 
domestic life gives a harsh, peremptory, and overbearing character to the 
whole intercourse of society. Every difference of opinion makes a quarrel ; 
and every act or decision of the Government or courts of judicature, consti- 
tutes a ground of vehement complaint or political invective. 

‘“‘ The severe regulations of the prisoner discipline also foster these feel- 
ings. They are so strict that they are not, and cannot be, universally put 
in force ; yet every now and then even the most minute of them is acted on, 
to the loss and inconvenience of individual families, by interfering with their 
domestic servants ; and this is constantly thought to be caused by personal 
feeling, rather than by right or principle. 

“‘ The disunion of society in the Penal Colonies is thus complete, and 
manifests itself in a depth of suspicion and recklessness of assertion beyond 
all precedent in civilized life ; but which can, I think, be traced directly to 
the pervading and demoralizing influence of the existing penal institutions, 
—for the habit of suspicion and violent invective in private life speedily 
extends to every other relation. 

. “ Further—no official record being kept of the good conduct of prisoners, 
(though their characters are frequent matter of inquiry when considering 
their applications for indulgence,) the standard of moral worth is lowered 
generally ; this being considered proved, by mere escape from detection in 
crime, and consequent punishment. And the severity with which minute 
conventional offences against discipline are currently visited, further tends 
to warp the judgment in forming estimates of moral character ; a breach of 
regulation being considered criminal, and carrying the pains, aspect, ass0- 
ciations, and other consequences of criminality, almost as a felony. 

“Whatever one man can legally take from his neighbour, little matter 
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how wrongfully, he will too often endeavour to take. Whatever he can 
hope to wring from the Government by importunity, however unreasonable 
in itself, he will never cease applying for. What one by any favour or acci- 
dent obtains, others immediately claim. The kindness or indulgence shown 
to one is repined at unless extended to all; the selfish feelings everywhere 
predominate ; their expression everywhere runs riot ; and as every one, from 
the highest to the lowest, appeals direct to the Governor, the turmoil in 
which he lives is incessant.” 


The captain speaks from some degree of personal experience when 
he describes the effects of the penal system upon masters :— 


“ The effect of the system of assignment on the masters and mistresses is 
precisely what might have been expected from it, and is precisely similar to 
what is said to be the effect of slave-holding. When I first heard masters 
and mistresses of houses and prisoners talking coolly of fifty lashes, I was 
disgusted with the individuals. I am now convinced it is the fault of the 
system, What I saw in Hobart Town gave me such a distaste for prisoner 
servants, that I came up the country with an establishment of free emi- 
grants. In three months I was obliged to part with the man who was the 
only bad one out of my four; and as I could not readily supply his place 
with a free man at such a distance from Hobart Town, I took a prisoner for 
an out-door servant. I have had eight months’ experience, and that has 
been enough. I began to feel the effects of slave-holding, and I have given 


it up.” 
What must be the influence of the system upon convicts ? 


**In my opinion, the effect is what ought to have been expected. | 
firmly believe almost every prisoner who is submitted to its operation is de- 
teriorated by it. Every one of them may not be a bad man, but every one 
was a better one in England. I have directed considerable attention to this 
subject, and sought information from every available source. I have con- 
versed with ministers of religion of various denominations, with Magis- 
trates and settlers; and my opinion has been everywhere confirmed. I 
hear one say that the prisoners invariably have money which they cannot 
honestly obtain. Petty thefts are so common that all appear to make up 
their mind to them. Drunkenness seems in most cases to be only limited 
by opportunity ; and lying and perjury are so fearfully prevalent, that I 
believe we have the authority of a Judge and Attorney-General attached to 
the assertion, that evidence may readily be obtained sufficient to convict any 
man of any crime laid to his charge for half-a-crown,”’ 


And what may be the condition and character even of those that 
are emancipated,—emancipated too before the expiration, fre- 
quently, of their full term of servitude, on account of good conduct, 
that is, very probably, undetected dishonesty and crime ? 


‘‘T cannot discover either that the emancipated of Van Dieman’s Land 
evince any moral excellence. They work harder than assigned prisoners, 
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it is true, because they have superior inducements ; and onthat account th 

perform almost all the more laborious work, as fencing, &c. it being found 
cheaper to pay them for doing it than to employ assigned prisoners whose 
wages are only food and clothing. But the Magistrates with whom I have 
conversed, generally complain that these two classes, especially the former, 
are the most mischievous and troublesome of any in the community, be- 
cause they have greater opportunities for depredation. One of the former 
class lately tried at Hobart 'Town, having been caught in the act of slaugh- 
tering a stolen sheep, and who was supposed to have stolen within the last 
three years, four hundred from one settler, had brought this maxim from 
the school of prison discipline.—‘ An old thief must keep his hand in,’ 
which he said was his only motive. And of those who have been con- 
victed of murder since my arrival, four I think in number, all I believe 


have been of these classes who have been let loose upon society as_ penitent 
and reformed men.” 





What is to be done with our convicts, if the present system of 
transportation and bondage in Australasia is to be given up? The 
question involves some of the most difficult points in legislation and 
philanthropic enterprise; the whole subject, it may be said, of 
secondary punishments. Captain Maconochie has a cut-and-dr 
scheme, which, we fear, looks better on paper than it would be 
found in the details of experience and practice. He would have 
three varieties and stages of coercion and surveillance. First, one 
of punishment, where the government would own and employ the 
convicts ; having them placed under appointed overseers, at certain 
stations in the settlement. Secondly, after having completed the 
fixed period of punishment, labour, and controul, a period of pro- 
bation is to be gone through, where the convicts should be left in 
small bodies in a great measure to themselves, and obtaining fixed 
wages, but still upon public works, and closely watched. Mis- 
conduct would subject a probationer to a return to the first stage. 
And thirdly, there should be a stage of permitted freedom, where 
the labourer would be entitled to choose his employer, and work 
for wages. But even during this condition, like present ticket-of- 
leave convicts, his permitted freedom would be taken from him, 
whenever he proved himself unprepared for it, or unworthy of the 
boon. 

There are other suggestions and speculations in our author's 
volume. For instance, he has a scheme for civilizing the Abo- 
rigines; a change and improvement, which, we believe, will take 
periods of transition that no man can calculate in regard to length 
of time, nor describe as to character and kind. What, if extermi- 
nation may not be the issue of the White man’s encroachments upon 
the Black and Red. There are sad facts on record, and alarming 
considerations in prospect—in America and other quarters, re- 
lative to thissubject. Part of the Captain’s plan is to construct out 
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of the natives of Australasia, a rural police force. Surely it requires 
education, information, and a sound discretion, to meet in officers 
and a corps of the nature mentioned,—that is, a general civilization, 
the very thing sought for. We do not perceive that another fancy 
developed in the volume is much less visionary and premature, 
namely, the establishment of representative governments in the two 
penal colonies, and the institution of an Upper House. 

But whatever may be the evils that prevail in these penal colo- 
nies, or whatever the schemes proposed to correct them in the way 
of legislation, it has become obvious that not only some changes in 
the manner of punishing criminals must be resorted to, but that the 
example and condition of our Australian free settlements threaten 
to effect a great and early revolution in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land. We shall hastily advert to some of these 
circumstances. 

A system has been tried, and it now appears with eminent success, 
of disposing of land in the free Australian colonies, and devoting a 
great proportion of the purchase money, tocarrying out numbers of 
labourers; and unless the same plan be extensively employed by 
the capitalists of the penal settlements, they will very soon be out- 
stripped by their several neighbouring communities. Convict labour 
is not the cheapest; but even if it were so, it must hereafter fall far 
short of the demands for it in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. There are other perils threatening these colonies. New 
Zealand, the most fertile, beautiful, and tempting country in the 
South, is rapidly becoming clad with British emigrants. The 
number of puschasers are wonderfully increasing. There will very 
soon be a prodigious demand for labourers there, and most tempting 
wages, as well as other opportunities of acquiring property. The 
free labourers in the neighbouring penal settlements will pour intoit, 
unless some effectual prevention be offered in the favoured sphere ; so 
that the very emigration funds from the purchase of land that have 
been eagerly established and largely supported in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, will not only be wasted in importing 
labourers from England, but these sources will cease to receive sup- 
plies, there being no longer any temptation to purchase lands 
in quarters that are so much deserted and left destitute of culti- 
vators. How many commercial disadvantages will accompany this 
desertion and non-cultivation ! 

We observe, however, that the Colonial Office people have be- 
come aware of these dangers, and that the Secretary has recently 
issued a despatch with the view of guarding against them; viz., by 
ordering the settlers in New Zealand to contribute their share 
towards the labour fund of the Australian colonies at large, with 
other measures intended to regulate New Zealand colonization, as 


well as to protect and benefit the other settlements. The policy 
cece 
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and efficiency of the various provisions in the recent despatch 
mentioned, it is necessary to add, are very much doubted by persons 
competent to form a sound judgment of the great and compli- 
cated subject of colonization in the South. It is even alleged that 
the evils and dangers proposed to be averted, will be enlarged and 
ripened by the steps taken, and the instructions conveyed. Why, 
it is asked, does not Government directly and authoritatively colo- 
nize New Zealand ? Why not claim the complete sovereignty of 
it, seeing that the country is becoming so rapidly and irregularly 
filled with settlers, foreign as well as British 2 

One thing is certain that the state of society in our penal colo- 
nies, and the management of our transported convicts, will be 
speedily effected ; and inevitably, either for good or ill—for the pro- 
motion of prosperity or the reign of adversity—through the influence 
of New Zealand, and the relations therewith connected and reci- 
procated. 





Art. VII.—Life of James Watt. By M. Araco. London: Longman. 


A Life of the illustrious James Watt, whose improvements of the 
steam-engine have covered England with machinery, and exalted 
the empire to an unrivalled degree in the rank of nations, by the 
Perpetual Secretary of the French Academy of Sciences, will be 
hailed by every enlightened person as a most desirable work. Not 
only for his inventions and discoveries of a scientific and mechanical 
character, but, for his general intellectual attainments, the Engineer 
will ever occupy a foremost place among mankind. By what sort 
of calculation can the past benefactions to the world be measured 
which the works of this one individual have originated, and carried 
out into practice? How much more difficult it would be to reckon 
the effects that are hereafter to result from his labours and contri- 
butions! Francis Jeffrey, in his eloquent and accurate estimate of 
Watt’s genius and services, and speaking of him as the great im- 
prover of the steam-engine, says, ‘‘ but, in truth, as to all that is 
admirable in its structure, or vast in its utility, he should rather be 
described as its inventor. It was,” continues the eulogist, “ by his 
inventions that its action was so regulated as to make it capable of 
being applied to the finest and most delicate manufactures, and its 

ower so increased as to set weight and solidity at defiance. By 
his admirable contrivances, it has become a thing stupendous alike 
for its force and its flexibility, —for the prodigious power which it 
can exert, and the ease and precision, and ductility with which it 

can be varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of an elephant, 
that can pick up a pin or rend an oak, is as nothing to it. It can 
engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal like wax before 
it,—draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and 
lift a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can embroider muslin 
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and forge anchors,—can cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded 
vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.” 

The leading events in Watt’s history and the circumstances that 
are chiefly remarkable about his works are familiar to the world. 
But still the handling of them by the celebrated foreigner, a trans- 
lation of whose Memoir is now before us, throws a number of new 
lights upon its subject. One original and highly accomplished 
mind, enthusiastically devoted to scientific pursuits, must ever pro- 
duce what is valuable and new when he has to treat of a kindred 
genius; nor do we know, in the whole range of biographical libra- 
ries, a performance that ought in a variety of respects sooner to be 
recommended as a model. 

Arago’s love and admiration of his theme have sustained him 
throughout the work in an exalted sphere of thought; and he has 
made some of the most apt illustrations that can be thought of, be- 
come subservient to his purpose. When in England he took the 
very best course to furnish himself with facts, to kindle his mind 
with enthusiasm, and to enrich his pages with appropriate notices. 
He actually paid visits like a devout pilgrim to the various scenes 
and spots, where the Engineer had resided and frequented at the 
several epochs of his life. His most intimate surviving associates 
were consulted and examined. Wherever family archives could 
supply him with suitable matter, these were appealed to; not with 
the view of swelling the work, for it was written for the pur- 
pose of being read as a comprehensive yet condensed paper to 
the French Institute, of which Watt had been a member; ad to 
present all the strong points of its subject in a forcible and beautiful 
style, testing them by a lofty and adequate standard, and with a 
perfect mastery only inserting such details as briefly exhibit the 
Engineer’s character and career, at the same time affording a 
delightful relief to the dryer matters of science. How long-winded 
would an ordinary biographer have made his story! But Arago’s 
Memoir, a paper by him on the Effects of Machinery upon the 
Condition of the Working Classes, Jeffrey’s well-known eulogium 
of Watt, and a Dissertation by Lord Brougham on the Discovery 
of the Composition of Water, the merit of which must be traced to 
the Engineer, all fall into a volume of less than one hundred and fifty 
octavo pages. 

Arago seems to us to have gauged the mental qualities of Watt 
with consummate skill. We are of opinion, however, that with a 
national partiality he claims too much for certain French engineers 
in the history of the improvements and the inventions that have 
occurred in the working of the steam-engine. He also exhibits 
feelings in regard to certain points political and personal, where 
some eminent names are unnecessarily introduced, that are very 
Frenchified. We do not see what Napoleon had to do with Watt 
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or his engines. Then the idea that the great Enginecr should have 
been raised to the Peerage as a reward for his immense services, 
demonstrates that the learned Secretary not only has not made him- 
self fully acquainted with the social sentiments that prevail in Eng- 
land, but that he looks at ribands and emblazonments as appropriate 
distinctions to be conferred on grave and elaborate philosophers. 
The fact is, our Gallic neighbours entertain very different notions 
as regards the social and conventional relations of literary and scien- 
tific men from those that are general among ourselves; quite as 
different and characteristic as are the position and the habits of the 
nobles in the two countries; and therefore we must make allowance 
for a few slight whimsicalities in the composition of the Memoir, 
sceing that upon the whole it conveys a fine and able estimate of 
Watt's life and works, and skilfully interweaves into it a lucid, 
though brief history of the steam-engine, hesitating, however, as we 
do to accord to Frenchmen the honour of having first discovered the 
principle of Steam-power. 

The few extracts that we are about to introduce will be chiefly 
chosen from among the anecdotes and other matter that is illustra- 
tive of Watt’s genius. We shall preface these passages only witha 
very rapid notice of the principal periods in his life, in order to 
refresh the memories of our readers. 

Watt was born in 1736. In 1755 he left Scotland and engaged 
himself with a Mr. Morgan, a mathematical and nautical instrument 
maker in London, Two years afterwards he settled in Glasgow, 
and the University of that city appointed him its mathematical instru- 
ment maker. Having in the course of his duties in the service of 
the University had occasion to complete and rectify a model of one 
of Newcomen’s steam-engines, his mind was necessarily directed to 
the subject of its principles and capabilities ; and the fact of such a 
direction, whatever happened to be the subject, was sure, according 
to a uniform experience, to result in important improvements. The 
year 1765 witnessed the perfection of his great work, He died in 
1819, full of years, covered with renown, a man of opulence, and 
irreproachable and noble character. 

Arago shows that the very early boyhood of Watt was distin- 
guished by the nature of his play-things and amusements; for 
though a delicate and indulged child he did not abuse his liberty. 


As he grew up, hear what was the variety as well as sort of his 
pursuits :— 


‘James Watt had a younger brother, John, who, having determined to 
follow the career of his father, left the other, according to the Scottish cus- 
tom, at liberty to indulge his own taste in selecting his profession. In the 
present case, however, this was unusually difficult, for the young student 
prosecuted almost every branch of science with equal success. The banks 
of Loch Lomond, already so celebrated by the recollections of the historian 
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Buchannan, and by those of the illustrious inventor of Logarithms, deve- 
loped his taste for the beauties of nature and for botany. His rambles 
among the mountain-scenery of Scotland made him perceive that the inert 
crust of the globe was not less worthy of attention, and he became a geolo- 
gist. James also took advantage of his frequent intercourse with the hum- 
bler classes in those enchanting regions, for the purpose of deciphering their 
local traditions, their popular ballads, and their wild prejudices. When his 
state of health confined him to his father’s dwelling, it was chiefly che- 
mistry which formed the subject of his investigations. Gravesande’s 
‘Elements of Natural Philosophy’ initiated him also into the thousand 
marvels of general physics; and finally, like all valetudinarians, he devoured 
such works on medicine and surgery as he could procure. These last 
sciences had so much excited his interest, that he was one day detected 
conveying into his room the head of a child which had died of some obscure 
disease, that he might take occasion to dissect it.” 


His fertility of invention was as universal as his studies were 
varied :— 


“‘Every meeting of the Lunar Society gave fresh occasion to remark the 
uncommon fertility of invention with which Watt was endowed. ‘1 have 
thought,’ observed Dr. Darwin one evening, ‘ofa kind of double pen, a pen 
with two points, by which one might write the same thing twice over at the 
same time, and thus supply himself at once with the original and with a 
copy. ‘I hope,’ replied Watt, almost immediately, ‘ to discover a better 
method for accomplishing the same object. I will mature my ideas to- 
night, and communicate them to you to-morrow.’ The Copying Press was 
invented the next day; and even a small model was prepared, ready to 
show its powers. This most useful instrument, now so generally adopted 
in all the offices and counting-rooms in England, has recently received some 
slight modifications, of which various artists have assumed the credit to 
themselves: but I can truly affirm, that the present form was described 
and delineated as early as the year 1780 in the patent of our Associate. 

* * * * * * 

** A water-company in Glasgow had established, on the right bank of the 
river Clyde, great buildings and powerful machines, for the purpose of con- 
veying water into every house in the town. When the works were com- 
pleted, it was discovered that on the other side of the river there was a 
spring, or rather a kind of natural filter, which abundantly supplied water 
of a very superior quality. ‘To remove the works was now out of the ques- 
tion ; but a question arose as to the practicability of drawing the water 
from wells on the left bank, by means of the pumping-engines then existing 
on the right bank, and through a main-pipe to be carried by some means 
across the river. In this emergency Watt was consulted ; and he was ready 
with a solution of the difficulty; pointing to a lobster on the table, he 
showed in what manner a mechanist might, with iron, construct a jointed 
tube which would be endowed with all the mobility of the tail of the crus- 
tacea; he accordingly ‘proposed a complete jointed conduit-pipe, capable 
of bending and applying itself to all the inflections, present and future, of 
the bed of a great river; in fact, a lobster-tail of iron, two feet in diameter, 
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and a thousand feet in length. He soon after furnished plans in detail, and 
drawings: and the design was exccuted for the Glasgow Water Company, 
with the most complete success.” 


Old age did not restrain him; more than four-score years did not 
cramp his powers :— 


“The health of Mr. Watt had improved with his years ; and his intellec- 
tual faculties retained all their vigour to the last. At one time our associate 
imagined that they were declining, and, in keeping with the seal he had 
adopted (an eye surrounded with the word observare,) he determined to sa- 
tisfy his doubts by making observations on himself; and, accordingly, when 
upwards of seventy years of age, he determined to select some kind of study 
on which he might try his powers, and for a time was in despair, because he 
could find no subject that was new to him. At length he thought upon the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, which is a difficult language ; and immediately it be- 
came the subject of the desired experiment, when the facility with which 
he mastered it, soon convinced him there was no ground for his apprehen- 
sions. During the last few months of his life, Mr. Watt was engaged in the 
construction of a machine intended to copy rapidly, and with mathematical 
precision, pieces of statuary and sculpture of all dimensions. This ma- 
chine, of which it is to be hoped that the arts will not be deprived, must be 
nearly completed. Many of its productions, upon the whole very satisfac- 
tory, are now to be seen in various private collections, both of Scotland and 
England. The illustrious engineer presented them to amateurs somewhat 
facetiously, as the first attempts of a young artist entering upon the eighty- 
third year of his age. Of that eighty-third year, our associate was not per- 
mitted to see the end.” 


A note by the anonymous translator serves to enlarge one’s con- 


ceptions of Watt’s diversified occupations and discoveries or inven- 
tions :— 


** At a time when so many people are occupied with projects of rotatory 
steam-engines, it would be unpardonable were [ not to state that Watt had 
not only thought of them (of which we find proof in his patents,) but had 
actually constructed them. Mr. Watt subsequently abandoned them, not 
because they did not work, but because they appeared to him decidedly in- 
ferior in an economical point of view to machines of double powers and 
rectilineal oscillations. There are, in fact, few inventions, great or small, 
among those so admirably combined in our present steam-engines, which 
are not the development of some of the original ideas of Watt. Examine 
his labours, and in addition to the principal points minutely enumerated in 
the text, you will find he proposed machines without condensation; in 
which, after having acted, the steam is dispersed in the air, and which were 
intended for localities where large quantities of cold water could not 
readily be procured. The operation of the principle of expansion in ma- 
chines with several cylinders, was also one of the projects of the Soho en- 
gineer. He suggested the idea of pistons, which should be perfectly steam- 
tight, although composed exclusively of metal. It was Watt, also, whe 
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first had recourse to mercurial manometers for measuring the elasticity of 


the steam in the boiler and the condenser; who conceived the idea of a 
simple and permanent gauge, by whose assistance might always be ascer- 
tained, with the glance of the eye, the level of the water in the boiler ; 
and who, to prevent this level ever varying injuriously, connected the 
movements of the feeding-pump with those of a float; and who, when 
required, placed in an opening in the cover of the principal cylinder of the 
machine the indicator—a small apparatus, so constructed that it accurately 
exhibits the state of the steam, in relation to the position of the piston, &c. 
&c. Did time permit, I could shew that Watt was not less skilful and 
happy in his attempts toimprove the boilers, to diminish the loss of heat, and 
to consume those torrents of black smoke which issue from common chim- 
neys, however elevated they may be.” 


It seems as if his genius was constantly and in every direction 
shedding and sending out its rays. He might have been a Walter 
Scott :— 


‘* Had our associate been at all solicitous, he might easily have acquired 
a name among the writers of romance. In the circle of his more intimate ac- 
quaintances, he seldom failed to improve upon the anecdotes, whether fright- 
ful, affecting, or amusing, which he heard narrated. The minute details of 
his recitals, the proper names with which he interspersed them, the technical 
descriptions of castles and country houses, of forests and caves, to which the 
scene was successively transported, gave to these improvisations so complete 
an air of truth, that one could scarcely retain the slightest sentiment of dis- 
belief. On one occasion, however, Watt experienced considerable embarrass-- 
ment in extricating his characters from the labyrinth in which he had some- 
what imprudently involved them. One of his friends, perceiving his diffi- 
culty, from the unwonted frequency with which he applied to his snuff-box, 
as if to explain his pauses, and gain time for reflection, said to him ‘ Are you 
at random, recounting a tale of your own invention ?’ ‘ Your enquiry,’ replied 
the old man, ‘ astonishes me’; during the twenty years I have been so hap- 
pily spending my evenings with you, I have done nothing else. Surely you 
did not wish to make me the rival of Robertson and Hume, when the 
utmost of my pretension was to follow, at a humble distance, in the footsteps 
of the Princess Scheherazade, of ‘ The Thousand and One Nights.’” 


The history of the steam-engine, as well as that of its great im- 
prover, is one of singular interest and value. It furnishes some 
most remarkable instances of how accident and simple thoughts have 
led to mighty alterations and discoveries; while at other times the 
advancement has been made in consequence of prolonged, profound, 
and skilful investigation. We quote an illustration of the former 
kind :— 


‘The first machine of Newcomen required the most unremitting attention 
on the part of the individual who unceasingly opened and closed certain 
stop-cocks, first fur the introduction of the steam into the cylinder, and then 
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for injecting the cold shower for its condensation. It happened on one 
occasion, that the person so employed was a boy named Henry Potter. Hig 
young companions at their sports uttered cries of delight, which vexed him 
beyond endurance. He was all impatience to join in their sport, but his 
required duties did not allow him half a minute’s absence. His anxiety 
excited his ingenuity, and led him to observe relations he had never before 
thought of. Of the two stopcocks, the one required to be opened at the 
moment that the beam (which Newcomen first and so usefully introduced 
into his machines) terminated the descending oscillation, and required to be 
closed precisely at the termination of the opposite one. The management 
of the other stopcock was precisely the reverse. The positions, then, of the 
beam and of the stopcocks, had a necessary dependence upon each other, 
Potter seized upon this fact; he perceived that the beam might serve to 
impart to the other parts of the machine all the required movements; and 
on the spur of the moment he realized his conceptions. He attached a - 
number of cords to the stopcocks ; some to the one end of the handle, and 
some to the other, and these he attached to the most suitable parts of the 
beam, so that in ascending it pulled one set of the cords, and in descending 
the other, and so effectually, that all the work of his hand was entirely 
superseded. For the first time, the steam-engine went by itself; and now 
no other workman was seen near it but the fireman, who from time to time 
fed the furnace under the boiler. 

‘For the cords of young Potter, the engineers soon substituted rigid 
vertical rods, which were fixed to the beam, and armed with small pegs 
which either pressed from above downwards, or from below upwards, as 
required; and thus turned the different stopcocks and valves. ‘These rods 
themselves have since been replaced by other combinations ; but, however 
humbling the avowal, all these expedients are nothing more than simple 
modifications of a contrivance suggested to a child by his desire to join in 
the gambols of his youthful companions.” 


One specimen of the anecdotes which Arago elegantly introduces 
to relieve his scientific parts, may be quoted. He says,— 


**T shall probably have occasion, in the sequel, to return to some of the 
other properties of steam. If I do not insist upon them at present, it 
assuredly is not because I attribute to this assembly the state of mind of cer- 
tain students, who one day observed to their mathematical professor, ‘ Why 
are you taking all this trouble to demonstrate these theorems? We repose 


entire confidence in you; give us only your word of honour, and that will 
suffice.’ But I feel anxious not to abuse your patience; and I ought also 


to remember that, by referring to particular treatises, you will readily supply 
the omissions which I shall find it impossible to avoid.” 


Altogether the present slender volume is one of extraordinary 
value. It is instructive and charming. Its hero was grand and 
amiable. His life was pure, his manners were simple, his heart was 
pious, and death was met by one of the greatest benefactors of the 


human race that ever flourished, with the welcome of a good man; 
but his name is Immortal. 
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Art. VIII.—Life and Times of Selina,Countess of Huntingdon. By aMem- 
ber of the Houses of Shirley and Hastings, 2 vols. London: Painter, 
1839. 


ConcERNING the “ revival” of religion, which is, at this moment, in 
certain districts of Scotland agitating the people, and exciting 
throughout the nation so much speculation, we shall not express 
any very decided opinion. We believe there are some things belong- 
ing to the commotion and ecstasies so remarkably visible on the part 
of numbers, that may not unreasonably call forth the scoffs of the 
worldly-minded, and the regrets of the pious,—there may be nothing 
but error, folly, and hypocrisy in some instances ; while, on the other 
hand, we are willing to believe real and lasting impressions may be 
produced, even where extravagance is not absent. it falls not, how- 
ever, within our province, nor indeed are we sufficiently acquainted 
with the facts, to pronounce a verdict upon the comparative amount 
of good and evil of the commotion. We rather turn our attention 
for a moment to some preliminary, secular, and undeniable circum- 
stances,—to what may be termed the social alterations and consti- 
tutional transformations that have not been unfrequent in the 
country, and which the very temperament and Calvinism of the 
Scottish nation are calculated to encourage. 

We gather from the newspapers that in the western parts of 
Scotland, and in the very parishes where the ‘‘ revival” is most re- 
markable, the Reform question and the passing of the Reform Bill 
excited extraordinary sensations, and most extravagant hopes, even 
for that division of the empire. In the parishes and villages alluded 
to, a majority of the people are weavers, artisans of different sorts, 
and persons of the poorer class. For a number of years their earn- 
ings have been small, their privations great, their patience exem- 
plary. But the change which the Reform of the House of Commons 
promised to effect, was, according to the sanguine hopes of these 
poor and industrious people, to place them in comfortable circum- 
stances, and to render their long suffcring but a matter of remem- 
brance and of history. 

Weare informed that these people, as a class, have not only the 
education that is usual in the Lowlands of Scotland, but, like many 
or most of the rural portions of the West, they are superiorly in- 
formed and highly intelligent, while their trials have awakened in 
them an extreme sensibility. Finding that the political change 
referred to did not immediately work as they had anticipated, they 
strove for a time, by means of the strength of associations and the 
voice of petitions to Parliament, to obtain those enactments and 
legislative measures which they deemed were fitted, and alone fitted, 
to enable them to realize the enviable condition mentioned. At 
length, however, they found that they had trusted to a dream of the 
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imagination ; the consequence was a re-action, or a sullen inactivity, 
or perhaps morbidity of feeling,—a relinquishment of hope and of 
political agitation ; their moral conduct, and their religious habits 
and observances, continuing much the same, and such as characterise 
the ordinary demeanour of the Scotch, similarly situated. Many of 
them put on their best, and went regularly to church on the Sab- 
baths ; others, who alas! in latter years had no best to put on, re- 
mained at home, a sense of decency constraining. But the arrival 
of some methodist preachers, some of them young and inexperienced, 
but zealous and gifted, who held forth in situations where the 
meanest clad or most ragged might listen without the conventional] 
required decencies, appears to have afforded minds naturally fond 
and capable of occupation, new employment, and to have been fol- 
lowed with some visible, we presume, salutary effects. One thing 
is reported to be certain, that the visible were so marked as to have 
drawn the eyes of regularly organised sects and the establishment 
to the localities mentioned ; till at length, the commotions, ecstasies, 
and alleged permanent conversions spoken of, are occupying much 
of the public mind. 

Now, our doctrine is this, without at all meddling with the reli- 
gious results and facts, that political and religious phenomena,— 
that social and spiritua] excitements, are closely allied; that these 
different states alternate,—act and re-act. The unsettling of opi- 
nion, the existence of ardent speculation, the warmth of zeal which 
the worldly and the political give birth to, prepare the mind and 
the temperament for kindred conditions of a religious kind. The 
enthusiasm and the fanaticism (we do not use the latter term in a 
bad or disparaging meaning) of the one pass readily on to the 
other. 

But it does not always happen that these phenomena are clearly 
visible ; nor dare we say that they uniformly follow each other 
closely or regularly. But this we think will be conceded, that 
re-actions, that alternations of a violent nature in the course of the 
social, political, and religious history of civilized and christian 
nations, are among the ordinary mutations of the world. Whena 
condition in human and national character reaches an extremity, a 
sudden rebound may be expected; outrageous criminality will sug- 
gest a check and stimulate to a more healthy state; accumulated and 
prolonged oppression will cause an explosion that will scatter dynas- 
ties, and create freedom in spite of tyrannies ; and out of spiritual 
deadness the fire of zeal will burst, when that deadness has become 
a load to the quenchless and naturally active soul. 

What was the religious condition of England when Whitefield 
and the Wesleys began to blaze? Why, it was one of deadness. 
The establishment slumbered, and had arrived at such a low ebb of 
religious feeling, that the people required but to be awakened, and 
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like a person after a long sleep, who wonders at his unwakefulness, 
who sadly deplores the waste of time, and who strikes off at a pitch 
that is extravagant, and likely itself again to become subject to a 
re-action, so did the Methodists arouse and become the instruments 
of inspiring multitudes, to a wholesome shaming of the whole 
church. 

We shall not pursue the speculation further, which has now been 
glanced at ; regarding it merely as not an unsuitable introduction to 
the two large volumes named at the head of our paper. The cha- 
racter of these volumes we now very summarily describe; or rather 
the character of the heroine who figures in them. Some specimens, 
chiefly of the nature of anecdote, must be added. 

The history, the exertions, the successful issue, that is to say, an 
issue to a great extent as intended,—and the personal character of 
the Countess of Huntingdon, are extraordinary. Her mental, moral, 
and social history,—the nature and manner of her actions, were 
most remarkable; and therefore, although there be many things in 
these ponderous volumes, which to sober and even pious minds 
must prove offensive, extravagant, and distorted; being fanatical 
and uncharitable in spirit, according to the highest standard of sec- 
tarian and conventicle enthusiasm, yet the work is both remarkable 
and full of curiosities. To the sifting and discriminating reader 
there are also in it much for instruction, as well as speculation, We 
must note some of the singularities in the life of the Countess. 

First of all she was sincerely religious and a strict Calvinist, 
although of noble rank, where such things are unfashionable. Se- 
condly, she spent princely sums, and without ostentation, in further- 
ance of the tenets, which she theoretically advocated, and personally 
exemplified. Thirdly, unlike most other, especially female enthusi- 
astic religionists, she was discerning, consistently active, unflinchably 
firm, and perfectly serene throughout, whether conduct, intercourse 
in general society, or her correspondence be considered. She was 
the only religious enthusiast we ever heard of who mingled in reli- 
gious or irreligious society, without appearing to give offence, or 
thinking it incongruous. Fourthly, she proved that she was 
possessed of a consummate knowledge of human nature; for 
how otherwise could she have made and kept subservient to her 
great purposes,—those of evangelizing and converting the nation,— 
some of the most grotesque instruments,—these instruments, be it 
observed, being employed in matters that require the most delicate 
handling, and appeal to the points of character that are the most 
easily perverted ? She could force Bolingbroke to respect, and we 
believe, admire her ; and she could controul and direct the fanaticism 
of singular men. In short her sound sense, her equable temper, 
her acute understanding, her feminine accomplishments, were as 
conspicuous, as were her religion and her philanthropy. We may 
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add, that her happiness in this life seems to have been as great, ag 
that of any uninspired being we ever read of. How otherwise could 
it be? She felt persuaded that she was continually doing good ; 
she was perfectly convinced that she had been “ born again,” and 
would for ever associate in heaven with many she loved with all 
Christian loving on earth, and with multitudes whom Providence had 
appointed her to be the instrument of bringing to God’s Kingdom, 

e also entertain the idea that a woman of so much perspicacity of 
mind, who was so refined yet considerate, whose fancy was so sali- 
ent, and feelings active and naturally cheerful, must have been fre. 
quently entertained by some of the strange characters she employed, 
and some of the curious mixtures of opposite things which she 
witnessed of her own making. But whatever of the ridiculous 
which she caused or perceived was unquestionably construed by 
her to be necessary to, or inseparable from, her great ends. 

We will not trace in outline the life of this extraordinary person- 
age; which, with her Times, has been drawn up from materials by 
a member of the Shirley and Hastings families ; but who, we think, 
would have done wisely had he not fallen in so thoroughly with the 
cant language of the sects of which he writes, when he is speaking 
in his own person. There was more than enough of such unwarrant- 
able matter without a gratuitous and new contribution. But now 
for the specimens of the contents, taken with little or no regard to 
sequence, subject, or arrangement. In fact, the very miscellaneous 
nature of the most interesting portion of the work for the general 
reader, does not require other than a random procedure into the 
business of quotation. 

Among the oddities which the Countess corresponded with and 
worked by, was ‘‘ Old John Berridge,” as he is called. Writing to 
her Ladyship for a supply to his pulpit, he says,— 


** But whom do you recommend to the care of my church? Is it not one 
Onesimus, who ran away from Philemon? If the Dean of Tottenham 
(Whitefield) could not hold him in with a curb, how should the Vicar of 
Everton guide him with a snavel? Ido not want a helper to stand in my 
pulpit, but to ride round my district ; and I fear my weekly circuits would 
not suit a London or a Bath divine, nor any tender Evangelist that is 
environed with prunello. Long rides and miry roads in sharp weather! 
Cold houses to sit in, with very moderate fuel, and three or four children 
roaring and rocking about you: stiff blankets like boards for a covering ; 
and live cattle in plenty to feed upon you! Rise at five in the morning to 
preach; at seven breakfast on tea that smells very sickly; at eight mount 
a horse with boots never cleaned, and then ride home, praising God for all 
things.” 


None of your “downy doctors,” as Young has it in his Night 
Thoughts, for Old John. Here is another anecdote of the same 
eccentric character :— 
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Tn a letter to Lady Huntingdon Mr. B. says :—‘“ I have been whipped 


pretty severely for fighting out of my proper regiment, and for rambling 
out of the bound of my parish: and whilst the smart of the rod remains 
upon my back, it will weigh with me more than a thousand arguments. 
All marching officers are not general officers; and every one should 
search out the extent of his commission. A Gospel minister, who hasa 
church, will have a diocese annexed to it, and is only an overseer or bishop 
of that diocese: and let him, like faithful Grimshaw, look well to it. An 
Evangelist, who has no church, is a metropolitan, or a cosmopolitan, and 
may ramble all over the kingdom, or all the world over ; and these are 


more highly honoured than the others, though they are not always duly 
sensible of the honour.” 


John, called Rowland Hill ‘ Rowley,” but he also designated him 
as ‘‘dear;” and anticipated when that also eccentric man was about 
to erect “‘a standard for the Gospel in the very middle of the 
devil’s territories in London,” that the ‘old enemy would set up a 
terrible bellowing and clamour;” but that all his “storm and 


rage” would not prevail. The said John was mightily afraid of 
man-traps. In one of his epistles he says,— 


“ Before I parted with honest Glascott, I cautioned him much against 
petticoat snares. He has burnt his wings already. Sure he will not imi- 
tate a foolish gnat, and hover again about thecandle? If he should fall into 
a sleeping lap, he will soon need a flannel night-cap and a rusty chain to 
fix him down, like a church Bible to the reading desk. No trap so mis- 
chievous to the field preacher as wedlock, and it is laid for him at every 
hedge corner. Matrimony has quite maimed poor Charles (Wesley), and 
might have spoiled John (Wesley) and George (Whitefield), if a wise Mas- 
ter had not graciously sent them a brace of ferrets.”’ 


The indecorous mixture of humour and wit with sacred names 
and things, the ‘* Wise Master,” with the “ brace of ferrets,” does 
not appear to us so objectionable as the mode which Old John took 
to ascertain whether or not he was to fall into a petticoat snare. He 
informs the Countess that— 


“ Eight or nine years ago, having been grievously tormented with house- 
keepers, I truly had thoughts of looking out for a Jezebel myself; but it 
seemed highly needful to ask advice of the Lord. So falling down on my 
knees before a table, with a Bible between my hands, I besought the Lord 
to give me direction ; then letting the Bible fall open of itself, I fixed my 
eyes immediately on these words—‘When my son was entered into his 
wedding- chamber he fell down and died!’ 2 Esdras, x. 6. This fright- 
ened me heartily, you may easily think; but Satan, who stood peeping at 
my elbow, not liking the heavenly caution, presently suggested a scruple, 
that the book was Apocryphal, and the words not to be heeded. After a 
short pause, I fell on my knees again, and prayed the Lord not to be angry 
with me, whilst, like Gideon, I requested a second sign, and from the 
canonical scripture: then, letting my Bible fall open as before, I fixed my 
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eyes upon this passage—‘ Thou shalt not take thee a wife, neither shalt thoy 
have sons or daughters in this place.’ Jer. xvi. 2. I was now completel 
satisfied ; and being thus made acquainted with my Lord’s mind, I make it 
one part of my prayers. And I look on these words, not only as a rule of 
direction, but as a promise of security. ‘ Zhou shalt not take a wife ;’ that 
is, I will keep thee from taking one.” 


We suspect the énquirer had first marked the passages, or in some 
way secured their turning up. There can be no doubt about the 
profanity and daring of the man. We like the following anecdote 
much better. It concerns Theophilus, ninth Earl of Huntingdon :— 


** His Lordship took orders, and obtained the livings of Great and Little 
Beke, Osgathorp, and Belton. He was twice married. His second wife 
was Betsy Warner, a domestic at Donnington Park, with whom having 
some dalliance in his youth, and having promised her marriage so soon as 
he should get the living of Beke, was reminded of his promise thirty years 
after it was made. Astonished, but not ashamed of his early choice, he 
enquired into her character, and finding that clear, he kept his promise. 
His Lordship himself published in his own village church the banns between 
the Rev. Theophilus Hastings and Betsy Warner. ‘ My name (exclaimed 
the lady from an adjoining pew) is Elizabeth,’ and they were married 


accordingly.” 
Keeping still to clerical anecdotes,— 


“The Rev. Henry Venn, passing through Towcester, asked the innkeeper 
who was vicar, and as he should stay the next day (Sunday), whether he 
would be glad of assistance? ‘Oh! yes, (says the landlord) I dare say he 
will be glad to have his duty done.’ ‘ Then carry my compliments to him, 
and say aclergyman out of Yorkshire is passing, and is ready to read or 

reach for him, if he needs assistance.’ Away went the landlord to the 
vicar. ‘ Gladly, (said his reverence) but what sort of a man is this York- 
shire clergyman—there are Methodist vagrants, you know—ah!’ The 
innkeeper laughed, shook his head, and said, ‘ Ah! Sir, only look at his 
face and nose, and you will see he is not one of that sort.’ ‘ Well, (said the 
vicar) let him come to me in the morning, and then I shall see whether I 
like him to preach or pray.” The next morning, Mr. Venn waited upon 
his reverend brother. ‘Sir, you are from Yorkshire—will you drink a 
dram this morning?’ ‘Ihave no objection.’ The bottle came from the 
closet, and Mr. Venn’s character was now decided. ‘Sir, you will preach 
for me this morning?’ ‘ With pleasure.’ Robed and ready they parted to 
the church—Mr. Venn to the pulpit. There, his Bible no sooner opened 
than the congregation stared, and the Vicar hid his face in his surplice. 
The energetic truth awakened up an attention to which that congregation 
had been little accustomed. The Vicar did not wait to thank him, he 
bolted out of the church the moment the service was ended, and left Mr. 
Venn to retire to his inn alone.” 


Another, — 
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‘Dr. Stonhouse is said to have been one of the most correct and elegant 
preachers in the kingdom. When he entered into holy orders he took 
occasion to profit by his acquaintance with Garrick, to procure from him 
some valuable instructions in elocution. Being once engaged to read 
prayers and to preach at a church in the city, he prevailed upon Garrick to 
go with him. After the service, the British Roscius asked the Doctor what 
particular business he had to do when the duty was over? ‘ None,’ said 
the other. ‘I thought you had, (said Garrick) on seeing you enter the 
reading-desk in such a hurry.’ ‘Nothing (added he) can be more indecent 
than to see a clergyman set about sacred business as if he were a tradesman, 
and go into the church as if he wanted to get out of it as soon as possible.’ 
He next asked the Doctor ‘ What books he had in the desk before him ?’ 
‘Only the Bible and Prayer-book.’ ‘ Only the Bible and Prayer-book 
(replied the player), why you tossed them backwards and forwards, and 
turned the leaves as carelessly as if they were those of a day-book and 
ledger.’ The Doctor was wise enough to see the force of these observations, 
and ever after avoided the faults they were designed to reprove.” 


And another :— 


‘The Venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, being in the habit of 
preaching frequently, had observed a poor man remarkably attentive, and 
made him some little presents. Aftera while he missed his humble auditor, 
and meeting him said, ‘ John, how is it that I do not see you in the aisle as 
usual?’ John, with some hesitation, replied, ‘ My Lord, I hope you will 
not be offended, and I will tell youthe truth. I went the other day to hear 
the Methodists, and I understood their plain words so much better, that I 
have attended them ever since.’ The Bishop put his hand into his pocket, 
and gave him a guinea, with words to this effect—‘ God bless you, and go 
where you can receive the greatest profit to your soul!’ An instance of 
episcopal candour like this is well worth recording.” 


And another :— 


Archbishop Secker, when laid on his couch with a broken thigh, was 
visited at Lambeth by Mr. Talbot, Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading, who had 
lived in great intimacy with him, and received his preferment from him. 
‘You will pray with me, Talbot?’ said the Archbishop, during this inter- 
view. Mr. Talbot rose and went to look for a prayer-book, ‘ That is not 
what I want now, (said the dying prelate) kneel down by me, and pray for 
me in the way I know you are used to do.’ With which command this 
zealous man of God readily complied, and prayed earnestly from his heart 
for his dying friend, whom he saw no more.’ 


Beau Nash and John Wesley :— 


“When Mr. Wesley was preaching at Bath, Beau Nash entered the 
room, and approaching the preacher, demanded by what authority he was 
acting? Mr. Wesley answered,’ ‘ By that of Jesus Christ, conveyed to me 
by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, when he laid his hands upon me 
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and said— Take thou authority to preach the Gospel !’ Nash then affirmed 
that he was acting contrary to law. ‘ Besides, (said he) your preaching 
frightens people out of their wits.’ Sir, (replied Mr. Wesley) did you ever 
hear me preach?’ ‘ No,’ said the Master of the Ceremonies. ‘ How then 
can you Judge of what you have never heard?’ ‘ By common report,’ re- 
plied the Beau. ‘Sir, (said Mr. Wesley) is not your name Nash? I dare 
not judge of you by common report.’ Nash finding himself a different per- 
son in the meeting-house from what he was in the pump room, thought it 
best to withdraw.” 


The Player and the Preacher :— 


“The Rev. J. Kinsman one day meeting Shuter, the actor, in Ports- 
mouth, said he had been preaching so often, and to such large congregations, 
that Dr. Fothergill advised a change of air to avert a threatened illness, 
‘And I (said Shuter) have been acting till ready to die; but, oh, how 
different our conditions! Had you fallen it would have been in the service 
of God; but in whose service have my powers been wasted! I dread to 
think of it. I certainly had a call once, while studying my part in the park, 
and had Mr. Whitefield received me at the Lord’s Table, I never should 
have gone back; but the caresses of the great, who, when unhappy, want 
Shuter to make them laugh, are too seducing. There is a good and moral 


play to-night, but no sooner is it over, than 1 come in with my farce of 4 
Dish of all Sorts, and knock all the moral on the head.” 


Whitefield did bold things:— 
** An officer in Glasgow, who had heard Mr. Whitefield preach, laid a 


wager with another, that at a certain charity sermon, though he went with 
prejudice, he would be compelled to give something : the other, to make 
sure, laid all the money out of his pockets; but before he left the church 
he was glad to borrow some and lose his bet. On another occasion, Mr. 
Whitefield preached in behalf of the inhabitants of an obscure village in 
Germany, which had been burned down, and collected for them six hundred 
pounds. After the sermon, Whitefield said, ‘ We shall sing a hymn, during 
which, those who do not choose to give their mite on this awful occasion 
may sneak off.’ No one stirred: he got down from the pulpit, and ordered 
all the doors to be shut but one, at which he held the plate himself, and col- 
lected the above sum.” 


Whitefield did cruel things :— 


“Among Mr. Whitefield’s frequent hearers at the Tabernacle was 
Shuter the comedian, then in the height of his reputation as the represen- 
tative of Ramble. On one occasion, he was seated in the pew exactly 
opposite the pulpit, and while Mr. Whitefield, in his energetic address, was 
inviting sinners to the Saviour, he fixed his eyes on Shuter, saying—‘ And 
thou poor Ramble, who hast long rambled from him. Come thou also. 
O, end thy ramblings by coming to Jesus.’ Shuter was exceedingly struck, 
and afterwards, coming to Mr. Whitefield, said, ‘I thought I should have 
fainted—how could you serve me so?’ ” 
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Which of the two displayed most Christian meckness and charity 
in this case? But we must come to Lady Huntingdon more closely, 
We are told that she forbade the publication of her papers, and that 
her charities were principally distributed through the medium of her 
chaplains, so as to baffle the curiosity of those who desired to dis- 
cover what were the motives for such extraordinary conduct in one 
of her class; these charities in the course of her life amounting to a 
hundred thousand pounds ; for the extension, it is added of peculiar 
religious opinions, which seems to be in some respect a distinct 
motive from charity, although resolvable in the issue to the most 
benevolent of all springs of action. Her generosity however does 
not appear to have been always coupled with the truest wisdom ; 
but the failing was to virtue’s side:— 


“* Such was her Ladyship’s bounty that she actually gave to every one 
who asked her, until her stock being quite exhausted she was destitute. 
At length it became really necessary to conceal cases from her. On one 
occasion Captain Scott, one of her preachers, with other ministers, having 
a case presented to them, and believing that the good Countess would give, 
though she could ill afford it, resolved not to acquaint her with it. By 
some means, however, her Ladyship heard of the case, and likewise the 
combination, and the moment she saw Captain Scott, she burst into tears, 
and exclaimed—‘ I have never taken anything ill at your hands before ; but 
this I think very unkind!’ She gavea hundred pounds to the case.” 


See what was her conduct and firmness in more worldly matters :— 


** At one period of her life, Lady Huntingdon appears to have been much 
occupied with political questions. Her sentiments were conformable with 
those of Sir Robert Walpole and his administration; and she was much 
connected with the courtiers of that day. A little incident which occured 
at this period will serve to mark the natural ardour of her character. There 
were some stormy debates in the House of Lords, in May, 17388, on the 
depredations of the Spaniards, in which Lord Huntingdon, Lord Hervey, 
and others of his intimate friends took a leading part. Her Ladyship ex- 
pressed her intention of being present, though ladies were excluded. ‘ At 
the last warm debate in the House of Lords, (says Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague) it was unanimously resolved there should be no unnecessary 
auditors; consequently the fair sex were excluded, and the gallery destined 
to the sole use of the House of Commons. Notwithstanding which deter- 
mination, a tribe of dames resolved to show, on this occasion, that neither 
men nor laws could resist them. These heroines were Lady Huntingdon, 
the Duchess of Queensbury, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmorland, 
Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald Hamilton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Pendarves, and lady Frances Saunderson. | 
am thus particular in their names, since I looked upon them to be the 
boldest assertors and most resigned sufferers for liberty 1 ever read of. 
They presented themselves at the door at nine o’clock in the morning, when 


Sir William Sanderson respectfully informed them that the Chancellor had 
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made an order against their admittance. The Duchess of Queensbury, as 
head of the squadron, ‘ pished’ at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and 
desired Sir Wiiliam to let them up stairs privately. After some modest 
refusals, he swore he would not admit them. Her Grace, with a noble 
warmth, answered, they would come in, in spite of the Chancellor and the 
whole House. This being reported, the Peers resolved to starve them out : 
an order was made that the doors should not be opened till they had raised 
their siege. These Amazons now showed themselves qualified for the duty 
even of foot soldiers: they stood there till five in the afternoon, without 
sustenance, every now and then plying vollies of thumps, kicks, and raps, 
with so much violence against the door that the speakers in the House were 
scarce heard. When the Lords were not to be conquered by this, the two 
Duchesses (very well apprised of the use of stratagems in war) commanded 
a silence of half an hour; and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain 
proof of their absence, (the Commons also being very impatient to enter, 
gave orders for the opening of the door, upon which they all rushed in, 
pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves in the front rows of 
the gallery. They stayed there till after eleven, when the House rose; and 
during the debate gave applause, and showed marks of dislike, not only by 
smiles and winks (which have always been allowed in these cases,) but by 
noisy laughs and apparent contempts, which is supposed the true reason 
why poor Lord Hervey spoke so miserably.” 


Bolingbroke and Calvinism :— 


‘‘ Lord Bolingbroke was one day sitting in his house at Battersea, read- 
ing Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ when he received a morning visit from Dr. 
Church. After the usual salutations, he asked the Doctor if he could guess 
what the book was which then lay before him ; ‘and which, (says Lord 
Bolingbroke), I have been studying ?’ ‘No, really my Lord, I cannot,’ 
quoth the Doctor. ‘It is Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’’ said Lord Bolingbroke. 
‘What do you think of these matters?’ Doctor,—‘ Oh, my Lord, we don’t 
think about such antiquated stuff; we teach the plain doctrines of virtue 
and morality, and have long laid aside those abtruse points about grace.’ 
‘Look you, Doctor,’ (said Lord Bolingbroke) ‘ you know I don’t believe the 
Bible to be a divine revelation; but they who do, can never defend it on 
any principles but the doctrine of grace. To say truth, I have at times 
been almost persuaded to believe it upon this view of things; and there is 
one argument which has gone very far with me in behalf of its authenticity, 
which is, that the belief in it exists upon earth, even when committed to the 
care of such as you, who pretend to believe it, and yet deny the only prin- 
ciples on which it is defensible.’” 


A sceptic’s death-bed ; Chesterfield is the person :— 


«© ¢T saw my dear and valued friend (says Lady Huntingdon) a short time 

: . . ree 
before his departure. The blackness of darkness, accompanied by every 
gloomy horror, thickened most awfully round his dying moments. Dear 
Lady Chesterfield could not be persuaded to leave his room for an instant. 
What unmitigated anguish has she endured, but her confidential communi- 
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cations 1 am not at liberty to disclose. The curtain has fallen—his mortal 
part has passed to another state of existence. Oh! my soul, come not thou 
unto his end.’ Lord Chesterfield’s infidelity is too well known to require 
much comment.” 


Her Ladyship was a frequent comforter to the sick and dying; 
and the amiability of her disposition as well as charitable sentiments 
must have rendered her visits doubly welcome. A physician :— 


‘Was visited by Lady Huntingdon a few days before he died. He 
lamented, not only his own past infidelity, but the zeal and success with 
which he had endeavoured to infect the minds of others. ‘O that I could 
undo the mischief I have done: I was more ardent to poison people with 
the principles of irreligion and unbelief, than almost any Christian can be 
to spread the doctrines of Christ.’ ‘ Cheer up! (answered Lady Hunting- 
don) Jesus, the great sacrifice for sin, atoned for the sins of the second 
table as well as those of the first.’ ‘God (replied he) certainly can, but I 
fear never will, pardon sucha wretch as I.’ ‘ You may feel it at present 
(rejoined the Countess) but you and I shall most certainly meet each other 
in heaven.’ The doctor then said, ‘O woman! great is thy faith! my faith 
cannot believe that I shall ever be there.’ ”’ 


Here is a touching passage in a poet’s life :— 


‘The author of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ had married Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
daughter of the Earl of Lichfield. Mrs. Temple, daughter of Lady Eliza- 
beth, by her former husband, died of consumption two years after her mar- 
riage with Mr. Temple, (grand-father of the present Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Palmerston). As the Doctor saw her gradually declining, he used 
frequently to walk backwards and forwards ina place called the King’s 
Garden, to find the most solitary spot where he might show his last token 
of affection, by leaving her remains as secure as possible from those savages 
who would have denied her Christian burial; for at that time, an English- 
man in France was looked upon as an heretic, an infidel, or a devil. The 
under-gardener being bribed, pointed out the most solitary place, dug the 
grave, and let him bury his beloved daughter. The man, through a private 
door, admitted the Doctor at midnight, bringing his daughter wrapped in a 
sheet upon his shoulder, he laid her in the hole, sat down, and shed a flood 
of tears over the remains of his dear Narcissa: ‘ With pious sacrilege a 
grave I stole.’” 


Something more lively; but still it is about secrecy, and dis- 
guise :— 


“In Lady Huntingdon’s chapel (the Vineyards) Bath, was a seat for 
Bishops. The witty and eccentric Lady Betty Cobbe was cousin-german 
to Lady Huntingdon: her influence was extensive and frequently exerted 
in bringing Bishops to the Chapel, whom she always contrived to smuggle 
into the curtained seats immediately inside the door, where they heard with- 
out undergoing the dreadful disgrace of being seen in sucha place. This 
seat Lady Betty facetiously termed * Nicodemus’s Corner!” 
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We conclude with some particulars that concern the Hastings 
family :— 


‘‘ The late Flora Hastings was grand-daughter of Lady Elizabeth Has- 
tings, eldest daughter of the Countess of Huntingdon. In early life she 
was much admired at Court for her elegance of manners, her vivacity, and 
great abilities. Lady Elizabeth was appointed Lady of the Bedchamber to 
the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, sisters to George the Third. Horace 
Walpole, the celebrated Lord Orford, says ‘ The Queen of the Methodists 
got her daughter named for Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princesses ; 
but it is all off again, as she will not let her play at cards on Sundays.’ 
Whether this is the real cause we do not pretend to know; but she was 
shortly succeeded by a daughter of Earl Gower. Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
married, in 1752, John, first Earl of Moira, and on the decease of her bro- 
ther, Francis, tenth Earl of Huntingdon, in 1789, carried the baronies by 
writ, Botreaux, Hungerford, Molines, and Hastings, to that family. Her 
grandson, George-Augustus-Francis, the present Marquis of Hastings, 
married Barbary Gray de Ruthyn, heir to the whole blood of the Earls of 
Pembroke and the elder branch of the House of Hastings. The Marquis’s 
infant son is heir to three noble families—namely the Marquisate of Hast. 
ings, the Scotch Earldom of Loudon, and the Barony of Ruthyn. Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings bore Queen Charlotte’s train at her Coronation—her 


grand-daughter, Lady Flora Hastings, bore Queen Victoria’s train at the 
late Coronation.” 





Art. IX.—/Jreland, Social, Political, and Religious. By Gustave bE 


Beaumont. Translated by W. C. Taytor, LL.D. London: Bent- 
ley. 1839. 


TuHE problems which Ireland offers, social, political, and religious, 
are amongst the most grave and arresting that have ever occupied 
the minds of men; and repeated have been the ev idences recentl 
laid before the world, that not alone to the empire, of which Ire- 
land forms an integral and large portion, are these problems the sub- 
ject of earnest study. Wherever the friends of humanity, civiliza- 
tion, and peace are found, as well as on the part of all who are jea- 
lous of, and hostile to, the prosperity of Great Britain, the ‘* Eme- 
rald Isle” attracts deep consideration. What a theatre of contradic- 
tions does it present! How perplexing are its phenomena! To 
what various and even opposite measures, with a remedial intent, 
may it not be expected to give birth! Accordingly, every one who 
visits Ireland, every statesman, every political speculator, and ever 
novice, have panaceas for the complicated evils of that distracted 
and miserable country; many or most of these prescribers enter- 
taining impracticable notions, and overlooking some large features 
of the. case, or forgetting the inveteracy of the prolonged disease. 
The author of the work before us is not exempt from the quack 
tendency, and even reaches a pitch of cxtravagance and absurdity 
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which is remarkable, considering his undoubted talents and expe- 
rience in regard ta the history of nations. He who could observe 
so closely and describe so forcibly the existing condition of the 
country in question, and who has made himself so fully master of 
its annals from the earliest period when English rule reached it, 
down to this moment, as M. de Beaumont has done, one should 
have expected, would avoid extreme wildness in proposing means 
for its regeneration. But the contrary being the case, we must sct 
the fact down to be accounted for by the extraordinary degree of dif- 
ficulty that attends the speculation ; by the multitude, the difference, 
and the morbid aspect of the disorders which cry aloud for cure. 

As we have intimated, so far as the past and the present are con- 
cerned, M. de Beaumont’s work is one of more than average mark 
and merit. Not, to be sure, that its pictures have for their subjects 
what is new to English readers: but that they are striking and gra- 
phic, and the occasion frequently of novel remark and explanation, 
of views which would not readily present themselves to a British 
tourist or exponent, much less to a party Irish writer. 

The historical introduction is particularly able: it is brief, com- 
prehensive and clear ; presenting in the form of narrative the most 
prominent points with the lights that guide to their political solu- 
tion. ‘The political morality of the book is eminent; the lessons 
which the author reads to the world, drawn from the recorded facts 
and events tell distinctly and impressively. 

The introductory sketch of Ireland's history naturally enough 
divides itself into epochs. Accordingly our author begins with the 
invasion of the country by the English, and the wars which were 
maintained down to the time of Henry the Eight, for its complete 
subjugation. Next we have the period from Henry to Cromwell's 
time, when the conflicts were civil and religious, instead of those of 
conquest. Thirdly, from the Restoration to Grattan’s triumphs ; 
during which the Catholics were subjected to grievous intolerance. 
And, lastly, from the Declaration of Independence to the passing of 
the Relief Bill. 

Coming to the actual condition of the country, its physical fea- 
tures, of course, obtain the author’s notice and frequent admiration. 
But the social state of the people, the wretchedness of the multitude, 
the disorganizing political misunderstandings, and the points hav- 
ing a religious complexion, necessarily call for a searching exami- 
nation. He sees in many of the institutions the certain source of 
oppression, and the natural recourse to associations for the sake of 
self-defence, and to work out those improvements or measures which 
it should be the business of a paternal government to originate and 
confer. The tendency of the great majority, their opposition, on 
the score of religion, to the establishment, and the birth of what 
has been so long wanting, viz. a class between the aristocracy and 
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the labouring and pauper population, lead him to conclude that 
democracy is the genius of Ireland; and therefore his scheme of 
regeneration takes a corresponding direction, a direction which 
appears to us to be one as fanciful and as far removed from prac- 
ticability as any that ever was propounded. 

Some have looked to emigration as a sovereign remedy ; others 
to the introduction of a poor-law; others to certain agricultural 
encouragements ; and others again to the establishment of great 
public works, the carrying out of long hnes of railways, &c. &e. 
Io these schemes, individual and combined, our author points out 
various ingenious objections, believing that they tvould all fail, un- 
less a great organic change preceded in the social rights and condi- 
tion of the multitude. And what do our readers suppose is the 
sweeping change which M. de Beaumont suggests? Why, nothing 
less than, among other imaginary alterations, to root out the entire 
of the Irish Aristocracy, and next to divide amongst the peasantry 
the whole of the land; thus making every one a small proprietor: 
not that he would proceed violently or take away without compen- 
sation the property of any one Lord or Squire ; but that as soon as 
possible an equable arrangement of the sort proposed should be set 
about. Any thing more wild than this it is hardly possible to 
imagine. He does not mean that the reform should extend to 
England ; and yet Ireland is to be still subject to the British crown, 
and to be the object of British legislation. Then think of the 
Houses of Parliament,—of the Upper House, passing a law that 
would abolish the whole body of Ireland’s Aristocracy! As well 
expect the Peers one and all to cut their own throats, or that they 
will renounce at once the privileges of primogeniture. 

Believing as we do, that Ireland’s regeneration, which no doubt 
may be prompted and promoted by anxiously contrived legislative 
enactments, is chiefly within the sphere of the people themselves, 
and must have native nourishment; and that therefore the change 
will be slow and gradual, we shall turn to the more interesting and 
the less visionary parts of our author’s book, dark and painful as 
many of these are. But a knowledge, a faithful account of any dis- 
ease, is the natural precursor of the measures to be adopted for its 
cure. Take a general description of the social and the physical 
wretchedness of the island, which is said to burst upon the traveller’s 
view ‘ everywhere.” 


“Misery, naked and famishing—that misery which is vagrant, idle, and 
mendicant—covers the entire country ; it shows itself everywhere and at 
every hour of the day ; it is the first thing you see when you land on the 
Irish coast, and from that moment it ceases not to be present to your view ; 
sometimes under the aspect of the diseased displaying his sores, sometimes 
under the form of the pauper scarcely covered by his rags ; it follows you 
everywhere and besieges you incessantly; you hear its groans and cries in 
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the distance ; and if the voice does not excite profound pity, it importunes 
and terrifies you. This misery seems inherent to the soil, and one of its 
natural products ; like some of those endemic scourges that pollute the 
atmosphere, it blights every thing which approaches it, smites the rich man 
himself, who cannot, in the midst of his joys, separate himself from the 
miseries of the poor, and makes vain efforts to rid himself of the vermin which 
he has produced, and which cling to him. 

“The physical aspect of the country produces impressions not less sad- 
dening. Whilst the feudal castle, after seven centuries, shows itself more 
rich and brilliant than at its birth, you see here and there wretched habita- 
tions mouldering into ruin destined never to rise again. The number of ruins 
encountered in travelling through Ireland is perfectly astounding. I speak 
not of the picturesque ruins produced by the lapse of ages, whose hoar 
antiquity adorns a country—such ruins still belong to rich Ireland, and are 
preserved with care as memorials of pride and monuments of antiquity ; but 
I mean the premature ruins produced by misfortune, the wretched cabins 
abandoned by the miserable tenants, witnessing only to obscure misery, and 

enerally exciting little interest or attention. 

** But Ido not know which is the more sad to see, the abandoned dwelling, 
or that actually inhabited by the poor Irishman. Imagine four walls of dried 
mud, which the rain, as it falls, easily restores to its primitive condition ; 
having for its roof a little straw or some sods, for its chimney a hole cut in the 
roof, or very frequently the door, through which alone the smoke finds an issue. 
One single apartment contains the father, mother, children, and sometimes 
a grandfather or grandmother; there is no furniture in this wretched hovel; a 
single bed of hay or straw serves for the entire family. Five or six half-naked 
children may be seen crouched near a miserable fire, the ashes of which cover 
a few potatoes, the sole nourishment of the family. In the midst of all lies a 
dirty pig, the only thriving inhabitant of the place, for he lives in filth. The 
presence of the pig in an Irish hovel may at first seem an indication of misery ; 
on the contrary, it is a sign of comparative comfort. Indigence is still more 
extreme in the hovel where no pig is to be found. 

‘Not far from the cottage extends a little field of an acre or half an acre ; 
it is planted with potatoes ; stones heaped on each other, with rushes grow- 
ing through the interstices, serve it for a fence. 

“This dwelling is very miserable, still it is not that of the pauper properly 


so called. I have just described the dwelling of the Irish farmer and agricul- 
tural labourer.” 


Again,— 


“‘ The population of Ireland is reduced to miserable expedients for subsis- 
tence. It imposes on itself the most cruel privations, which do not save it 
every year from enduring a famine more or less severe. It is fed on the 
worst of food ; in spite of which it is exposed to periodical starvation. It 
has adopted the system best adapted to sustain the greatest number of inhabi- 
tants on‘the smallest possible territory. For it is a well-established econo- 
mic truth, that the same extent of land which, planted with potatoes, would 
support twenty persons, would not grow corn sufficient for more than four 
or five, and would, if employed as pasturage for cattle, not feed more than 
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one individual. Ireland has absolutely renounced the use of bread and meat, 
to live entirely on potatoes. She has done more; asamongst potatoes there 
are some which multiply faster than others, she has taken as her food the 
lumpers, the least agreeable to the taste, but which are redeemed in the eyes 
of the Irishman by their prodigious abundance.” 


The relative feelings existing between the conquered Irish and 
their conquerors,—that is to say, between the present descendants 
of the two races, as illustrated by the different styles of their man- 
ners; or in other words, the different fortune and bearing which 
belong to Protestants as compared with Catholics in that ill-fated 
country, are forcibly contrasted by M. De Beaumont :— 


‘The Protestant religion is a sign both of fortune and power. Not only 
is the Catholic poor and the Protestant rich, but each seems to think that 
such is the natural condition of both ; the Catholic accepts his humble des- 
tiny, and the Protestant places implicit confidence in his pride of place. 
The latter, in his relations with the Catholics, displays some of that supe- 
riority which Europeans in the colonies exhibit to persons of colour who re- 
tain traces of their African descent. 

“The Protestant is not only adescendant of conquerors, the inheritor of 
their glory and of their power; established by seven centuries of domina- 
tion, he believes himself of a race superior to that of the Irish ; and as in Ire- 
land religion marks the race, Protestantism is regarded as a species of no- 
bility. This opinion, it is true, grows weaker every day; but sufficient 
traces of it remain in the mutual relations between Protestants and Catho- 
lics to allow of its escaping notice. : 

** The Catholic of Ireland is in that dubious state in which a freed-man 
finds himself when first delivered from servitude, and who makes his first 
essay of liberty, obliged suddenly to change the manners of a slave, that no 
longer suit him, for the deportment of a free man, which is as yet unknown. 
In spite of fact and right, he still regards as his master the person who has 
been so. Vainly does he protest, by external acts, against his inward sen- 
timent: the cry of conscience, depraved by former servitude, gives him the 
lie within his own bosom; and sometimes the grossness and insolence 
which he displays in asserting his equality with the Protestants, serve in re- 
ality only to place him below the latter. 

‘** Nothing is more rare than to find, with the Irish Catholic, a just ap- 
preciation of his actual condition: in his intercourse with Protestants, you 
will always find him take his ground too hjgh or too low; either, forget- 
ting his emancipation, he offers himself in an humble and obsequious atti- 
tude to his former master, or, intoxicated by the victory over his oppressors, 
he is not contented to be their equal, but wishes to prove himself free by op- 
pressing them in his turn.” 


How deeply alienated must the two classes be from one another, 
according to this picture; and yet what a proof on their part that 
the spirit of Christianity, which each professes to cherish, has been 
wofully perverted, since certain differences in this religion have not 
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only become the watch-word of fiercest rancour, but an outward sign 
of distinction and personal bearing, that cannot escape the observa- 
tion of a stranger and a foreigner ! 

It requires but a glance to be obtained of the Milesian character, 
of the long reign of misrule in that country, and of some of the 
kinds of distraction which are so fertile among the people, to be 
convinced that no sudden, no single legislative measure, can do more 
than slightly aid in the work of amelioration. How difficult, for 
example, is it to get the ends of justice served in Ireland, to 
obtain the full benefits of the provisions of the law! Take a 
picture of a criminal trial, as drawn by the Frenchman. The 
day for such a solemn and important business has arrived, the 
author having conducted his readers to this point. He proceeds as 
follows :— 


“A hundred or a hundred and fifty jurors have been summoned by the 
Sheriff; but, in the first place, with very few exceptions, the Protestant 
Sheriff has chosen Protestant jurymen. Out of the hundred, twelve are to 
be chosen to administer the law. The panel is called; scarcely is the name 
of a Catholic juror pronounced, when he is peremptorily set aside by the 
Clerk of the Crown. The accused is given in charge to twelve Protestant 
jurors, for the most part rich persons, equally the enemies of his class and 
his creed. Now what impartiality can he expect, who perceives in every 
one of his judges a religious or political adversary? Who can believe that 
such judges would be animated by the pure love of truth, which is the very 
first condition of justice ? And moreover, how many strange obstacles beset 
the judge in the trial over which he presides! Frequently in Ireland the 
accused, being of Celtic race, speaks a language which neither the judge 
nor the jury, being of English race, can comprehend ; hence the necessity 
of employing an interpreter, who translates to the judge the words of the 
prisoner, and to the prisoner those of the judge; here, consequently, is a 
prime source of confusion. This is not all; as every accused person in Ire- 
land is looked upon as a victim by the people of his class, that is to say, the 
lower orders, false witnesses abound, and hence a new source of error is 
opened to the judge and jury. In the midst of this darkness it would be 
difficult, even with the best inclinations, to be strictly just. How then will 
matters stand when love of justice is not the predominant passion? For my 
part, I have been present at many criminal trials in Ireland, and it is impos- 
sible to describe the painful feelings*with which such a spectacle filled my 
mind. 

“Tt isa sad truth, that, in every Irish court of justice, there are, as it 
were, two hostile encampments within sight of each other; the accused on 
one side, the judge and jury on the other. Amongst the spectators, the 
people is for the accused; the tribunal is supported by the soldiers, the 
constables, and the wealthy. As, in Ireland, the aristocracy is engaged in 
an open contest with the people, all that depends on the aristocracy, or 
sympathises with it, comes to support it on this terrible field of battle, where 
the strong exterminate the weak in the name of justice and the laws. The 
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prejudices and malevolent passions of which the accused is the object are 
displayed on every side; they may be heard in the accent of the judge; seen 
in the emotions as well as the passiveness of the jury ; the very language of 
the counsel for the defence reveals them. It is difficult to form an idea of 
the tone of contempt and insolence in which the members of the Irish bar 
speak of the people and the lower classes. Thus, in spite of the formalities 
of procedure—in spite of all the legal solemnities which surround the acen-. 
sed in the presence of his judge, there is an inward feeling that this is ngt 
a deliberation of judgment, but a preparation of vengeance. This lief 
forms, promising equitable chastisement, but concealing a kind of vengeanee, 
is endured; but when the judge pronounces the terrible sentence of death, 
it might be deemed the signal for a fierce engagement between the 
of the judge and the party of the accused, were not the court filled with 
armed policemen, whose presence prevents the parties from coming to blows, 
“In England, the magistrate sees in every accused person an unfortunate 
fellow citizen, a person charged with a crime of which he may be innocent, 
an Englishman invoking the sacred rights of the constitution. In Ireland, 
the justices of the peace, the judges, and the jury, treat the accused asa 
kind of idolatrous savage, whose violence must be subdued, as an enemy 
that must be destroyed, as a guilty man destined beforehand to punishment. 
In England, the penal laws are sanguinary, the forms of proceeding are in 
some respects barbarous; but the manners of the people are humane, the 
jury is clement, and the judge is merciful. In Ireland the penal code is 
more sanguinary than that of England; all the bad principles of English 
legislation are practised, and the magistrate is as severe as the law.” 


Lord Brougham in his late speeches on the “ Administration of 
Justice in Ireland,” pointed out with his usual ability and clearness, 
whatever may be thought of his political consistency or personal 
motives, on the occasion, the mischievous practices that obtain with 
regard to the Irish methods of allowing criminals to escape; _ evils 
only second to the punishment of the innocent. The law, no doubt 
is the same in thatcountry as it is in England, as respects, for instance, 
the binding witnesses over to prosecute. But the results of trials, 
and the ways in which evidence may be made forthcoming are widely 
at variance. In England the forfeiture of recognizances, for the 
most part, is followed by such an estreating penalty, or, if there be 
not property to attach, by such an imprisonment as operates whole- 
somely in the way of warning to others not to follow the contemp- 
tuous example. But in Ireland nine times out of ten an unwilling 
witness has nothing in the way of property to lose: while, by the 
practice of the law, only a short and nominal imprisonment, extending 
to but a few days, is inflicted, which is nothing in comparison, to 4 
partizan, with having saved a criminal from conviction and punish- 
ment. Nay, although the witness might be ready to come forward, 
he yet runs the risk of being maimed or murdered if his evidence 
be unfavourable, and therefore he will rather suffer a short confine- 
ment than live in constant fear for his life; for, according to our 
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author, there are dark and revengeful features in the Milesian cha- 
racter, that do not require to be stimulated by reasonable provo- 
cation :-— 


“The Irishman is lazy, mendacious, intemperate, prompt to acts of vio- 
lence. He has notoriously a sort of invincible aversion to truth. If it is 
necessary to make a disinterested choice between truth and falsehood, he 
will tell the lie. Thus he scarcely makes an assertion without supporting 
it by an oath; he accompanies every statement with ‘upon my honour,’ 
‘upon my word,’—phrases familiar to those who habitually violate truth. 

‘‘ His repugnance to work is no less singular : he performs generally with- 
out pleasure, care, or zeal whatever he undertakes to execute, and for the 
most he is idle. Many miserable Irishmen add much to their misery by 
their indolence ; a little industry and a little activity are alone wanting to 
alleviate their distress, but nothing can withdraw them from their apathy 
and carelessness ; they seem contented with the mere display of their wretch- 
edness, and to be almost insensible of their wants. 

“These are deplorable vices, but still more terrible remain. Violent and 
vindictive, the Irishman displays the most ferocious cruelty in his acts of 
vengeance. We have seen how the Irish tenant, who has been ejected from 
his farm, or whose stock has been seized for non-payment of rent, is led by 
revenge to reprisals tainted with the most atrocious barbarity. The punish- 
ments which he invents in his savage fury cannot be contemplated with- 
out horror. Sometimes incendiarism and assassination are not sufficient ; 
he inflicts lingering tortures on his victim. He is often as unjust as he is 
cruel in his rage, and wreaks vengeance for the wrongs he has suffered on 
persons totally innocent. He not only attacks the landlord or the clergy- 
man on account of the harshness for which they alone are reponsible, but his 
violence extends to the agent of the proprietor, to the new tenant, to the 
minister’s proctor ; he sometimes goes further, and carries off the wives and 
daughters of individuals, to punish husbands and fathers who are not them- 
selves culpable.” 


We do not pretend to be able to decide how far oppression and 


, English rule may have acted upon constitutional obliquities of dis- 


position, or warmth of temper; but one thing is certain that injus- 
tice prolonged and variously embittered, demoralizes a people, both 
degrading and exasperating with terrible power. Nor is it less cer- 
tain that the oppressing party will sooner or later incur the penalty 
of adequate retribution. This truth is most impressively inculcated 
in our next and concluding extract :— 


“There are occurring at this moment amongst the two greatest nations 
that ocean separates, two phenomena of the same nature, which deserve to 
engage the attention of the world. 

“The United States of North America are beyond contradiction the 
most fortunate nation on earth: in no country are the conditions of society 
so equal and so prosperous; no land advances so rapidly to the power con- 
ferred by wealth and industry ; nowhere is the progress of humanity so con- 
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stant and so extraordinary. Still, in the midst of this marvellous prosperity 

* . . ° ° Z ’ 
shining with so bright a splendour, a frightful stain appears ; this body, so 
young, so healthy, so robust, bears a deep and hideous wound. ‘The 
United States possess slaves. Vainly in that Christian land do religion and 
humanity devote themselves with admirable virtue to heal this fearful eyj] - 
the leprosy is extending, it is blighting pure institutions, it is poisoning the 
felicity of the present generation, and already depositing the seeds of death 
in a body full of life. 

** At the same time that the United States in America are making fruit. 
less efforts to expel the Negro race from their bosom, because their slaver 
troubles and humiliates them, the nation which is probably the best skilled 
in the art of government in Europe, England exhausts herself in useless 
efforts to shake off a nation which she took six centuries to conquer, and 
struggles vainly under the miseries of her slave. 

** And how have these two nations reached situations so sad and so simi- 
lar? By the same roads—by a primary act of violence, followed by a long 
course of injustice. 

‘“‘ America and England would indeed gladly abandon these pernicious 
paths, which terminate in such frightful abysses. But it is not so easy to 
escape from the pernicious and dark road which has so long been followed; 
long deviations and tedious retracing of steps are necessary for such a pur- 
pose. When the solemn violations of morality and justice have been con- 
tinued for centuries, the perturbation which they have produced in moral 
order must endure long after they have ceased. It is not sufficient that the 
tyrant, who believed tyranny useful to his interests, should recognize his 
error, in order that he should escape the consequences of his iniquity. It 
does not depend on the greater or less intelligence of selfishness, to suspend 
or prolong the responsibility of its actions. From the moment that op- 
pression has began to exist; the oppression has incurred the fatal penalty. 
This law is severe, but it is just and sublime; there is a happiness in 
recognizing that selfishness, injustice, and violence, bring with them retri- 
butions as infallible as their excesses. 

‘* There are those who believe that individuals and nations are led by fa- 
tality to crime. The opinion is false; it is injurious to humanity, which, 
by such a theory, cannot be acquitted of crime without being deprived of 
virtue. The crimes of nations, like those of individuals, are voluntary, not 
necessary acts. ‘There is nothing necessary but the consequence of crimes, 
nothing predestined but their expiation.” 


Thus it is shown that the eyes of Europe are upon England with 
special reference to her connection with the sister-isle. There 1s 
both at home and abroad ample business of a difficult order on our 
Ministers’ hands. 


> 





Art. X.—Aristocracy in America. From the Sketch-Book of a German 
Nobleman. Edited by F. J. Grunp. London: Bentley. 1839. 


Mr. Grund’s own work, “ The Americans in their Moral, Social, 
and Political Relations,” which appeared a few years back, has 
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obtained for his name a considerable reputation. How far he may 
be identified with the “ German Nobleman,” in the present in- 
stance, does not appear quite manifest; although we have an idea 
that the author and editor are very often one and the same person. 
Be this as it may, a German, the work gives out, arrives in New 
York, where for a time he sojourns, having letters of introduction 
to aristocratic families, or the upper circles in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. He then visits Boston, following there a like course, and 
having similar opportunities for observation. He next proceeds 
towards the South; Philadelphia, its quakers, and old-fashioned 
ways, winning upon the tourist. Baltimore gives him a taste of the 
South; and Washington, the extremity of his journey, enables him 
to sketch the manners of the capital of the Union, and the charac- 
ters of the ministers and legislators that there congregate. 

Whoever may have been the author, he is an out-and-out 
democrat ; and therefore his sketches, while spirited, characteristic, 
very evidently, of much that is to be witnessed in America, and 
entertaining, are also as may be expected, from the tendency of his 
politics, severe upon the “ aristocracy.” He sneers, caricatures, 
though not grossly, and makes a part stand for a whole—an indi- 
vidual or family or particular coterie for a class,—too plainly and 
frequently to be relied on for a perfectly faithful painter. In fact, 
he does not, we apprehend, come so near to the truth, and mark so 
nicely the shades of difference, and yet the essential resemblances 
that are developed on the part of the higher classes in Europe and 
of those in the United States, as Charles Mathews, with a few of his 
peculiar touches, detected and delineated. 

The aristocracy of the North, of the commercial cities of New 
York and Boston, we are prepared to believe the author, is inferior 
in many respects to that of the South. Very many of the former 
grandees are mere stock-jobbers, and mercantile gamblers, whose 
show may be all hollow, but who, in the absence of substantial 
wealth, clear prospects, and adequate education, practice to an un- 
mitigated extent hauteur to their temporary inferiors, and are 
extremely jealous of one another amongst themselves. Nay, even 
the really wealthy and independent are charged with repulsive, 
exclusive manners :-— 


“Tn all countries in which there exists an hereditary wealthy nobility, 
there exists a sort of good-will towards the inferior classes, which leads to 
the relation of patron and client, and through which many an apparent in- 
justice is smoothed over by liberality and kindness; but the mere moneyed 
aristocracy which is establishing itself in this country, however you may 
disguise the fact by cunning and soft speeches, or an hyperbolical affec- 
tation of Republicanism, hates the industrious masses over whom it strives 
to elevate itself. 

‘“‘ The exclusiveness of your wealthy brokers, that hoard money without 
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spending it, offends the people without benefitting the artisan or the trades. 
man; and the meanness with which your first people bargain for every trifle 
to save a penny, renders their custom scarcely desirable to respectable 
tradespeople. You are extravagantly fond of splendour, and yet are afraid 
of displaying it. You must understand me right: I speak of the rich 
calculating Bostonians, who really live on their property: not of your 
wealthy men in New York, who live on nine months’ credit. Besides, you 
yourself will allow that your aristocracy is far from being generally well 
educated ; and I do not see how this fault is to remedied as long as wealth 
constitutes the chief title to good society. 

“Your aristocracy, therefore, has not the power of dazzling the lower 
classes with that air of self-possession and dignity by which gentlemen of 
rank are at once recognised in Europe. On the contrary, the manners of 
your rich people, in their intercouse with less successful aspirants to. fortune, 
are markedly coarse and vulgar, in order, I believe, to give the latter to un- 
derstand that they are sufficiently independent—that, I think, is the word 
—-not to care for their opinion.” 


It is asserted that the exclusiveness complained of, extends its 
operations even to Catholic places of worship ; although the pride of 
the Romish Church has always been in Europe to offer accommodation 
to every one, without distinction of rank, title, or wealth. But 
*‘ the fashionable American Catholics,” it is said, ‘ imitate the prac- 
tice of those gentlemanly followers of Christ, who choose to worship 
God in good company. Thus the respectable Catholics of New 
York, ‘who do not wish to be annoyed by the presence of an Irish 
mob,’ being for the most part composed of their own servants, have 
built a church for their own specific use,—a snug little concern, 
just large enough for a genteel audience to hear the Lord en 
famille.” 

Lively sketches occur in these volumes, that represent the Nor- 
then Aristocracy especially, as most undignified tuft-hunters, habi- 
tual disparagers of whatever is national, and abject admirers of what 
is European. These things, and other features, are strongly brought 
out in the course of the author’s observations, or by some cicerone, 
or other interlocutor. Thus, when illustrating the effects of inordi- 
nate pretence and vain emulation, one is made to say,— 


‘‘If we had as many distinct and established orders of society as in 
England, there would not be that everlasting attempt to go beyond one 
another, which particularly characterises our women, and, joined to the 
credit system, is the cause of so many failures; a circumstance which, in 
whatever light merchants and bankers may view it, is nevertheless one of 
the greatest moral evils with which an honest community can be afflicted. 
A large portion of our matrons,’ he continued, ‘ would, I am sure, be more 
happy in wearing muslin or calico, instead of silk; and the men, instead 
of racking their brains in order to find the means of providing for a thou- 
sand unnecessary expenses, would find their hcmes cheap and comfortable. 
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They would look upon their wives as friends and counsellors, instead of 
mere companions of their pleasures. Instead of boarding out—a custom 
which is the grave of affection and happiness—young husbands would be 
enabled to keep house, and to give their wives a home; a thing which is 
not so much rendered difficult by the badness of the servants—the usual 
complaint of the higher classes—as by the exactions of society. I know 
many an American that is now living in Europe, merely because he does 
not wish to board, and is not rich enough to keep house according to our 
expensive fashion. 

“Tf this state of things were only confined to the wealthier classes—to 
those who have large estates and expectancies—all would be well enough ; 
the extravagance of the rich furnishes scope for the industry of the poor: 
but with us, where young men without fortunes marry, at the age of 
twenty-one, girls of eighteen that have no money either—where the hus- 
band relies solely on his wits for supporting his wife and ciildren—but few 
men can indulge themselves in reckless expenditure without growing indif- 
ferent as to the ways and means of paying their debts. I am proud of the 
enterprising spirit of my countrymen, who are always full of speculation 
and hope—who live in the future, and care little about the present; but I 
regret that our fashionable ladies too should have caught the inspiration. A 
large portion of these, as has been before said, know little or nothing about 
their husbands’ property ; they live in houses built or rented on credit, 
drive in carriages that are not paid for, wear clothes that are charged by the 
milliner, sit down toa dinner which stands in the book of the victualler, and 
finally sink to rest on beds that are settled for by a note of six months. 
They have no other regulation of their expenses but fashion; but not the 
fashions of their own country, grown out of the natural position, and the 
manners and customs of the people, but the fashions of Paris and London 
made for a different people—at least different as regards custom and cir- 
cumstances ; and are at least as much surprised at the bankruptcies of their 
husbands, as their creditors, who took them for rich men.”’ 


There is, from all that we have ever before heard or read con- 
cerning the Yankees, something like grounds for the above picture. 
But still it must be exaggerated ; for if bankrupty and ruin were so 
habitually general as has here been alleged, we cannot believe that 
even young wives, and inexperienced women, would continue to be so 
much surprised at the catastrophes mentioned; much less that creditors 
would with unprying eyes be so easily duped: but to proceed— 

It is no news to hear that the subserviency of American gentle- 
men to their wives, even to the extent of marketing, in the Northern 
cities, and the politeness of these lords to ladies promiscuously met 
in steam-boats, and other resorts of multitudes, contrast greatly with 
the habits of the English. But we do not remember to have before 
heard the depreciating construction given by our author of these 
assiduities, as the cause; for he interprets an American gentle- 
man’s attention to a lady, as being directed to her merely as the 
representative of the sex, and not on account of her own peculiar 
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amiable qualities,—as to an idol, which is placed on an artificial 
elevation when in company, but who is not to bear the half of his 
existence, a sharer in his ordinary deliberations and actions, in less 
conspicuous situations. Take an account of the respective manners 
and positions of both sexes when in society :— 


“The ladies were all en grand toilette, though among the gentlemen not 
one appeared to be dressed for dinner. The conversation was very loud; 
but, notwithstanding, completely drowned in the clatter of knives and forks, 
I perceived that the women talked, not only much more but also much 
louder than the men; American gentlemen of the higher classes bein 
indeed the most bashful creatures, in the presence of ladies of fashion, I 
ever saw. ‘They approach women with the most indubitable consciousness 
of their own inferiority, and, either from modesty or prudence, seldom open 
their lips except to affirm what has been said by the ladies. One is always 
reminded of poor Candide’s honest prayer, ‘‘ Hélas! madame; je répon- 
drai comme vous voudrez.”’ I have seen one of the most distinguished old 
gentlemen in the United States—one who held the highest rank in the gift 
of the American people, and whose learning and knowledge on most sub- 
jects rendered him a most pleasing and entertaining companion of men— 
betray as little self-possession in the presence of women as if he had been 
making his début in society, and this too in the house of one of his most 
intimate friends.” 


There must be some cause operating on the character of Ameri- 
cans ere such a radically false position can have become general ; nor 
does the author fail in this case, nor in many others, to offer his 
explanation. Whence can have arisen the singular mixture of re- 
spect and want of sincerity on the part of the men, which he 
asserts forces itself upon the notice of every impartial observer? 
We quote his solution :-— 


*‘ In the first place, American ladies occupy, from mere courtesy, a rank 
in society which is not only opposed to that which they hold in private life 
and in their own families, but which is actually incompatible with the exer- 
cise of discretion onthe part of the gentlemen. ‘The ladies must be waited 
upon ;’ ‘the ladies must be helped ;’ ‘the ladies must be put into the 
carriage ;’ ‘ the ladies must be taken out of the carriage ;’ ‘ the ladies must 
have their shoe-strings tied ;’ ‘the ladies must have their India-rubber 
shoes put on ;’ ‘ the ladies must be wrapped up in shawls;’ ‘ the ladies must 
be led up stairs and down stairs ;’ ‘the ladies must have their candles lit 
for them when they go to bed.’ On every occasion they are treated as poor 
helpless creatures, who rather excite the pity than the admiration of men; 
and as the services they require are numerous just in proportion to the scar- 
city of hired servants, the gentlemen are obliged to officiate in their stead. 

‘¢ These continual exigences cannot but render the society of women often 
irksome to men who are daily engaged from ten to twelve hours in active 
business, before they dress to do the agreeable at a party; and hence the 
retiring of the ladies is but too frequently hailed as the signal for throwing 
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off restraint, or, as. I once heard it called, ‘letting off the steam,’ and being 
again natural and easy. If in any of these matters the men were allowed to 
use their own discretion in bestowing attention on those only whom they 
like, all would be well enough. The ladies would receive a great deal of 
voluntary tribute; andthe gentlemen, delighted with the privilege of a 
choice, would be more prodigal of their petits soins to those who would have 
a smile in return for their devotion. But instead of this, a fashionable 
American is harassed by an uninterrupted series of exactions, made for no 
other purpose than for gratifying ‘the ladies ;’ while the rules of society are 
such, that he can scarcely ever find a chance of making himself agreeable to 
a particular individual. Hence an American salon exhibits nothing but 
generalities of men and women, in which no other merit is recognized but 
that which belongs to the sex. In this manner American ladies are wor- 
shipped ; but the adoration consists in a species of polytheism, in which no 
particular goddess has a temple or an altar dedicated to herself.” 


Still, in spite of the author’s opportunities and closeness of obser- 
vation, we are persuaded that the manners described cannot be 
universal in the higher classes of American society. It may be, that 
his sketches hold nearly true among the majority of the mercantile 
families. But even those in the North are so much divided into 
sets, so oppositely virulent in political matters, that we presume no 
foreigner or stranger can speedily form an intimacy with the whole ; 
while there must be among the older classes, who can count an 
ancestry, a standard of sentiment and conventional manners, a 
soundness of judgment and a cultivated dignity, that keep them 
aloof from others who frequent the coteries animadverted on by our 
tourist. Indeed he admits, what we surmise, when he goes to the 
South, where old blood, traditional fame, and hereditary wealth, 
often concentrate in one family; where leisure and letters are more 
frequently at command than among the money-seeking and mush- 
room gentry of the North :— 


“* This state of things,’ added he, after a pause, ‘does not exist at the 
South. There the veriest fault of the people is generosity. The slaves, 
who enable them to be aristocratic without being mean, stand to them in 
the relation of vassals to their lords; and the planters, not fearing the power 
and political influence of their slaves, but, on the contrary, having an inter- 
est in their physical well being, treat them generally with humanity and 
kindness. There never was a great moral evil without producing also some 
good; and thus it is that the very relation between master and slave engen- 
ders ties and affections which no one can understand without having wit- 
nessed their effect. I have seen the wives of planters watch at the sick- 
bed of their slaves, and perform acts of charity which the misconstrued self- 
esteem of our Northern people would have deemed menial, merely because 
the feelings of kindness and gratitude, which are strongest in the Southern 
States, are, with us, construed into obligation and payment—two things 
which effectually destroy all poetry of life, even in the relation e parents to 
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their children. I am not here disposed to underrate the miseries of slave 
as they will always appear to the mind of an European; but I contd 
entirely overlook some of the advantages which result from it to the moral 
and social relations of this country.’ 

‘‘ And I could not but agree with my cicerone. If the tendency of wealth 
in the Northern States is towards an aristocracy of money, the aristocrac 
of the Southern States, founded on birth and education, is a sort of offset to 
it—a means of preventing the degeneration of the high-minded democrac 
which once swayed the country, into a vulgar oligarchy of calculating. 
machines, without poetry, without arts, and without generosity.” 


Washington offers an opportunity for the study of American cha- 
racter; not only of the character of the most eminent men in the 
Union, when Congress is sitting, but of the representatives of the 
different States, as they are moulded and affected by collision, fre- 
quent and novel. The example of foreign ambassadors alone must 
have a potent influence :— 


‘A minister in Washington is, with regard to his diplomatic agency, 
pretty much confined to official acts, such as may at any time be made pub- 
lic: his influence with a particular member of the Cabinet, or with the 
President himself—his success with a particular coterie—his intrigues 
against any person that may have rendered himself obnoxious to his Govern- 
ment are—of little or no avail at the Congress, with which, as yet, no 
foreign diplomatist has attempted a political relation. But, in poin of 
fashion, their power is unlimited ; their decisions being quoted as oracles, 
and their manners made the standard of society. In Washington, no party 
is considered fashionable unless graced by some distinguished Senator and 
a few members of the corps diplomatique. Between the latter and the 
Senators exists yet this relation, that every Senator has a right to introduce 
one friend to a Foreign Minister, either personally or by leaving his card 
together with that of his friend; a privilege which is denied to the more 
vulgar members of the House of Representatives. 

‘* As far as I was able to ascertain the influence of foreign residents in 
Washington, it was confined, with the representative of the greatest power 
in Christendom, to setting the example of genuine hospitality in the shape of 
the most prosperous dinner-parties given in the metropolis; his attachés, I 
believe, went fox-hunting in the outskirts of the city ; with the representa- 
tive of the land of chivalry and tigers, to setting the example of taste in the 
shape of regular soirées musicales ; in the clever and witty envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of a Northern power, to introducing the 
fashion of dancing on the heels,—which, by the by, was a pretty little 
manceuvre on the part of the old gentleman, who had long ago lost the use 
of his toes by the gout; in the representative of a literary court, to the pri- 
vilege of spouting literature and science to a sober audience, &c. The 
ministers of the Italian courts, who had the longest string of titles printed 
on their cards, had no distinct influence, except in setting the fashion of eat- 
ing and drinking gracefully——at another man’s table.” 
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We extract the sketch of an eminent man, the senator from Ken- 
tucky, Henry Clay :— 


‘]T found this extraordinary man, who was then already a little past his 
prime, the. very type of what passes in Europe, ever since the clever carica- 
tures of Mrs. Trollope, as ‘an American character.’ Mr. Clay stands up- 
wards of six feet: has a semi-Indian, half-human, half-savage countenance, 
in which, however, the intellectual strongly preponderates over the animal. 
His manners, at first sight, appear to be extremely vulgar; and yet he is 
graeeful, and even dignified, in his intercourse with strangers. He chews 
tobacco, drinks whisky punch, gambles, puts his legs on the table or the 
chimney, and spits, as an American would say, ‘like a regular Kentucky 
hog-driver :’ and yet he is all gentleness, politeness, and cordiality in the 
society of ladies. Add to this, that his organs of speech are the most melo- 
dious; and that, with great imagination and humour, he combines manly 
eloquence and the power of sarcasm in the most extraordinary degree ; and 
it will easily be concieved why he should have been able to captivate high 
and low—l’homme du salon, and the squatter in the Western wilderness.” 


There is considerable variety of subject and matter in these 
volumes ; and the tourist’s remarks or speculations are often sound, 
bold, and original. But throughout, the tone tends to irony, and 
severe construction. We have already made some allusion to the 
notorious keenness of political contests in the United States. The 
people are too much occupied with these matters; although they 
think it improves their condition: ‘The sketches and conversations 
before us insinuate, however, that the first classes regard politics as 
a trade that is adopted only by men who seek thereby to better 
their fortunes; and by black-legs, or rather scoundrels, for such is 
the term used, who are the only successful candidates for influence 
and power. Speaking of a respectable party of gentlemen, and 
giving portions of the conversation of the Yankees themselves that 
there occurred, we find these statements,—‘* Let a man have a 
falling out with work, and he is sure to turn patriot. Because 
patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel, as Johnson said,” re- 
marked a young barrister, visibly contented with having an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his erudition. ‘‘ Happy country this!” observed 
one of my companions, ‘‘ in which every scoundrel turns patriot !” 
“Say rather in which every patriot is a scoundrel,” replied the 
lawyer. | 

The tyranny of the many, the abject subserviency of the few, in 
the matter of expressed opinions, has often been made a charge 
against our Transatlantic brethren; and it is here repeated. Al- 
luding toa literary party, of which he made one, at Boston, our tra- 
veller intimates that he was struck with the little ease which pre- 
vailed amongst them; that they approached each other with great 
caution ; and that they did not venture a single expression which 
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they would not have liked to see in print. They watched each 
other’s motions, and the greater or less degree of intimacy which 
existed between the entertainer and his invited colleagues; “ jn 
short they wanted nothing but tact and manners to pass for a tole- 
rable body of diplomatists at a provincial court in Germany.” 

A celebrated name is thus brought in :— 


If I have sometimes been severe upon Unitarianism and Dr. Channing, 
it is because I hate cant in any shape, and would oppose any man that would 
constitute himself moral pope of the community. The Bostonians, who, ac- 
cording to their own confession, are a ‘people full of notions,’ are always 
ready to deify a man that ‘ captivates their fancy ;’ and accordingly have 
within the narrow confines of their city a whole Olympus of gods and god- 
desses of which the reverend Socinian is the Jupiter tonans.” 


The state of the American newspaper press is anything but cre- 
ditable, according to our author. He says,— 


‘** There is scarcely a paper in any of the large cities of the United States 
which has a decided political character—advocating some great historical 
principle, and employing in its warfare other weapons than commonplace 
dialectics, and constant appeals to the passions of its subscribers. The effect 
produced by the American papers is due to their number; there being not 
one of them which can boast of a subscription sufficiently large to make it a 
true representative of public opinion. Their power is owing te combina- 
tion. No great central institution has as yet taken the lead, but they have 
a wonderful faculty in communicating each other’s ideas, either by direct 
quotations, or by dressing up the same thought in a variety of manners. An 
American paper, in fact, is said to be edited with great talent when it con- 
tains in each number from half a column to a column of original matter : 
the rest consists of extracts and advertisements. The latter constitute the 
pecuniary resources of an editor; the subscriptions being so low that unless 
a ‘fair advertising patronage’ can be obtained, little profit or absolute loss 
must necessarily attend the publication. From this single circumstance the 
leading character of American newspapers may at once be_ inferred. 
The commercial part of the community advertise the most; their interests, 
therefore, are sure to be advocated, while those principles which refer to the 
higher branches of statesmanship, or political economy, are made the subjects 
of newspaper controversy, except perhaps the Southern States. The South- 
erners are the only people in the Union who study politics as a science, 
having both the education and leisure for that purpose. The Southern 
papers, therefore, are, on an average, much better edited than those of the 
north; though from their higher standard, and the peculiar composition of 
southern society, they have comparatively a small number of readers. The 
practical men at the north call the Southerners, and especially the Virginians, 
‘metaphysical politicians,’ in contradistinction to those whose immediate 
object is the increase of trade and traffic. The northern papers advocate 
each only a particular part of a political system : one, a bank of fifty millions ; 
vnother, one of forty millions; one, a bank in New York; another, one in 
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Philadelphia, &c., just as it suits the convenience of their subscribers. It 
is not the press which leads the public,—it is the public which leads the 


press.” 


The editors praise indiscriminately every publication that is sent 
them, “‘ except when the author attacks their favourite doctrines, 
or pretends to be wiser than themselves. In such cases they 
exhibit an esprit des corps, and woe to the unfortunate offender that 
provokes a power so formidable.” But we ask how this is compatible 
with the statement, that “it is not the press which leads the public, 
—it is the public which leads the press?” But, to continue our 
quotation :— 


“* Not only will judgment be pronounced on him editorially, but also in an 
infinite number of anonymous articles, furnished by the legion of literary 
twaddles which surround our ‘independent press,’ and claim the occasional 
insertion of a squib as a bonus for the amount of their annual subscription. 
This species of assassination is considered perfectly lawful, and is practised by 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers, and tradespeople 
of all sorts. Whoever subscribes to a paper considers himself the editor’s 
patron, and obliges the latter to give publicity to his dull lucubrations.” 


Perhaps these anonymous writers are considered as the mouth- 
pieces of the public. 

We shall not occupy more of our pages with Mr. Grund’s Ger- 
man, but conclude with merely noticing a curious rumour which 
has reached this country recently, and which is not altogether 
foreign to some of the matters that have been introduced above. The 
American papers say that Mr. Fenimore Cooper, the novelist, has 
commenced legal proceedings against Mr. Webb, the editor of the 
New York Enquirer, fora libel ; and Mr. Webb’s representation of 
the matter is this, that in his “ Home as Found,” Mr. Cooper has 
endeavoured to make people believe that he is the descendant of an 
illustrious European family, the scion of a noble English race, pos- 
sessed of the wealth, the tastes, and the state of a worthy descend- 
ant of such an enviable ancestry; while the Americans are the sub- 
jects of his jests and scorn. Whereas, says Mr. Webb, to his 
personal knowledge, Mr. Cooper’s father was at one time a hawker 
of fish in Burlington, and his grandmother was a dealer in vege- 
tables in Philadelphia, known and kindly remembered as “‘ Old Mo- 
ther Fenimore.” 

In certain countries the truth is sometimes made by the law a 
libel. Wealso know that the Novelist is a mighty master of cere- 
monies, an incessant descanter relative to aristocratic modes, a severe 
and frequent critic of American habits, as well as of European 
dignities. He is, in short, an oflicious and a provoking arbiter 
elegantiarum. We always thought, and have often asserted, that he 
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betrayed vulgarity as well as excessive irritability, as if he felt him- 
self out of his element, and in a false position, conventional] 
speaking, in these sorts of strictures. A real aristocrat, and of the 
right kind, neither habitually scrutinizes the manners of others, nor 
keeps himself uneasy, by supposing every body is watching his 
sayings and doings. If Webb’s account be correct, what a treat 
has Grund’s German Nobleman missed ! 





Art. XI.—Melanges Historiques et Litteraires. Par M. Le Baron pg 
BaranTE, Pair de France, Membre de ]’Academie Frangaise. 3 Vols. 
Bruxelles edition: J. P. Meline. 1839. 


Ir is from history now-a-days that we receive our best and most 
useful information, or rather from philosophy applied to history. 
Up to the present period philosophy had devoted its greatest efforts 
to the solution of those problems which emanate from the indivi- 
dual destiny of man. Metaphysics have shed upon those difficult 
subjects all the light which perhaps will ever fall on the same things. 
The science of the present epoch proposes to itself another problem, 
whose object is the collective destiny of past generations—the 
universal destiny of the human race. Science has also en- 
deavoured to discover the laws which regulate the human intellect 
in its secular development, and to explain the regular phases which 
that intellect presents either in a certain period of history, or in the 
general succession of historical centuries. Thus the object of the 
new philosophy—of the new science—is not the individual, but 
society ; it is not man,—it is the human race; it is not metaphy- 
sics,—it is history. Such is the career in which many eminent 
men of the present day, especially in France, have embarked, in 
which the profound genius of Vico has exercised its high qualities, 
and in which Bousset has left indelible traces. It is also the arena 
upon which the genius of the present age is doubtless destined to 
raise a grand and majestic edifice. 

Never was an idea of greater magnitude, or with more generally 
fertilising principles, sown in the vast field of science and of human 
discussion. History, it may be said, was sceptical—materialist — 
atheistical. This century, which is the object of so many anathe- 
mas and such a variety of stupid calumnies, has given to history 4 
soul, and a spirit, by connecting it to the supreme and universal 
jurisdiction of Providence. This impious age proclaims the govern- 
ment of the Deity over all ages: it gathers the divine breath which 
was poured forth over the dust of generations and the ruins of 
empires ; it signalises, through the accumulated clouds of twenty 
centuries, the barriers which border the obscure itinerary followed 
by the human race in their vast journey. It is in this sense that 
the nineteenth century assiduously interrogates history; this 1s 
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something more than a mere revolution in science ;—it is the germ 
of a great revolution in the mind of man. 

Let us shield ourselves against the indulgence of such pious illu- 
sions, as are now-a-days too common. Let us be serious—let us 
be frank and open. The reign of symbols appears to have ceased 
to exist. ‘The new philosophy of to-day offers a new career, and a 
new aliment for religious sentiment: it is connected by a profound 
ailinity with the destinies and the intelligence of modern societies. 
The people of the present day despise those who would imprison 
the majesty of God in a cloister, in the same way as we should look 
upon an individual who might again raise the creed that the throne 
of the Deity was seated upon Olympus. In order to have life and 
power, religion must remain in its proper place, and dwell in the 
very heart of the age: beyond this idea, anything which is con- 
nected with superstition only retards the advance of science and the 
progress of learning. Civilization will aid the propagation of the 
Gospel—it is the sacred rainbow which portends the destinies of 
the future—and in its freedom of march is the happiness of man- 
kind bound up. History opens to us, in a certain manner, the 
great workshop where the work of civilization is progressing and 
being accomplished beneath the smiles of the Almighty. Hence 
may we account for that taste, or rather that mysterious instinct 
which now-a-days bids all eminent minds incline towards the study 
of history ; and from the same causes emanate all those great 
labours which have made history a new science. History is now 
connected with all branches of literature ;—the poet and the phi- 
losopher are its tributaries ; it animates, it ennobles, it enriches all 
sciences otherwise dry and uninviting—such as treatises on anti- 
quities, philology, and even geology. ‘The higher it aspires, the 
more expansive becomes its influence ; it embraces the two poles of 
human intelligence—imagination, and science. Chateaubriand and 
Ballanche have given the hand of assistance to Guizot and Augus- 
tine Thierry. Such is the spirit in which all works of historical 
research should now-a-days be written. We have conquered a 
vast enemy in overcoming the votaries of superstition, who, in 
periods which we may safely denominate the Roman Catholic ages, 
opposed all their energies to the progress of science or historical 
learning, and exerted themselves to keep mankind in darkness. 
We have however learnt how to penetrate that darkness which sur- 
rounds the cradles of all societies—we snatch from the night of 
time the secrets with which she teems—we seek for the roots of 
modern civilization beneath the weeds and the thorns of barbarism 
—we explore and cultivate the very desart which the last century 
did not plough—and of that waste we shall discover the oases. 
Applying to history the method to which Cuvier had recourse in his 
recumposition of several classes of the Animal Kingdom, the histo- 
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rian should now reconstruct also his fossil generations. The: mo. 
dern world has not come suddeuly to piace itself in the situation 
occupied by the old world, as a man would put one statue upon a 
pedestal instead of another. The ancient—imperial —Roman— 
Pagan world did not suddenly become the modern—Christian— 
feudal world. That great revolution was not accomplished in a 
day ; and it is the work of the historian to develop the various 
phases and changes through which societies have passed, in order’ 
to arrive at the present positions which they respectively occupy, 
Much was done by struggles, by fusion, by oscillations, retrograde 
movements, compromises, and amalgamations. It must not how- 
ever be imagined that the ancient world, replaced by the new, has 
left nothing to its successor. Whence comes that complex organi- 
zation, that diversity of appearance which may be remarked in all 
the productions of the middle age, whether in works of art or litera- 
ture, and which is so inexplicable without the aid of the antecedents 
which produced it? ‘That singular appearance of the middle age 
has not altogether disappeared, even in the most modern times; 
and wherever the uniform cement of our recent civilization has not 
been used, those heterogeneous elements are manifested in the most 
singular contrasts. There is in Europe a city where the most 
superficial observer is struck more than elsewhere by the curious 
results of this transformation—that change being perhaps nowhere 
equally visible ;—and that city is Rome! He who walks through 
the streets of Rome, if he merely cast a casual glance to the right.’ 
and left as he proceeds, must fancy that the very objects whic 
meet his eyes express the great fact above stated. The modern 
soil covers the ancient soil; but with a pickaxe one can lay bare 
the old Roman soil, and gratify his curiosity with a view of the 
Via Sacra. This fact is a symbol of the existence of those people 
who have sprung from the Roman empire! 
The work before us is a collection, as its title expresses, of his- 
torical and literary papers, many of which, we are told in the pre- 
face, have appeared in some of the daily newspapers and leading 
periodicals of the French press. ‘The noble author, who is a Peer 
of France, and a member of the French Academy—the latter an 
honour of which Lord Brougham is more proud than of his titles 
which enable him to sit in the british house of peers ; and well he 
may be, for there exists no scientific and learned body in the world 
so admirable as that to which we allude ;—but we were saying that 
the noble author of the work before us, without entering very pro- 
foundly into any of the numerous subjects he touches upon, still 
makes some very interesting observations, and here and there 
throws new light upon matters of discussion or of doubt. T he 
Melanges embrace a long period of time ; and, on perusing them 10 
their collected form, the author must have cast a mental glance over 
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the greater portion of his life. Some of the papers were even written 
so far back as thirty years ago; and these would never have seen 
the light, had not Benjamin Constant, at the moment even of his 
death, bestowed a flattering eulogium upon those articles. M. de 
Barante was an intimate friend of that great man, and his youtn 
had been flattered and charmed by the society of an individual who 
possessed so capacious an intellect and so amiable a disposition. 
Some few of the papers, which form the component parts of these 
three volumes, have been carefully corrected and altered ; but those, 
which are chiefly critical or literary, in distinction from those that 
may be denominated historical, have remained almost as they were 
originally written. The author has neither changed his sentiments 
with respect to books, nor his opinions in matters of politics, in the 
school of which latter pursuit he was never a very ardent votary. 
The author flatters himself that all opinions, which may be found in 
his work, have emanated from the most candid impartiality; and 
that his style is not disfigured by affectation or pedantry. When 
he first began to glance around him—and when the eyes of his 
reason were opened, the consequences of all exaggerated opinions 
had been so terrible,—they had covered France with blood and 
with ruins,—and the country had paid so dearly for its declamations, 
the delirium of its pride, the irritation of its wounded amour-propre, 
that he naturally entertained the most cordial aversion for all 
anarchical excesses. That disposition, which was so different from 
all that was impressed with the exaggerations of the spirit of a 


* party, was not encouraged by circumstances only ; it was for him a 


family tradition—a filial affection. Hence, in opening the books 
which we propose to notice, the English reader need not be afraid 
of encountering opinions calculated to disgust his prejudices, or 
offend his national tenacity of sentiment. 

The first volume is occupied with biographical and historical 
notices of the following eminent men :—Saint Augustin, Bossuet, 
Gregory of Tours, Froissart, Comines, Brantéme, Pasquier, Vertol, 
Warwick, Xaintrailles, Cathelineau, Bonchamp, Lescure, the 
Abbé de Folleville, Gigot d’Elbée, Henri de la Rochejaquelin, the 
Prince of Talmoud, Bernard of Marigny, Carrier, Sombreiul, 
Stofflet, Charette, the Abbé Bernier, Louis de la Rochejaquelin, 
Camille Jordan, General Foy, Duprat, Calvin, Theodore de Beze, 
and D’Aguesseau. 

The contents of the second volume are the following papers :— 


** Upon history. 

‘* Remonstrances. 

‘* Essays on the History of France. 

**On the history of Philip Augustus. 

‘‘ History of the French in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Le Jouvencel. 
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“On the death of Henry the Third, and of historical dramas. 

‘On the Memoirs of Brienne and on the age of Louis XIV. 

“On the Works of Lemontez and the age of Louis XIV. 

“On the pictures of genius and of history. 

** Jacques Bonhomme. 

‘‘ History of the Peninsular War under Napoleon. 

“* History of Poland. 

“On Domestic Education. 

“On Progressive Education. 

On the various Works of the Baron Augustus de Stael. 

“On the Eloge of La Bruyere. 

‘“* Examination of the fundamental principles of the Maxims of Roche- 
foucault.” 


The last leaf of the third volume gives us the ensuing attractive 
category of articles :— 


“‘ The author's speech on his reception into the Acadamie Fran gaise. 
“On the Abbé de Boismont and the edition of his Works. 
‘On moral and political essays, and the life of Matthew Molé. 
‘On Boulanger and his Works. 

** On a visit to the Catecombs of Rome. 

**On the Natchez of M. de Chateaubriand. 

**On the Reminiscences of a Sexagenary. 

** Notice on the life of Schiller. 

“On Nathan, the wise man of Lessing. 

“On the Hamlet of Shakspeare. 

**On Otway. 

**On Venice Delivered. 

** Thomson. 

** Mademoiselle Aios. 

** The Duchess of Duras. 

‘Sister Margaret.” 


We have been induced to translate and tranfer to our pages these 
several lists of contents, inasmuch as they at once furnish the mind 
of the English reader with an idea of the variety and versatility of 
the imagination and powers of the french author, who has handled 
so many subjects—and who, as we before said, has thrown much 
new light, critical and philosophical, upon the matters of which he 
treated. 

The first volume, which consists entirely of historico- biographical 
notices, is that which is the least interesting to any one who is ac- 
customed to read works of instruction; as such an one is almost 
sure to be familiar with the principal features in the lives of those 
comprised in the category produced above. The notice on the name 
of Warwick is written impartially and without pretension ; histori- 
cal fact is seldom illustrated with the commentary of the author ; 
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but the style is not too concise, nor the phraseology wholly without 
ornamental passages. The author gives a short biography of those 
who bore an illustrious name, and signalised themselves in the 
history of their country ; viz. Richard Beauchamp, the nobleman 
who obtained the confidence and favour of Henry V,—Henry 
Beauchamp, who was created Duke of Warwick on the occasion of 
the marriage of Henry VI. with Margaret of Anjou,— Richard 
Neville, earl of Warwick, the most celebrated of those who ever 
bore the name, and who acquired the title of ‘“‘ King-making War- 
wick,”—Edward, who was the son of the Duke of Clarence by 
Isabella Neville, the daughter of the late Earl of Warwick,— 
John Dudley Warwick, who was afterwards created Duke of North- 
umberland,—and Sir Philip Warwick, who was born in London in 
the year 1608, and who would never have been known to posterity 
had he not written his celebrated memoirs upon the great events of 
the revolution in England in the time of Charles I. These Me- 
moirs were never published until the year 1701, thirteen years after 
the expulsion of the dynasty of the Stuarts. Sir Philip’s work has 
been translated into French by M. Guizot. He was also the author 
of a book entitled 4 Treatise wpon Government. This is but a poor 
composition, being less favourable to liberty than to absolute power, 
sufficiently reasonable to impose duties upon authority, but too 
timid to show that same authority its limits. 

In the second volume, as in the third, we have a variety of mis- 
cellaneous papers upon a number of subjects, some domestic, and 
some foreign—some learned, others critical—some scientific, as 
reviews—others interesting, as assemblages of information. 


‘‘ History,” says the noble author, in the commencement of a clever paper 
entitled Modern Encyclopedia, ‘‘is, in its most general acceptation, the 
recital of facts. It should vary in its character and in its appearance, 
according to the facts it recounts, and according to him who narrates them. 
It teaches us to know past times, not only in chronicling events; but also, 
and especially when it has been written by cotemporaries, in representing 
the spirit, the moral existence, and the peculiarities of each epoch.” 


The historical art, like all other arts, has had and should have 
its peculiar phases, which are determined by the phases of civiliza- 
tion. In the same way as men and nations have not always acted 
and thought with the same dispositions, neither have they always 
viewed facts under the same aspect. 


‘‘'That which has been the human race, has been history: it is but just 
that the statue or the painting should vary according to the model or the 
copy. The only history, which is history par excellence, and which, 
according to an ancient reasoner, merits that name, is the history written 
by ocular witnesses.” 
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Nearly all the historians of the Ottoman empire, for instance, 
were writers from ocular demonstration. Seadedelm, Hadji Khalfa, 
and Idris, the three most celebrated Turkish historians, composed 
the principal portions of their histories in reference to the times in 
which they themselves lived; and we assert without much fear of 
contradiction, that at the period when they respectively flourished, 
there existed not in Europe any authors, in the same line of litera- 
ture, who could be compared with them either in respect to style, 


or the merit of being authorities likely to be quoted centuries after- 
wards. 


*‘ The first histories, like the spirit of primitive societies, were all occu- 
pied with cosmogony, religion, or poetry.” 


Nearly all early histories commence with the creation of the 
universe, followed by a continuous action of events, emanating from 
the Creator, influencing man, and succeeded by events which were 
nothing more than the combat of the elements, and the catastrophes 
of nature, or the symbols of the human destiny. Primitive history, 
like primitive philosophy, reposed upon the bosom of religion. The 
idea of a first cause occupied and absorbed all the thoughts and 
speculations of the new man. It is the first as well as the last word 
of the human race. Like the Bible—that History of Histories— 
all histories have their first chapter of Genesis ! 


“The following age is heroic and poetical. Events become the work of 
man: the direct and exclusive government of the Deity ceases.” 


Epic poems served as the intermediate occupants of the places 
existing between the recitals of cosmogony and real events. When 
certain habits have taken possession of the minds of people, and 
when certain forms have seized their imaginations, it is then neces- 
sary that all ideas enter into their proper frames, notwithstanding 
that they there more or less lose their real character. ‘Thus have 
we seen that the European nations of the modern age—or at least 
those who wrote their histories, made them correspond with the 
first books of Livy, with Roman reminiscences, with the capture of 
Troy, with the labours of Hercules, or with other marvellous facts, 
so strenuously did the sages of those times endeavour to discover 
in the primitive history of their own countries that which was the 
object of their veneration, and the only treasure of their memories. 
It was the same with all the epochs of transition. The Jliad and 
other epic poems are histories cast in the poetic moulds of cosmo- 
gonic narratives. Man there commences his career, in which gods 
and goddesses figure largely; the heroes are sons of gods after 
their deaths ; and all the events are more or less supernatural. 
Imagination is mingled with memory, without any literary calcu- 
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lation, and in all befitting sincerity: historians and authors had 
not yet appeared. Public belief and tradition possessed poets and 
rhapsodies as their organs ; they repeated and did not invent,— 
or at least imagined that they did not invent. At the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century before our era, began historical certi- 
tude and the profane historians. Prose seized hold of history, and 
despoiled it of all its symbolic and religious attributes. The older 
the human race grew, the more history became divested of that 
state of infancy which had disfigured, or rather distorted the truth 
of its anecdotes. Greece speedily assumed the reins of the chariot 
of civilization, and drove that car at a rapid rate. In the course of 
half a century, history assumed altogether another aspect. A grave 
citizen, exiled from his ungrateful country, full of noble feelings, 
and passing his judgment upon men and things with a strict per- 
spicuity, related with the most scrupulous detail all that passed 
beneath his eyes: he followed the order of years and even of the 
seasons, explained the laws of divers cities, described the discre- 
pancies existing between the characters, manners, and origin of 
nations, severely interdicted all illusion, and compelled the stern- 
ness of truth to assert her empire over the picturesque and dramatic 
seduction of hyperbole and allegory. Such was Thucydides—as 
perfect a model, but more fit to be imitated than Herodotus, because 
he formed his own opinions under circumstances more general 
and of more frequent occurrence than those which originated the 
writings of the latter. 

Then came a crowd of imitators. History had its rhetoricians 
and its sophists. Philintas of Syracuse, Ephorus of Cumes, Theo- 
pompus of Chios, (the works of the last-named author being only 
known to us through the medium of critics) were the most cele- 
brated writers of their age. The contemporaries of Alexander— 
they, who were the first to endeavour to reproduce in their writings 
the grand spectacle which they had perpetually before their eyes, 
already belonged to an age of decline and of tyranny. From the 
period of the dictatorship of Sylla, may it be said that the Roman 
empire tended towards its fall. ‘The line verged from its perpen- 
dicular, and a skilful architect would have recognised the commence- 
ment of the gradually increasing obliquity. In the time of Soly- 
man the Magnificent were sown the seeds which eventually led to 
the decline of the Ottoman empire. So was it in the time of Alex- 
ander,—so has it been with all nations, that, at the moment of their 
greatest grandeur, the epoch of their decline has begun. The 
present age, which for this country has succeeded the battle of Tra- 
falgar and the victory of Waterloo, is only the momentary status 

uo which preludes a rapid decline. France has regenerated herself 
Elion the evil was too deeply rooted to lead to any very important 
example of decline and fall,—or rather, she rose from her fall, and 
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is a mighty and ascending nation again. These observations enable 
us,without the danger of incurring the charge of abruptness, to leap 
from the essay on history, in the book of M. de Barante, to that on 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as applied to the French :~ 


‘The fourteenth century, without being an epoch when human intellect 
had attained any very extraordinary attitude of perfection, was that which 
prepared the way for the emancipation of the mind. Learning then began 
to be looked upon with the greatest respect. The class, which knew how 
to reflect, speak, and write, or to utter the language of the times, was the 
clergy,—and this class gradually assumed a more authoritative tone, and 
entertained a more exalted idea than ever of its force and utility. It was 
no longer the authority of a Saint Bernard, nor an influence exercised in 
an imperious manner in the name of religion,—it was in the name of com- 
mon sense, justice, science, and all elements calculated to establish the power 
of the clergy. Let us hear what were the sentiments of Godefrey of Paris, 
at the commencement of that century, in his advice to Louis X. :— 


‘Roi, elis le grain de la paille, 

Si ton royaume veut que bien aille, 
Prends gens qui sachent droit et lois, 
Tu ne peux sans clercs et sans lois. 
Les sages clercs pour conseiller, 
Chevaliers lais pour batailler, 

L’un et ]’autre sont necessaire, 

L’un principal—l’antre accessaire. 


‘Tu peux bien par ce connaitre 

Que sans clergie tu ne peux étre ; 

Car si chevaliers veut avoir 

Devant tout ce, gens de savoir, 

Tiens ;—car aprés les clercs viendront 
Chevaliers qui te defendront ; 

Et quand clergie partira, 

Chevalier aprés ira.’ 


“One might find a hundred examples of the same kind. The clergy, 
in a word, assumed a certain rank and position in the society of the four- 
teenth century: they then became something necessary to the welfare of 
the state.” 


Passing from this slight notice of the essay on the fourteenth 
century, Jet us inform our readers of the nature of Le Jouvencel— 
‘a romance of the fifteenth century, imprinted at Paris in 1493, by 
Antoine Verard, bookseller, living on the Bridge of Nétre Dame, 
at the sign of Saint John the Evangelist, or at the Palace, at the 
first pillar before the chapel, in which is sung the mass of my lords 
the Presidents.” This singular announcement on the title page of 
the book would intimate (we give the information for the sake of the 
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uninitiated in the mysteries and ways of ancient Paris) that the 
work may also be purchased in the hall of the Palace of Justice, 
which is constructed with numerous pillars, and was formerly con- 
nected with several chapels, in which the chief judges or presidents 
of the respective tribunals were accustomed to hear mass before 
the opening of the courts. 

The finest manuscript, which exists of this romance, is to be 
found in the King’s Library at Paris, and is the only complete 
copy extant, the two printed editions having been sadly cut down 
and epitomized. It appears that the Sire de Breui) had super- 
intended, in his retirement, the composition of this book, which was 
written by his three secretaries, whose names were well known at 
the time. It is said that the Sire de Beuil was anxious to relate his 
own history, and that so far from giving, like many others, money 
to have himself made honourable mention of in the chronicles of the 
times, he disguised his name, as well as that of all the places in 
which he made war, and of all the high personages of his time with 
whom he held the slightest communication. Thus we ascertain that 
Le Jouvencel, the hero of the romance which bears the name, is the 
Sire de Breuil himself, that the Count de Dunois is concealed 
beneath the name of the Count de Provencheres, that the siege of 
Casc is that of Orleans, &c. &c. After having read this very ex- 
traordinary book, M. de Barante cannot make up his mind that it 
is a real narrative of facts. In the first place, there is no pro- 
bability that the Sire de Breuil would represent himself under 
the denomination of Ze Jouvencel, who was a young gen- 
tlemen, who, although of a high family and noble birth, was all 
naked and ragged,—‘* ainscois allait a pied, dont on avait grand 
pitie.” The Sire de Breuil,who had the good fortune to be council- 
lor to two kings and admiral of France, had not ever been in a 
humble situation in respect to clothing, nor could it be said of him 
that he ‘ n’avoit ni cheval, ni ane; ainscois allait a pied, &c.”’ 
He was the son of John of Breuil, Grand Master of the Hackbutteers, 
who was killed at the battle of Agincourt, andof Margaret the daugh- 
ter of Berand, Dauphin of Auvergne. From the period of Charles 
le Bel, that family had always remained at the court of the kings of 
France. It is easy to perceive that the author of Le Jouvencel was 
desirous of holding up to poor gentlemen and warriors an object of 
emulation, in opening to them the road which led the way to the 
summit of the hill of ambition. The revolutions and numerous 
disorders of the fifteenth century—an epoch of transition and 
regeneration—authorised the entertainment of such hopes. _Lalure, 
Xaintrailles, and others, were striking examples of the fortunate 
and happy career to which some were destined in the 

6. he & & & & «& « « land of France 
The chosen home of chivalry, 
And garden of romance.” 
von. 11. (1839.) No. m1. FF 
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They also had been poor gentlemen, without a horse, or even an 
ass, and who had been compelled to journey on foot. They also 
made their fortunes in the wars. If the Jowvencel were a real per- 
sonage, it would rather be one of those gentlemen whom the author 
identified with his hero: but the fact is, that Ze Jouvencel repre- 
sented a class very common, and a situation of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence, in those times. It is this fidelity in the picture of the 
manners and customs of that epoch, that renders the book so curious 
and instructive ; painting scenes, and depicting a character, peculiar 
to a particular age, it interests much more than if it recounted the 
biograpby of a private individual. Le Jouvencel does not intro- 
duce us to the chivalry of Froissart, nor to the warriors of Brantéme. 
It was then the time of a species of voluntary service, when men of 
all classes united under a chief in whom they could place confidence, 
and who employed them either to defend the territory, or to make 
incursions into an adjacent one. All this is well explained and 
depicted in Le Jouvencel, which is the most faithful picture of the 
times in which it was written that we ever met with. If we have 
only the slightest acquaintance, in respect to detail, with the reign 
of Charles VII., we shall find at each page of Le Jouvencel, not 
only the narrative of an event, but a perpetual allusiou to other 
events. The preface itself is a history of the times in the most 
perspicuous style. The book is divided into portions, with a method 
suitable to the customs of that age. The author examines man in 
three distinct characters ; that is to say, when he only has the 
government of himself, or in the monastic state,—when he is 
responsible for the actions of those who are under him; or in the 
state of an officer or of the head of a family,—and when he is charged 
with the duty of governing any of his fellow-citizens, or in his poli- 
tical state. Le Jouvencel passes successively through these three 
predicaments, and his duties trace out for him those three respective 
conditions. 

The third volume of M. de Barante’s very clever work contains, 
as the category before adduced will show, a variety of literary 
notices, and, amongst others, critigues upon Shakspeare, Otway, 
and Thomson. We candidly confess that we never yet encountered 
a foreigner, nor a foreign look, that really understood and appre- 
ciated Shakspeare ; and we are also Goths enough to confess that 
we really imagine the great bard of Avon to be a /eet/e overrated by 
his admiring fellow-countrymen. We shall not call the reader's 
attention to any of the learned nobleman’s observations upon those 
three English authors; but we shall content ourselves with remark- 
ing that they are generally correct and good, and always impartial 
—at the same time qualifying our praise with the hint that M. de 
Barante does not understand all the niceties and peculiarities of the 
Shakspearian plays more than the generality of his fellow-country- 
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men. We shall now conclude this article with a specimen of a 
Frenchmaa’s translation of Shakspeare, since we have touched 
upon the subject ; and we must remark, en passant, that it is as 
correct as it can be; but by it Shakspeare is destroyed. Hence 
must the real beauties and worth of Shakspeare for ever remain the 
arcana Of a sealed volume to those who know not the English lan- 
guage. The specimen referred to is extracted from La Bibliotheque 
Anglo-Frangaise ou Collection des Poetes Anglais les plus estimés, 
&e. We will quote the English first :— 


‘I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells—whom late I noted 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples : meagre were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones ; 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuffed, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green-earthern pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scattered to make up a show.” 


And now for the French version of this graphic description of 
the poor apothecary and his shop :— 


‘Tl y a par ici, je m’en souviens, un vieil homme qui vend des remédes et 
fait de la chimie—un malheureux que j’ ai remarqué! I) cueillait des 
simples—il avait des sourcils touffus et quelques hallions sur le corps. I] 
était maigre—on voyait ses os; la misére l’avait usé; son squelette appa- 
raissait. Dans sa boutique—sa pauvre boutique—une tortue et un serpent 
étaient suspendus avec quelques poissons de formes hideuses. Ce miserable 
homme etalait sur ses tablettes je ne sais quels debris indigens, qu’il essay- 
ait de faire valoir, 4 son mieux,—bouteilles vides, floles brisées, grains des- 
sechés, velleries sans nom—de petits pots de terre cuite—des boites depa- 


reillées et vides.” 


Having, by way of episodical amusement, introduced this speci- 
men to our readers, we must conclude our notice of M. de Barante’s 
Melanges with a repetition of our conviction of their great merits, and 
a recommendation to all those, who are capable of perusing the work 
in its original French, to hasten and make themselves masters of 


the valuable instruction it contains. 
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Art. XII.—On Academies of Art, more particularly the Royal Academy ; 
and their Pernicious Effect on the Genius of Europe. By B. R. Hay- 
pon, Historical Painter. London: Hooper. 1839. 


Mr. Haypon writes like a disappointed and an angry man ; and he 
has been both for a number of years in relation to the British 
Royal Academy of Art, and a most persevering denouncer of its 
principles and conduct. Indeed he has ‘good personal reasons for 
being thus angry; and the institution has undoubtedly earned for 
itself much of the reprobation which he and many others have 
levelled against it. We think, however, that our author, who 
appears to have been delivering a course of lectures at Manchester 
upon art, the present pamphlet containing the thirteenth of the 
series would havedone better had he introduced less of himself ; had 
he more accurately arranged, and tastefully expressed his matter. 
The publication abounds in repetitions, his ideas are often but 
lamely propounded and poorly illustrated, and his manner is rugged 
and involved. But his life has not been spent in studying the art 
of writing ; he has been and is an enthusiastic as well as a laborious 
painter,—his works aiming at the highest department of his pro- 
fession, and so meritorious as will transmit his fame to posterity ; 
and having got the right side of the argument concerning the Royal 
Academy, it is not for us to be hypercritical with regard either to 
his style or parts of his matter. We shall do better to present the 
strength of his side of the question, being fully persuaded that the 
subject is one of vast national importance, and believing that many 
of our readers may be ignorant of its merits. It is not a question 
confined merely to the metropolis, nor one in which only those 
persons who visit London ought to be concerned. The whole 
empire, the cause of civilization abroad as well as at home, have an 
interest in it ; and no order in the community more vitally or imme- 
diately than the working classes, the multitude of the ‘“‘ unwashed.” 
But we must come to the narrative and the arguments before us. 
Mr. Haydon lays it broadly down that Academies (not Schools, 
according to certain distinctions in the use of these two terms that will 
afterwards appear,) of art, in all ages and in all countries, have been 
inimical to the progress of that which they professedly undertook 
to cherish and improve ; that this is and has been the case in France, 
in Italy, in Germany, in Spain, in Britain, and in Russia; that 
Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Raphael proved their genius and 
executed their unrivalled works,—and indeed all the greatest men 
in the history of art arose and flourished in ancient times, during 
its triumph in the sixteenth century, and down to the present 
day, independent of, and unaided by Academies. Take Mr. Hay- 
don’s general statement of the matter :— | 
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**In Greece there were no academies of art, in the modern sense; al] 
knowledge was imparted in schools, of which some great master was the 
director and head, as the great Italian masters were. A royal academy of 
art, composed of a limited number, electing each other, responsible to no 
one, unacknowledged by the laws, yet claiming their protection, and based 
on a constitution purely despotic in principle, in a country boasting of its 
constitutional rights—asserting itself to be a private body when just reform 
is asked, and claiming the right of a public body when there is an opportunity 
to share in public advantages !—affecting a paternal love for genius, and 
taking advantage of its rank in the state to impede the progress of talent by 
every ramification of artifice—making tools of the body of artists to increase 
the splendour of their annual display, which adds to their fund to pension 
their own members; and yet refusing the men who thus contribute to their 
influence, without any of their profits, the simple favour of fitting their 
works to be properly seen in one light by the public, after having been 
painted in another,—is a species of institution to advance high art, sound 
taste, or general knowledge of design, which the Marathonian Greeks would 
have considered most certainly unqualified for such purposes, nor would the 
democracies of antiquity have endured it for a day. 

** After Greek art had passed from the world, with its glorious schools of 
Sicyon, Athens, and Ionia, the earliest record in modern Europe of an assem- 
blage of artists, after every great master had a school in his own study, is 
1290, at Venice. 

“‘ Here, after the day’s work, the distinguished painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, chasers, upholsterers, and every other species of mechanic met, and 
discussed the principles of their respective pursuits, all founded on correct 
design; and the greatest genius was sure to be listened to with the sincerity 

a thirst for sound knowledge always displays. The designer for manufacture 
enlarged his notions of beauty in form, by contact with the great sculptor, 
painter, and architect, and returned next day to the lathe, or the pottery, 
surely more alive to correct and high principles than before; the tendency 
to rigidity in the sculptor’s art, must have been softened by the painter’s 
conversation ; whilst the colour and beauty of the painter’s mind could not 
have been injured by the sculptor’s ideas of correct design; and the mathe- 
matical accuracy of the architect’s habits would add proportion and consis- 
tency to all. 

‘‘ In those assemblies, there was no petty fear of the mechanic being able 
to draw like the painter, because the painter knew he could never “do it 
unless he took the same trouble ; and all men have equal rights in know- 
ledge who take equal pains toacquire it. The great artist was delighted to 
afford information to the chaser or designer: he knew in exact proportion 
that beauty and correctness were instilled into the forms of the objects of our 
daily uses and ornaments—in that proportion would beauty and correctness 
be required in works of every species of art—he knew that the eye of the 
patron and people would be equally alive by such instruction, and, therefore, 
the mechanic was placed by the artist on a level with himself, considering 
that, if the mechanic had genius, the world was benefitted by a great artist 
being prepared for its delight, and if fitted only for a manufacturer, yet his 
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taste and love of beauty were thereby improved. This was the noble feeling 
which animated the great artists of Italy and Greece ; and this is the secret 
reason of the perfection of Greek vases, or Italian chasings ; and the basis 
(now) of the temporary superiority of France. 

‘Such was the principles of Italian genius while the great men lived ; 
i. e. during the time of Raphael and his contemporaries ; but when they 
died !—when he and Titian, and Corregio, and Angelo, and Giorgione, and 
Tintoretto, had passed from the world—when a dearth of genius was evident, 
and its inspirations were seen no more—then men said ‘ Why is this ?’—and, 
instead of acknowledging the reason, viz., that no men existed so gifted by 
Giod as before, and agreeing to leave Art to work its way as usual, with the 
schools and the systems unencumbered, that Genius, when it came, might 
Sight its way, and depend solely for its repute on its own innate power— 
*No;’ said the popes and the cardinals, the painters and the sculptors ; 
‘ distinctions in rank—honours, which will separate one artist from another, 
and make him allied to the aristocracy of a government, will assuredly 
inspire genius and produce it. It may exist in obscurity : it may only want 
the prospect of a reward ; 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air!’ 

Let us build hot-houses—let us have nice fires—let us have no nipping frost 
—let the temperature be genial—let all difficulties be cleared away—let 
nothing be wanting—then the tender, blushing plant shall be transplanted, 
and then it will bloom with a fragrance and a beauty, unrivalled since the 
garden of Eden !” 


He is not very consistent, however, when he asserts that ‘no 
men existed so gifted by God” as Raphael, &c., compared with a 
passage in the first page, where he insinuates that the establishment 
of academies is to blame for the subsequent poverty. But let this 
pass: certainly it is a remarkable fact that all the great masters 
named and alluded to were educated in schools, where there were no 
distinctions but those of superior talent ; no hot-beds, no monopo- 
list patrons, no encumbering or exclusive laws, distinctions, or 
likings and dislikings. And why is this? The answer is, that in 
our Academies bodies of men, idle and incompetent, have more 
leisure and take upon themselves more of the management, than the 
skilled and gifted have either time or taste for ; that besides, the 
members as well as the directors of such institutions consist of 
cliques, and frequently divide into factions amongst themselves, to 
the disgust of the public and the wealthy who patronize art, to the 
disparagement of the profession, and to the lowering the standard of 
excellence, as well as the establishing of vitious taste on the part of 
amateurs, and consequently the unjust judgment formed of particu- 
lar works, and the relative merits of different productions. ‘The 
following is the manner in which Mr. Haydon in one passage speaks 
of himself and of his treatment by the Royal Academy :— 
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‘If you or the public suppose any longer, that my objections to acade- 
mies, as a general question, proceed from the petty and personally disap- 
pointed feelings of a fierce youth, who was annoyed at being refused the 
honours, which at that period of his life, he considered essential to reputa- 
tion, you are not just. 

“* There is not the least doubt that, when a young man, of acknowledged 
and incessant application in the highest walks of a noble pursuit, had given 
irrefutable evidence from public sanction that he had not mistaken his forte, 
when he had offended no one, when misfortune had not injured his fair 
repute—when, I say, a young man of such general requisites, found himself 
calumniated without cause ; prostrated by an enemy never visible ; when his 
patrons left him for fear he had no talent ; when he was 16 years without a 
commission—all these things certainly induced him to look into the founda- 
tion, the principles, the operation of academies. There is no doubt his 
faculties were sharpened by suffering ; there is no doubt he had a tendency 
to seize hold on the dark view of the question, to sanction, as it were, his 
own personal hatred ; yet, all this granted, what has it to do with irrefuta- 
ble, unanswerable facts? That genius came first, academiescame after ; and 
that wherever they have come together, academies exerted their power, not 
to foster the genius they were founded to nurse, but to fetter, to hamper, to 
irritate, that he might attack their corruptions; to insult his pride, wound 
his honour, and drive him into solitude and want, that he might no longer 
be a living evidence of their inhuman want of heart. All over Europe, self- 
election, non-responsibility, exclusive monopoly, and state honours (in art) 
have had the same effect; all over Europe, men of the greatest talents and 
consequence have been destroyed, while men of moderate abilities, because 
they were members of such bodies, have lived in affluence and employment. 

“On this ground it was, that I commenced war with all academies which 
extend beyond the ordinary school, in other matters of education ; and have 
not, I appeal to you, the disclosures before the committee of art justified 
hostilities ?”” 

Let us come closer to the history of the Academy of which Mr. 
H. so bitterly complains, as given by him. 

The first attempt to found an institution for the advancement of 
nativeart, excepting a school which seems to have existed before Henry 
the Third’s time, was made in 1711 by Kneller, which was kept up 
by Sir James Thornhill. After this institution, which had the privilege 
of benefitting by the studios of these painters, was broken up, the 
artists in London formed themselves into a society, the body, which 
included in it Hogarth and Reynolds, amounting to 141 members, 
and supporting the establishment by an annual subscription. A 
charter for consolidating and regulating this school, was 
granted in 1765. ‘So gratified,” says our author, “ were the 
artists, so eager to do good to the public taste, that the leading 
ones offered to adorn the Foundling Hospital without remuneration. 
They did so; and the people and nobility were so pleased at the 
proceeding, when the pictures were thrown open to public view, that 
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an annual exhibition was considered likely to succeed.” He adds, 
as his opinion, that this annual display has been “ more a curse 
than a blessing to the advance of the country.” 

This chartered body was governed by twenty-four directors, who 
were to be annually elected; the first race of them, however, con- 
trived, it appears, by one pretence and another to hold office for 
eight years, after which, as if under the authority of the law of pre- 
scription, they absolutely refused to vacate. A contention was the 
result ; the Attorney General was appealed to, and gave an opinion 
against the directors, who, however, would not, according to agree- 
ment or the mutual understanding stand by to the award ; a split took 
place; the King was consulted,—the twenty-four frightening him, 
which was not difficult to accomplish, about the republicanism of 
the constituency, and persuading him that ‘‘ unless a royal academy, 
hike the continental academies, was founded, the art would never 
advance ;” so that the thing thus sought for was obtained. 

The constituency had expelled by vote sixteen of the directors who 
had been most sturdily resisted, agreeing to the Attorney General’s 
decision ; and these same sixteen were the very first men made 
Academicians,—and the remaining eight having afterwards resigned 
their post, were joined to the new body. But what was not less 
cunningly managed, and still more prejudicial, these ‘wenty-four 
got the number of the Academy limited to forty, thus most effec- 
tually constituting themselves a majority. 

Reynolds at first stood by the old constituency, but, as repre- 
sented, by Mr. Haydon, he broke his faith, at the offer of knight- 
hood ; the authority of Sir Robert Strange and certain pamphlets in 
the British Museum being given for the whole of the statement 
which we have now curtailed. What was the alleged consequence ? 
‘* The art, which was going on in its native vigour in a natural way, 
got a check, and was perverted from its straight-forward course ; 
for the very feelings which had guided the directors, when in the 
body of 141, guided them when in the body of 40; and the taste of 
the nation, and tke promise of the historical painting, have ever 
since been retarded and embarrassed ; the artists impeded and tor- 
mented by a distinction thus introduced, where none ought to exist 
independent of character and genius.” 

A number of measures inimical to art, as well as of acts personally 
unjust, are charged to the account of the directors of the Academy 
from time to time. Even Sir Joshua was so badly treated, that he 
felt himself forced to resign ; a man who was not only the greatest 
ornament of the institution,—although neither the development of 
his genius, nor his greatest works were indebted to its existence,— 
but whose admirable lectures delivered gratuitously to the members, 
cught to have secured for him the highest respect. and deference. 
We here quote some of Mr. Haydon’s specified charges :— 
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** The object of the Royal Academy is professedly to advance the taste of 

the nobility, and the people, and “ high art,” else why these appointments of 

rofessors of anatomy, of painting, of sculpture, of architecture, schools of 
life, and of the antique ? 

‘‘When the student of genius has finished his preparatory studies, the 
care of the academy should not end there: employment is as necessary as 
education, and the aspirant in high art needs an enlightened nobility, a 
sovereign, and a government. Everything that can tend to enlighten the 
people, the nobility, and the king, should therefore be an object of interest 
to an academy, as much as the shillings at their door, the funds in the three 
per cents, or the annual dinner. Every scheme to induce the government 
to interfere like other governments, the academy as a body should second 
and patronize. Dotheydo so? isit on evidence they do by returning no 
answer to Lord Castlereagh’s committee? by their never having, as a body, 
petitioned parliament? (except to conceal their accounts since 1836!) by 
their always having opposed, fettered, and ridiculed every individual who 
alone attempted to rouse the nation, as I have always done ? 

‘Was their love of art visible in their forcing Reynolds to resign? their 
expulsion of Barry, their treatment of Wilkie, Martin, and Lough? 

‘‘ T accuse them of being inimical to the advancement of the people,— 

‘1. Because it is their acknowledged principle that the art is a thing 
they have a right to keep to themselves! 

“2. From their opposing the advance of artists, by denying them the 
just privileges which other bodies grant. 

‘* 3. I accuse them of not only wishing to keep back the nation, but of 
the selfish desire to mislead their taste by sanctioning the publication of the 
infamous catalogue Raisonné, in which all the greatest names were abused ; 
and by which the liberal patrons were disgusted. 

“4, I accuse them of hating distinguished talent, by forcing Rey- 
nolds to resign, expelling Barry, and degrading Wilkie and Martin. 

**5. Of detesting high art, and of a mean fear of its ultimate triumph, 
by chilling the government, and never as a body having come forward to in- 
fluence the government to assist it. 

‘**6. By their always giving portraits the best situations in their annual 
show, and never r prominently bestowing rank on historical pictures by good 
places, unless till forced by shame and reproaches. 

‘These are grave accusations ; but now to the proof. First: The resig- 
nation of Reynolds—the most ungrateful return for the influence and 
dignity conferred by him on the academy; but the properest punishment 
for a man who sacrificed his art for his own selfish advance. 

‘*Gentlemen, it isa law of academies, that professorships shall be 
filled up as soon as possible, lest the knowledge of the student suffer. 

‘‘There was no professor of perspective; the law says the professor 
must be an academician. Reynolds knew the students were suffering from 

want ; he urged the necessity of supplying tbis want by electing at the 
next election an academician, an able architect, for professor ! because it 
was against the law that any but an academician should teach it. Nothing 
could be more just or reasonable ; but, unfortunately, Reynolds’ high re- 
pute had naturally enough engendered the envy of less gifted, or less indus- 
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trious men, and this just desire of Sir Joshua for the good of the student, 
was seized as a pretext for successful opposition.”’ 


* Reynolds,” says Mr. H., “told Sir George Beaumont who 
told me, ‘ that a party (in the Academy, and referring to the time 
of his resignation) was gaining ground, which would ultimately ruin 
the art.2” Our author adds, *‘ The Royal Academy has never 
since recovered the suspicions then excited among the nobility, the 
people, and the artists ; and most of their subsequent acts have con- 
firmed rather than destroyed them.” 

One of the members charged with opposing Reynolds from 
jealousy and envy, one of the most injurious of the body, and one of 
the worst painters of his time, was a man of the name of Farring- 
ton. What have been the consequences of his misconduct and 
incompetency, and the follies of other academicians as directors ? 


* After the resignation of Reynolds and the expulsion of Barry, came 
perpetual squabbles for superiority, The art was utterly forgotten. The 
schools at one time were shut for six months ; and one of the professors (the 
principal agent in all Farrington’s plans) never gave a lecture for six years. 
Down went the art step by step; every exhibition the worst, as Byron 
says of Hayley’s works, till the next appeared. The exhibition of 1805 
was the ne plus ultra of academic impotence. Never wassuch a collection 
of Della Cruscan namby pambyism! When the next year out came a 
genius, David Wilkie ; and I date the rapid advance since to the perfec- 
tion of his early productions. He has studied at Graham’sschool, Edinburgh, 
and came to London a finished painter. Weentered the Royal Academy in 
1805 together as students. 

‘*The perpetual personal intrigues had so prostrated the art in the 
Academy, that a general faintness pervaded every class. The schools were 
again shut, because the King hadrefused to sanction the keeper elected in 
1804; and not till his Majesty approved of Fuseli as the second choice, 
did any appearance of vigour begin. Fuseli’s keepership and Wilkie’s 
appearance had great effect on the rising students; and a series of young 
men camein under his (Fuseli’s) guidance, who are now the most distin- 
guished artists of the British school. Still the confidence of the King and 
nobility was shaken; and they determined, if possible, to found an institu- 
tion, to exclude professional men, and try to raise the art by just patronage 
and impartial judgments—to exclude portrait, and to give historical painting 
the rank it had lost. 

** With these admirable views the Gallery was founded; and exactly in 
proportion as their views seemed sound, so was the enmity of the Academy 
engendered, and the art got into a state of uproar and confusion, which the 
sequel will shew as great, or greater than ever: but now the public began 
to take up the point, and from that moment, also, an evident feeling has 
gradually increased amongst the people. 

‘* The directors of the British Gallery brought forward the fine works of 
the great masters to advance the public taste, after the exhibition of modern 
works was over. The effect was prodigious; and if they had never done 
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anything else, they would be entitled to the gratitude of the country. Any 
one would have thought the academicians, as artists, would have felt equally 
grateful for such indulgence. Not at all. To open the eyes of the people 
was to endanger the monopoly they had so long enjoyed. The spirit which 
lately inspired them to hinder the mechanic being instructed in the figure, 
reigned supreme equally in the directors of 1768 and the academicians of 
1817 and 1838. It is the spirit that engendered their birth, fed their 
existence, and will ultimately destroy it; andthe fury, hatred, execration, 
and violent indecency with which the property, rank, and nobility of the 
country were assailed, were never exceeded in the most turbulent scenes of 
any political revolution. 

‘In a very short time appeared, as Hazlitt used to call it, the ‘ most 
extraordinary publication which ever appeared in a country making preten- 
sions to civilization-—‘ The infamous Catalogue Raisonné,’ in which all the 
most immortal works of Titian, Rubens, Raphael, Claude, and Rembrandt 
were assailed and bespattered, as if the authors were impostors on the 
world ; and all the possessors, the late Duke of Sutherland, Lord Mulgrave, 
and Sir George Beaumont, were degraded by scurrility, as if they were crim- 
inals of the deepest dye. 

“* So conscious were the authors of the iniquity of their proceedings, that 
neither authors, printer, or publisher, put their names.” 


It is a matter of surmise and suspicion only, therefore, that 
the academy had anything to do with such a production as the 
catalogue mentioned, a copy of which it is difficut now to obtain. 
Mr. Haydon, however, says that he has examined it, and quotes 
some of its criticisms,which are certainly unexampled for their false- 
hood and contradiction to the universal and undying testimony of 
the world: nor has he any doubts about its source, stating it to be 
“‘ an indisputable fact that the academy approved of the assault ; but, 
finding society against them, they soon sacrificed their friend.” 

Mr. Haydon is severe upon Sir Martin Shee; and from that 
artist’s eminent station as president, our author identifies the 
academy and its influence with him. He says,— 


‘“‘In the world of art surely nothing, at the time, ever equalled the as- 
tonishment at the election of the successor of Lawrence. The nobility could 
not make it out; the King was astonished; but those only who knew the 
real politics of the place (and I was one) naturally expected it. For the art 
it was the greatest thing. It threw it entirely on the public sympathy ; 
and I think I have perceived ever since a sort of sensation, as if there was 
no hope for the public taste but on the energies of the people. And what 
was the reason given for this conduct? This: ‘The academy did not want 
genius.’ Setting aside the satisfactory reason given for the election—that the 
want of genius was a recommendation to the highest place, the gentleman 
honoured must have been peculiarly gratified at the compliment attending 
it, viz., because he was no genius he was most worthy of being head. What 
a reason to give Europe! Of course, genius was not wanted. Genius 
backed by rank, is more than rivals without it can endure. And this was 
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the secret of the resignation of Reynolds, and the perpetual harassings Law- 
rence was condemned to endure. When he died, they determined to have 
genius no longer; and, surely, they may conceive themselves fortunate to 
have had among them a gentleman so peculiarly constructed, as to be in 
every point of this, their view of the question, the counterpart of their 
wishes. 

** He fills the situation like a gentleman, and with repute. His talents 
are not of that commanding order to excite envy, therefore his superiority is 
borne. But when it is proved to the world, that the highest situation is 
not a necessary reward for the highest talents, a blow was indisputably 
struck at the majesty of genius, which no sophistry can palliate or excuse. 

‘“* It was a base attempt to lower the influence of great talents—it was a 
conspiracy of the low-minded against the highly- gifted—it was the irascible 
rebellion, the chuckling crow over the dead lions that were passed, to com- 
pensate the haters for their conscious inferiority while they were living.” 


The Academy has excited much speculation, and incurred no 
mean degree of censure, as well as the authorities in the state, as 
regards the appropriation of a large section of the National Gallery, 
which has since the Whigs came into power been built. In short 
the academy has obtained one half of the accommodation, of the 
Gallery, that is, a very large share of the public money, and what 
shold’ be devoted for public purposes alone ; although on frequent 
occasions this royal and exclusive body claims for itself the privi- 
leges of a private institution, and haying 50,000/. of its own, which 
sum is employed as the directors think fit. We here extract some 
more of Mr. Haydon’s views, and specimens of his manner :— 


“T told Lord Grey it was frustrating the intentions of the public vote: I 
told him one-half should be devoted to the élite of native works as they 
appeared: I told him the Cartoons ought to be brought to town, that the 
public might drop in, and without trouble have their standard of taste 
raised: I told him the great Reubens at Whitehall should be with them : 
I told him he would injure his fair fame, if such was not the nature of the 
building: I addressed him a public letter: I told Lord John, Lord Ripon, 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Melbourne, Lord Spencer, and all the Ministers, 
who then daily frequented my painting-room, the same. ‘They had nothing 
to say; they could not reply: but there was a smile, as if they thought— 
‘ He hates the Academy ; that is his reason.’ Yes; what would they say 
now? Every word of what I predicted has come to pass. Would Lord 
Ripon say now, as he did then, ‘One of the proudest moments of his life 
was, when he, in his official capacity, signed the order for the National 
Gallery.’ And why did Mr. Spring Rice carry the Academy under his 
paternal wings, ‘as a hen gathereth her chickens,’ why ?—the old curse. 
The President had successfully painted him, | believe! Was it for this he 
swore to carry their body, limbs, and head, through all the doors of the 
building? Was it for this he embarrassed the art of England for another 
fifty years—and staggered their taste? /, without rank, without fortune, 
without property, however indisputable my arguments, however self-evident 
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my warnings—whatever were my talents, humble or powerful—J was no 
match for a first lord, against a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a presi- 
dent who had successfully painted him.. The good I did one day, was over- 
turned the next; and on my saying, ‘ The president dines with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and they go and persuade Lord Grey.’ ‘ That’s 
the way its done,’ said * * * *, Yes, that’s the way it was done ! 

‘* T appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer—an acute, accomplished, 
and honourable man, as his subsequent conduct has proved in the debate 
on the 30th of July—how he can answer to his conscience for enshrining 
these men in a national building, and destroying its national objects, after 
the examination of the committee? how it could be supposed for a time 
only, when the walls were building on that side for a permanent occupation ? 
Had these things been done before the committee, ignorance of facts that 
came out might have been pleaded ; but after, when more injustice and 
pettiness were proved than ever were suspected, to fly in the face of the 
committee of the house, and pet this body, as if everything had been proved 
false, is such an act of barefaced contempt for the whole body of artists and 
the people, as to be totally unworthy any government professing the name 
of liberal. I am not one who have ever underrated the power, the diplo- 
macy, or the tact of this eminent body of men; and there is nothing I give 
them so much credit for, as the skill with which they have contrived to mix 
themselves up with the sacred institutions of the country; so that, because 
portrait is the predominant thing patronised in the academy, portrait is con- 
sidered the conservatism of the art ; and high art and sound taste, and schools 
of design, the radicalism. 'To draw the skeleton, and master the muscles 
before you paint, is to render yourself suspected of being a republican; but 
nothing can be more loyal, nothing more orthodox, than to paint without 
knowing the one or the other. When you see a hand painted as it ought 
to be, avoid the monster who painted it—he is concerned in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the throne and the altar !”’ 


Again,— 


‘‘ Let the honours be abolished, except for professors, and a constituency 
restored for their election and the officers—let a permanent native gallery 
be formed—let the House of Lords be adorned, and regular support afforded 
in the estimates to high art—then would the State do its duty as in France: 
but to expose a body of men to the disgrace of investigation—to find all the 
accusations proved—to instal them, as a reward for their guilt, in a build- 
ing intended for public purposes—to move them from apartments because 
the Treasury wanted them—to put ina School of Design, proving there 
was no such want—to send Dr. Bowring to France, to find why the French 
beat usin design for manufacture—to let him come and prove it was because 
the mechanic drew the figure—to found a school to rival France, and to 
leave the figure out ; not only out, but to discourse on the propriety, if he, 
the mechanic, were allowed to do so, he, the mechanic, must sign a bond 
that he would never paint history, portrait, or landscape—{I recollect this 
was discoursed ; for it was brought to me directly—and directly I attacked 
and demolished it)—to do all these things, will not be believed twenty years 


hence. 
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‘Well, when this great boon in Trafalgar Square had been granted, the 
nobility and members say, ‘ You would surely show your sense by letting 
the people in, on whose money you have been so handsomely housed ; you 
will surely do this as they do in France.’ A meeting takes place—a petition 
is signed—Lord John lays it before the Queen—the Queen joins in the 
wish of the petitioners. But what says the Academy? ‘ Let in the coal- 
heaver—the pretty servant girl—the industrious mechanic—to give these 
wretches a taste for art! Abominable!’ The Queen and Lord John were 
defied ; and her Majesty and her Home Secretary bowed their heads in sub- 
mission. 

“‘ At Newcastle, the people were let in: nothing could exceed their pro- 
per behaviour ; and what is more interesting, that historical subjects of the 
most interest and highest poetry, were the subjects about which the brutal 
coal-heaver and ignorant mechanic assembled in crowds. So much for the 
danger to works of art, if the people are treated like other human beings! 

“At the British Museum, 28,000 people passed in, in one day; and 
since Hampton Court and the Cartoons have been thrown open, 58,000 
have been let in; and what injury has accrued to these sublime and fragile 
productions? ‘ All this is very true.’ say the academicians; ‘but what 
loss would accrue to art, if the back of the Theseus or the dying Ananias 
were annihilated by the vulgar touchings of the mob : do you put these pro- 
ductions in comparison with the shine of his Majesty’s boot by Sir Martin ? 
Profanation !’”’ 


It has been said, and most likely will be repeated frequently 
in answer to the pamphlet before us, that ‘“* Mr. Haydon hates the 
Academy; that is his reason, he bears a personal grudge against it.” 
But as he himself has answered, if the facts, and the results be as 
he explains and urges them, it is of no consequence what may have 
sharpened and sustained his hostility to the institution. Besides, 
it was when he was young, when of an age, inexperience, and ignorance 
of much that has since come to his knowledge and sensibilities, 
and when the initials R. A. appended to his name might very natu- 
rally be an object of keen desire, that what he considers his cruel 
treatment occurred. But from the past we have pleasure to turn 
our eyes with him to the future :— 


** Depend upon it, whatever may be the justice of foreign opinion of our 
condition of art, ignorant as they are of our local obstructions, a feeling is 
generating, a taste spreading, which in the end must beat down all opposition, 
and render doubts‘of our genius in ‘ high art’ absurd. Reynolds said, the 
British people would carry art to the highest excellence : the very abuses of 
the Academy, by being a perpetual subject of discussion, keep art alive ; 
and I am quite certain that the great reform in art coming, will affect both 
the aristocracy and people, and, by their mutual efforts, the struggle will at 
last be victorious, in removing from native genius this suffocating incum- 
brance! Hail, and Success !”’ 
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Art. XIII.—The Autobiography of Thomas Platter, a Schoolmaster of 
the Sixtcenth Century. Translated from the German. London: Wer- 
theim. 1839. 


Aw hour anda half will suffice to read this curious and quaint narra- 
tive. Butin that short space of time a clearer idea will be obtained 
from it of the manners of Germany, and parts of Switzerland, dur- 
iug the latter part of the middle ages, especially regarding the 
habits and condition of a large tribe of scholastics, and of the stir 
which the Reformation and the revival of learning produced, than 
will be gathered from some ponderous tomes that professedly treat 
of such things. We go on to give an abstract of this entertaining 
and characteristic,— we may add, instructive book ; for in its very 
literality the reflecting and excursive mind will discover matter for 
forming just views of society, and certain great men known in his- 
tory, as well as derive sound lessons from the vicissitudes, the per- 
severance, and the latter triumphs of our “ Schoolmaster ;” so that 
taken together the contribution will be found to carry with it a con- 
siderable reward. The illustrative wood-cuts, which are of the old 
German school of the art, bear a kindred aspect to the autobiogra- 
phy, and are in themselves interesting specimens. One might na- 
turally suppose that Albert Durer himself had been the artist. 

‘‘T came into this world,” says Master Thomas, “on the Shrove 
‘Tuesday of the year 1499, just as they were coming together for 
mass.” How distinctly and briefly the time and the important 
event are noted! But much depended upon the holy day and the 
church service: for these circumstances excited the confident hope, 
and were held as a token that Thomas was destined to become a 
priest. In most Catholic countries, we believe, it is regarded 
as ahigh honour and a ground of family distinction among the 
middling classes, especially the rural population, to have one son or 
near relative who takes holy orders. In Presbyterian Scotland 
the small farmers, the peasantry, and craftsmen, cherish a similar 
ambition. The profession of preacher is popular in that country, 
the station of Minister is enviable, and the learning supposed to be 
possessed by the teachers of religion is highly esteemed. We find, 
however, that many who on the north side of the Tweed aspire to 
the pulpit, only attain the dignity of a Dominie Sampson. But we 
are travelling out of the record, and now proceed to state that 
although Master Thomas’s friends derived confident hopes, from the 
circumstances attending his birth, that he shou!d become a priest, 
yet he, on the writing of his autobiography, which took place, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, when he was in his seventy-third year, 
offers this significant and forewarning remark,—“ forat that time that 
sort of superstition was still everywhere prevalent.”” Some notices 
of his infancy we quote without abridgment :— 
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‘My father’s name was Anthony Platter, of the old family of Platter, 
who have their name from a house which stands on a broad plat (Platte), 
This plat is a rock on a very high mountain, near a village of the name of 
Grenchen, in the district and parish of Visp, a considerable village of the 
Canton of St. Gall. My mother, however, was named Anteli Summer- 
matter, of the very great family of that name. Her father attained the 
age of 126. For six years before his death I conversed with him, and then 
he told me he knew ten more men in the parish of Visp who were all older 
than he. When he was 100 years old he married a woman, who bore him 
one son. By his first wife he left sons and daughters, of whom some were 
white-headed and some grey before he died. They called him old Hans 
Summermatter. The house in which I was born is near the village of 
Grenchen, and is called ‘ Am Graben.’ My mother could not nurse me 
herself, therefore I was obliged to drink cow’s milk through a horn, as is 
the custom in that country when they wean a child: because they give the 
children nothing to eat, but only milk to drink, till they are four or five 
years old. My father died when I was so young that I do not remember 
ever to have seen him. It is usual in that country for almost all women to 
be able to weave and sew. Before the winter, almost all the men go into 
the territory of Berne to buy wool: this the womenspin, and make rustic 
cloth of it for coats and trousers for the peasants. So also my father was 
in the district of Thun, in the territory of Berne, buying wool. There he 
was attacked by the plague and died, and was buried at Stiaffisburg, a vil- 
lage near Thun. Soon after, my mother married again a man of the 
name of Heintzmann, who lived in a house between Stalden and Visp, that 
was called ‘ Am Grunde.’ ” 


Thomas enumerates the names of several of his relatives, bro- 
thers, sisters, &c., and what befell them or was their condition ; 
for the userers having ruined his father, the sons and daughters 
were scattered, and obliged to provide for themselves, two of the 
former having been slain in battle. As for himself, he being the 
youngest, some of his aunts had him with them for a while, as he 
expresses it :— 


*‘ T can still well remember that I was with one whose name was Marga- 
ret. She carried me to a housethat was called ‘In der Wilde,’ near Gren- 
chen: there was also one of my aunts; she wrapped me up in a truss of 
straw that was accidentally in the room, and laid me on the table, and went 
to the other women. Once in the night, after my aunts had laid me down, 
they went to the mass at candle-mass time. Then I got up, and had run 
through the snow in winter, naked, toa house. When they came back, 
and did not find me, they were in great distress, but found me at last in 
that house, between two men, who were warming me, for I was frozen in 
the snow, Afterwards when I was fora while with the same aunts, ‘ In 
der Wilde,’ my eldest brother arrived from the Savoy war, and brought me 
a little wooden horse which I drew along by a thread before the door. [I still 
remember well that I really thought that the little horse could walk, and 
can therefore well explain to myself how the little children often think that 
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their dolls, and what they have, are alive. My brother alsostrode over me 
with one leg, as I still perfectly remember, and said, ‘Oho! Tommy, now 
you will never grow any more.’ When I was about three years old, Car- 
dinal Matthew Schinner passed through the country to hold a visitation and 
confirm everywhere, as is the custom in the Catholic Church, and came 
alsoto Grenchen. At this time there was a priest in Grenchen, whose 
name was Anthony Platter; he was a relation of mine; to him they 
brought me, that he should act as godfather at my confirmation. When, 
however, the cardinal had dined and was gone again into the church to 
confirm, I do not know whatmy uncle had to do; I ran without his know- 
ledge into the church, that I might be confirmed, and that my godfather 
might give mea crown piece, as it is the custom to give the children some- 
thing. The cardinal sat in an arm chair waiting till they brought him the 
children. I still recollect very well that Iran up tohim. As my godfather 
was not with me he spoke tome: ‘ What do you want, my child?’ I said, 
‘I should like to be confirmed.’ Then he said, smiling, ‘ What is your 
name?’ I answered, ‘ My name is Master Thomas.’ Then he laughed, 
murmured something with his hand laid on my head, and gave me a gentle 
slap on the cheek. At this moment Mr. Anthony came, and excused him- 
self by saying that I had run away without his knowledge. ‘Then the car- 
dinal related to him what I had said, and said to that gentleman, ‘ Certainly 
that child will become something wonderful, probably a priest.” And be- 
cause I was born just as they were ringing for mass, many people sup- 
posed that I should become a priest, on which account also they sent me to 


school earlier than usual.”’ 


One might have supposed that Tommy’s sacerdotal fate was now 
fixed and his rapid promotion determined. But poverty and poor 
relations are stubborn things; so that our hero when about six 
years old was sent to a mother’s sister, who had a husband, a 
farmer at ‘ Elisenthal, behind Stalden,” and there the boy was 
installed as a goat-herd, And now he had to rough it in a manner 
unsuitable to his age, in a region and in discharge of a duty where 
dangers abound. He would stick in the snow, for he seems to have 
been diminutive for his years when young, as if lis brothers stride 
had fixed his stature ; and when he thus stuck, he could scarcely 
get out, and would at best leave the shoes behind. The goats 
too, which were about eighty in number, as soon as the stable door 
was opened, would rush out, knock him down, before he could get 
out of the way, and run over him; but he usually contrived to fall 
on his face, so that they only trod on the back of his head and body. 
His flock was every way too much for him: some of the goats 
would run into the cornfield before he got ahead; and no sooner 
had he dislodged these, than others took their place. But amongst 
the neighbouring herds he had friends and assistants. And,— 


‘“‘ We all sat together, when we had led the goats up the high and 
frightful mountains, and ate our supper together. Each one had a speh- 
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herd’s basket on his back, with cheese and rye-bread in it. One day when 
we had dined we set about shooting for a trial of skill. On the top of 
a high rock there was a flat piece of ground. As now one after the other 
shot at the mark, one stood before me who wished to shoot. I endea- 
voured to get out of his way, that he should not strike me on the head; 
but as I stepped back a few paces I fell backwards from off the rock. 
The shepherds all cried out, ‘ Lord Jesus! Lord Jesus!’ tilll was out of 
sight ; for I had fallen under the rock, so that they could not see me; and 
they fully believed that I was killed. I however soon got up again, and 
climbed up by the side of the rock to them. If they wept before for 
grief, they now wept for joy. Six weeks after a goat belonging to one of 
them fell down at the same spot, and was killed! So carefully had God 
watched over me. About half a year after, I led my goats early in the 
morning before the other shepherds, for I was the nearest, over a point of 
rock, called White Point; when my goats turned to the right over a piece 
of rock that was a good foot wide, but below which there was, in a fright- 
ful abyss more than 1000 fathoms deep, nothing but rocks. From the 
ledge of the rock one goat went up after the other, over a rock where they 
had scarcely room to put their feet on the little roots of grass which had 
grown on the rock. As soon as they were up, I wished to get up after 
them. When, however, I had drawn myself up by the grass about a step, 
I could get no farther; neither did I dare to step upon the rock again, 
much less to jump backwards, for I was afraid if I jumped backwards that 
I should jump too far, and so fall over the dreadful precipice. I remained 
therefore a good while in this position, and waited for the help of God, for 
I could not help myself; except that I held myself with both hands by a 
little tuft of grass, and supported myself by turns with my great toes on 
another tuft of grass. In this perplexity I suffered extreme anxiety ; for 
I was afraid that the great vultures that flew about in the air below me, 
would carry me away, as sometimes does happen in the Alps, that they take 
away children and lambs. Whilst I stood there and the wind blew about 
my garment behind—for I had no trousers on—my comrade Thomas per- 
ceived me from a distance, but did not know what it was. When he 
saw my coat fluttering in the wind, he supposed that it was a bird. When, 
however, he recognised me, he was so terrified that he became quite pale, 
and called to me, ‘ Now, Tommy, stand still!’ Then he hurried upon the 
ledge of the rock, took me in his arms, and carried me down again to where 
we could get after the goats another way. Some years after, when I came 
home fromthe schools in distant lands, when my companion heard of it 
he came to me, and reminded me how he had rescued me from death (as 
indeed is true, for which I give the glory to God). He said to me, that 
when I became a priest I should remember him, and pray to God for him. 
The master, however, with whom I served at that time, said afterwards to 
my wife, ‘ That he had never had a better little servant, as young and 
small as I was.’ ” 


The goat-herd’s duties in these mountainous districts must be 
one of peril ; nor are the escapes already mentioned the only nar- 
row ones which Tommy experienced. But we must forward to 
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where our hero becomes a travelling scholar, a member of a nume- 
rous class, who in that age were mendicants as well as tramping 
learners. 

There was a grandson of Tommy’s own “‘ old grandfather,” a 
student of the name of Paul Summermatter, who had travelled to 
the schools at Ulm and Munich in Bavaria,—a precious rascal, as 
we shall hear; who having been informed of the goat-herd’s cir- 
comstances and early destitution, promised to take the lad with 
him to schools in Germany. And now we shall find what was the 
distinction between the ‘ Bacchants” and the “ Fags; names 
which were well understood in the countries referred to in that age, 
the latter term having apparently descended to our own times and 
is current amongst ourselves. 

Tommy's opening prospects enchanted him. As soon as he 
heard of his kinsman, Paul’s offer— 


‘“‘T fellon my knees, and besought God Almighty to help me away from 
the priest, who taught me sheer nothing, but on the contrary beat me 
unmercifully. I had scarcely learned to sing the ‘ Salve’ a litlle, and to 
go about the village with other scholars who were also with the priest, and 
were obliged to sing before the houses for eggs. Once, when we were 
about to celebrate the mass, the other boys sent me into the church to fetch 
ataper. This I stuck burning into my sleeve and burnt myself, so that 
I still bear about the scar of it. When Paul wished to wander again, I 
was to come to him to Stalden. Behind Stalden is a house that is called 
‘Zum Miillibach ;’ there my mother’s brother, Simon Summermatter, 
lived; he was to be my guardian, and gave me a golden florin: which I 
carried in my hand to Stalden, and on the way often looked at it to see 
whether I had it, and then gave it to Paul. Thus we left the country. 
Then I was obliged on the road to beg for the necessary money, and also 
to share it with Paul my Bacchant. At that time schools were not yet 
established in all places; and young persons who wished tolearn anything, 
or to prepare themselves for any religious office, which at that time re- 
quired little knowledge, went, either singly or in great numbers, after re- 
nowned teachers. As they were for the most part poor people, they lived 
on the way on alms. And when the thing degenerated the great ones 
were called Bacchants, because they lived well on what was obtained by 
begging, and led a wild and dissolute life ; the little ones were called a-b-c 
fags.* They, when the begging was not sufficient, did not make any scru- 
ple about stealing, which was called ‘Sharp-Shooting.’ They were, how- 
ever, usually called Scholastics, or Travelling Scholars. So bad were the 
school-arrangements, until the Reformation made improvement in this de- 
partment also. On account of my simplicity and provincial dialect, people 
gave me very liberally.” 





* “Literally ‘Sharp-Shooters ; but the office is probably the same as 
that known still in England by the name of ‘ Fag.’” 
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We now quote what at the present day appears strange, not 
merely referring to the method and opportunities of education, but 
the frame of society. Breslau is the scene :— 


‘* At first we went to school in the cathedral of the Holy Cross; when, 
however, we heard that in the principal parish of St. Elizabeth there were 
several Swiss, we went thither. There were there two from Bremgarten, 
two from Mellingen and others, besides a number of Suabians. There was 
no difference made between the Suabians and the Swiss; they addressed 
one another as countrymen, and protected one another. The city of Bres- 
lau has seven parishes, each a separate school; and noscholar was allowed 
to go singing into another parish; else they immediately shouted ‘ Ad 
idem! ad idem!’ Then the fags ran together, and beat one another very 
sorely. There were, as was said at that time, at once several thousand Bac- 
chants and fags in the city, who all lived upon alms. It was said also that 
there were some that had been there twenty, thirty, or more years, who 
had had their fags who were obliged to wait upon them. I have often in 
one evening carried my Bacchants five or six loads of provisions home to 
the schoo] where they lived. People gave to me very willingly, because 
I was little, and a Swiss; for they were uncommonly fond of the Swiss. 
They also felt great compassion with the Swiss, because just at that time 
they had suffered sorely in the great battle at Milan; so that the common 
people said, ‘The Swiss have now lost their Pater-Noster.’ For, before 
that, they imagined that the Swiss were quite invincible.” 


‘«‘ Several thousand Bacchants and Fags in the city, who all lived 
upon alms!” We dare say there has seldom been such a company 
of beggars and rascals in one place at the same time. Why, it 
shames anything that we know of, even in the history of the 
Gipsies. 

Tommy’s wanderings, professedly, in search of education to fit 
him for the Priesthood, but in fact his beggings to support his 
Bacchant, occupy a good deal of the biography. At length he ran 
away from Paul, and began, or tried to begin to study, having joined 
himself to a youth from his own native parish ; our hero undertaking 
to provide support for both. 

Our student goes to Zurich, where he meets and mentions several 
celebrated persons. Here he “‘ remained,” or lodged, as we under- 
stand it, ‘‘ with the mother of the far-famed, pious, and learned Mr. 
Gwalther, who was then in his cradle.”” He had also by this date 
become convinced that it was high time to set earnestly about 
study ; and having heard that a teacher was immediately to visit 
the town, ‘a learned and faithful man, but extremely old,” Thomas 
made a seat for himself in the corner of the place that was to be used 
as a school-house, and said, ‘ In this corner you will study or die.” 
He now, also, began to fall in fully with the doctrine of Zuinglius. 

The most favourable parts in the history of Master Thomas, 
according to his autobiography, which appears to be as honest 
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and candid as it is plain, follow the period of his life which we have 
now arrived at. But we do not find many such stirring and sin- 
gular passages in this latter portion as belong to his boyhood and 
youth. | We may note that as soon as he got better confirmed in 
Zuinglius’s doctrine, he abandoned the idea of ever becoming a 
priest. “ A priest,” he said, “ I will never be.”” What interests 
us more 1s, that he pursued his studies, and appears to have made 
extraordinary advances in learning, especially considering his po- 
verty, his scanty opportunities, and the scarcity of books. It was 
a feature of} the age, however, a symptom characteristic of the 
revival of learning, that profound and expert scholarship in the 
ancient languages burst forth in spite of what we at this day would 
regard complete obstractions and insurmountable wants. 

Even while he worked as a rope-spinner to earn the staff of life, 
he contrived to make himself master of several of the classics, to 
become familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, and to secure the 
notice of an Erasmus. 

Truly the history of this man was that of a poor scholar. And 
yet some of the celebrated men who deemed him worthy of their 
acquaintanceship, who offered him counsel and encouragement, who 
listened to his prelections, would at the present day be courted and 
honoured by the great, the learned, and the good. Extraordinary 
indeed must have been the enthusiasm, the devotion to his studies, 
and his persevering singleness of purpose, when he would not ac- 
company the royal emissary who offered to recommend him to the 
Queen of Navarre. But we must stop, although we have only got 
about half through the volume; having however noticed or trans- 
ferred to our pages several of its most interesting passages and cha- 
racteristic illustrations of the 16th century. Accordingly we leave 
it to those of our readers, who feel curious respecting such scholastic 
biographies and relics, to search in the book for themselves, how 
and when Thomas became a schoolmaster,—next a professor in 
Basle,—also a master-printer, with various other ups-and-downs 
which he experienced. 

‘The conclusion of the volume will be acceptable both for its 
manner and its particular reminiscences :— 


“The close of this history, which Thomas wrote for his son Felix, ruts 
as follows: ‘ Now I have, according to your desire, dear son Felix, written 
the beginning and progress of my life up to the present time, as well as | 
could remember it after so many years; but certainly not ad/, for who would 
be able to do that? for I have often been in great danger on the mountains 
and waters, as on the lakes of Constance and Lucerne, and others also on 
the Rhine ; likewise on land in Poland, Hungary, Silesia, Meissen, Swabia, 
and Bavaria, where I in my youth (besides what is noted in this book) 
suffered very much; so that I often thought, How is it possible that I am 
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still alive, and can stand or walk so long a time, and have neither broken 
nor injured a limb? God protected me by his angels ; and however mean 
my beginning, and however full of danger my hfe has been, I have notwith- 
standing, as you see, arrived at a tolerably comfortable position ; for although 
I had as good as nothing of private property, and my wife possessed nothing, 
still in time we have arrived at this point, that I, by great application to 
business, have acquired, in the town of Basle, four houses, with tolerable 
furniture: also, through the blessing of God, possess an estate with house 
and farm, besides the official residence at the school; whilst at first I had 
not a hut in Basle to afford me refuge. And, notwithstanding my mean 
descent, yet God has granted me the honour of having been now thirty-and- 
one years professor in the head-school next the university, in the far famed 
city of Basle, and of having instructed the child of many an honourable 
man, of whom many have become doctors, or otherwise learned men: seve- 
ral, and indeed not afew, of the nobility, who now possess and rule over 
land and people, and others who sit on the judgment seat, and in the council. 
Also, at all times, I have had many boarders, both of noblemen and other 
people of consequence, who speak well of me, and shew me all manner 
of kindness; so that the worshipful town of Zurich, and other places, have 
sent me presents of their wine of honour. Likewise, in Strasburg, eleven 
doctors have appeared to my honour, because I brought up my dear brother 
Simon, who is preceptor of the second class there. At Sitten, when they 
sent me the wine of the city, the curate said, ‘ This wine the city of Sitten 
sends to our dear countryman, Thomas Platter, as to a father ofthe children 
of the province of St. Gall.” What shall I then say of thee also, Felix, of 
thy honour and prosperity, that God has granted thee the honour, that thou 
hast already lived long and happily with thy wife, and hast been known to 
princes and lords, noblemen and commons. This all, dear F elix, thou wilt 
acknowledge and own, ascribing nothing to thyself, but giving God alone 
honour and glory all thy life long: thus thou wilt attain to everlasting life. 

“** Written by Thomas Platter, the 14th of February 1573, the seventy- 
third year of my age.’ 

**¢God grant me a happy end, through Jesus Christ. Amen.’ 

“In the year 1582, the 26th January, my dear father died happily. 
Almighty God grant that he may rise again joyfully at the coming of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


“Dr. Fevrx PLatrer.” 





NOTICES. 
Art. XIV.—The Juvenile Scrap-Book. By Mrs. Exuts. London: 
Fisher and Co. 1839. 
Tue Annuals have begun to gladden us, three of the most esteemed of our 
old friendly family having already offered us much and varied delight for 
1840. Mrs. Ellis by other works, her ‘‘ Women of England,” for example, 
as well as by her ‘ Juvenile Scrap-Books,” has earned a popularity that 
will never fail to recommend any publication, the moment that her name is 
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advertised as the author. We have before now remarked thatshe adapts 
herself with singular success to the capacities and the feelings of the young 
—elevating without overstraining, and generating as well as satisfying 
beautiful provinces of a mental and moral world, such as the opening and 
sensitive soul can appreciate, realize and delight in. Of the sixteen pic- 
torial embellishments in the present volume, we need not say more than 
that they are judiciously chosen out of the large collection of published 
plates which Messrs. Fisher possessand have originated. We hardly know 
which of the stories to name that is the most striking and instructive. 
Perhaps it is because the ‘‘ Volcano in the Sandwich Islands” was the one 
we read last, that we incline to prefer it. But there is not one out of the 
whole that does not rise above mediocrity; not one that will not command 
many readings, and that will not irresistibly imbed its moral in the heart. 


Guana 





Art. XV.—Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath: a Christmas 

and New Year’s Present for 1840. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
We have repeatedly been of those who do not look upon the annual lite- 
rature and pictoral embellishments, taking the class generally, as being of a 
very high order, or as having exerted a very potent influence upon the 
higher exercises of thought and sentiment. More than once or twice we 
have complained that the improvements upon their earliest attractions have 
neither been distinguished nor equal to the other progressions that have 
during the contemporary number of years been effected in many spheres. 
But we are ready also to confess that it was looking beyond the intent, the 
scope, the very nature of these lovely and evanescent visitants, to expect 
that science, gravest and most abiding literature, or highest art, could be 
identified with or represented by them. Taking, therefore, these sprightly 
aud elegant periodical publications according to what they pretend to be, and 
are capable of accomplishing, it remains to say how far each successive con- 
tribution maintains its relation to the earliest promise of the family, and to 
the generally received standard of excellence. 

According to this view and these principles, ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering”’ for 
1840 more than sustains its past character. The present, the 17th volume 
of this early favourite, is truly a beautiful and chaste union of prose and 
verse, of drawing and engraving, of design and execution, in every part of 
the work. The outside, to be sure, is not so elaborately gay, as many of 
the tribe; for the price of Winter’s Wreath is moderate ; but take the inte- 
rior, and we venture to assert that neither as respects art nor literature 
will the work be surpassed by any annual that is to appear this season. 
Some of the embellishments really deserve the name of pictures. Melrose 
Abbey is an example, and the ‘* Overflowing of the Nile” deals with mag- 
nitude and marvels of scenery in a masterly style. Can the reader 
who is acquainted with the present condition of art and the names of 
artists amongst us wonder at this, when we mention that Roberts, 
Stone, Corbould, &c. have furnished pictures to the work? We always 
feel, however, that mere verbal description of pictures is an -unsatisfying 
labour, and therefore hasten to present a sample of the literature to be 
found in the old favourite for 1848); Several of the prose pieces are 
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beautiful and racy, one or two of them deserving to be called originals, 
The poetry appears to us, however, in a few instances, to have the mastery ; 
and we must add, that not only have old familiar and esteemed hands lent 
their services, buf we have presented to us new and anonymous contri- 
butors that grace the group, and to whom not a little of the fresh life com- 
municated to the 17th volume must be ascribed. Let the critic turn to 
“The Poet’s Heritage,” and then question our judgment if he can. It is 
a poem of uncommon power and imagery. Among the less known but su- 
perior Annualists, we must this year and for the second time particularize 
J. R. of Christchurch, Oxford. In the last “ Friendship’s Offering,” he 
shone brilliantly, nor has the promise then given been falsified in this. 
Take fragments of “‘ The Broken Chain,” our only extract, by this legiti- 
mate poet. The scene is laid ‘‘ within a convent cell,”” where 


*‘__There’s an eye in which, from far, 
The chill beams of the evening star 

Do softly move and mildly quiver ; 
Which, ere the purple mountains meet 
The light of morning’s misty feet, 

Will be dark—and dark for ever. 

* * * * * * 
Faint and low the pulses faded, 

One by one, from brow and limb ; 

There she lay—her dark eyes shaded 
By her fingers dim ; 

And through their paly brightness burning, 
With a wild inconstant motion, 

As reflected stars of morning 

Through the crystal foam of ocean, 
There she lay—like something holy, 
Moveless—voiceless, breathing lowly, 
Passing—withering—fainting—failing, 
Lulled, and lost, and unbewailing. 

The Abbess knelt beside, to bless 

The parting hour with tenderness, 

And watched the light of life depart, 
With tearful eye and weary heart ; 

And, ever and anon, would dip 

Her finger in the hallowed water, 

And lay it on her parching lip, 

Or cross her death-damped brow ; 

And softly whisper—peace my daughter, 
For thou shalt slumber softly now. 

And upward held, with pointing finger, 
The cross before her darkening eye ; 

Its glance was changing, nor did linger 
Upon the ebon and ivory ; 

Her lips moved feebly, and the air 
Between them whispered—not with prayer! 
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Oh! who shall know what wild and deep 
Imaginations rouse from sleep, 

Within that heart, whose quick decay 

So soon shall sweep them all away. 

Oh ! who shall know what things they be 
That tongue would tell—that glance doth see ; 
Which rouse the voice, the vision fill, 

Ere eye be dark, and tongue be still. 


It is most fearful when the light 

Of thoughts, all beautiful and bright, 
That through the heart’sillumination 
Darts burning beams and fiery flashes, 
Fades into weak wan animation, 

And darkens into dust and ashes; 

And hopes, that to the heart have been 
As to the forest is its green, 

(Or as the gentle passing by 

Of its spirit’s azure wings 

Is to the broad, wind-wearied sky) ; 
Do pale themselves like fainting things, 
And wither, one by one, away, 
Leaving a ghastly silence where 

Their voice was wont to move and play 
Amidst the fibres of our feeling, 

Like the low and unseen stealing, 

Of the soft and sultry air ; 

That, with its fingers weak, unweaves 
The dark and intertangled hair 

Of many moving forest leaves ; 

And, though their life be lost, do float 
Around us still, yet far remote, 

And come at the same call, arranged 
By the same thoughts ; but oh, how changed ! 
Alas! dead hopes are fearful things 

To dwell around us, for their eyes 
Pierce through our souls like adder stings ; 
Vampyre-like, their troops arise, 

Each in his own death entranced ; 
Frozen and corpse-countenanced ; 
Filling memory’s maddened eye 

With a shadowed mockery, 

And a wan and fevered vision 

Of her loved and lost Elysian ; 

Until we hail, and love, and bless 

The last strange joy, where joy hath fled, 
The last one hope, where hope is dead, 
The finger of forgetfulness ; 

Which, dark as night, and dull as lead, 
Comes across the spirit, passing 

Like a coldness through night-air, 
With its withering wings effacing 
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Thoughts that lived or lingered there ; 
Light, and life, and joy, and pain, 
Till the frozen heart rejoices, 

As the echoes of lost voices 

Die, and do not rise again ; 

And shadowy memories wake no more 
Along the heart’s deserted shore ; 
But fall and faint away, and sicken 
Like a nation fever-stricken, 

And see not, from the bosom reft 
The desolation they have left. 


Yet, though that trance be still and deep, 
It will be broken, ere its sleep 

Be dark and unawaked—for ever ; 

And from the soul quick thoughts will leap 
Forth like a sad sweet-singing river, 
Whose gentle waves flow softly o’er 
That broken heart—that desert shore : 
The lamp of life leaps up, before 

Its light be lost, to live no more ; 

Ere yet its shell of clay be shattered, 
And all the beams it once could pour 

In dust of death be darkly scattered. 
Alas! the stander-by might tell 

That lady’s racking thoughts to well ; 

. * * - * 
That lowly bed and lonely room 

Are filled, before her earnest gaze, 

With dazzling dreams of by-gone days. 
They come—they come—a countless host, 
Forms long unseen, and looks long lost, 
And voices loved—not well forgot, 
Awake, and seem, with accents dim, 
Along the convent air to float ; 

That innocent air, that knoweth not 

A sound, except the vesper hymn. 


‘Tis past—that rush of hurried thought— 
The light within her deep, dark eye 

Was quenched by a wan tear, mistily, 
Which trembled, though it lightened not, 
As the cold peace, which all may share, 
Soothed the last sorrow life could bear. 
What grief was that—the broken heart 
Loved to the last, and would not part ? 
What grief was that, whose calmness cold 
By death alone could be consoled ? 

As the soft hand of coming rest 

Bowed her fair head upon her breast, 

As the last pulse decayed, to keep 

Ifer heart from heaving in its slecp, 
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The silence of her voice was broken, 
As by a gasp of mental pain: 

* May the faith thou hast forgotten, 
Bind thee with its broken chain.’ 

The Abbess raised her, but in vain ; 
For, as the last faint word was spoken, 
The silver cord was burst in twain, 
The golden bowl was broken.” 





—_—-— 


Art. XVI.—-Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1840. London: Fisher 

and Co. 
We remember having expressed last year some anxiety concerning the 
future fate of this unique Annual, seeing that the gifted L. E. L. who 
had ever made it her favourite among the multitude of her sportive and most 
delicate delightful fancies, had left our shores. We hoped, however, that 
when far away and in a strange land, she would continue to gather flowers, 
yea exotics, and strew them with a profuse hand into the lap of the Scrap- 
Book. Alas for us, although not for herself! she is now singing and rejoic- 
ing in another and a better world, But be not afraid or in doubt, gentle 
reader, with regard to the comparative value of the present gem; for the 
strains of the lamented Deceased, of the reflective, the sportive, the suscepti- 
ble One are still here—also those of another child of song, who, if the mantle 
of the Departed with all its rainbow hues has not been bequeathed, bears yet a 
kindred soul, and luxuriates with a muse as unrivalled in the paths of nature 
and among the humanities. ‘To Mary Howitt the task has fallen to sustain 
the character of the work: and from all we know of her, and from all that 
she has here contributed, there will be no fading of its beauty, no decline 
in its worth, so long as she pours her homely and touching verses into the 
pages of the book. Indeed hers is the strain that all can enjoy, hers the 
spirit that the most prosaic as well as the most etherialized can sympathize 
with. 

Most appropriately, but yet with deeply affecting force, we have the portrait 
of L. E. L. herself, with William Howitt’s brief sketch of her literary life. 
Eight of the poetical illustrations are by the hand of the subject of that por- 
trait, Byron, Crazy Kate, and Clarkson,—Lebanon, Cordovan, Juggernaut, 
the shrine of St. Rosalie, and a Moorish palace,—have invoked her romantic 
and gorgeous fancy. Mary Howitt traversies a number of Oriental scenes, 
and chants of some more homebred things. The plates amount to no fewer 
than thirty-six ; and the artists such as Turner, Stanfield, Parris, Allom, Bar- 
tlett, &c. speak for this department of the concern. Need we say anything 
of the binding, and the taste displayed in the entire getting up of the volume ? 
It will be more satisfactory to deal with what our pages can fully represent, 
viz, two or three of the literary specimens. 

In choosing a theme for the flowers of Miss Landon’s brilliant colouring, 
what can be more likely to excite the warm anticipations of all who ever 
beheld her pictures than the “ Interior of a Moorish Palace!” Listen :— 


** Hamooda holds a feast to-night :— 
Fill ye the lamps with fragrant light; 
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Now for fair Mary Howitt; and first where she treads the sacred land of 
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Burn, in the twilight’s dewy time, 

The mastic, rosemary, and thyme; 

And scatter round the festal chamber 
Oils from the rose, the musk, the amber. 


And bind ye wreaths to hang the room, 
The red pomegranate just in bloom, 
The tulip, with the purple glow, 

That hide the burning heart below ; 
The crimson rose beside the pale, 

And the white jasmine, faint and frail. 


Fling ye the silken curtains wide, 

With gold restrained—with scarlet dyed, 
And let the colours wander o’er 

The polished walls—the snowy floor. 
The painted glass has hues to vie 

With morning’s dew or evening’s sky. 
White are the walls, but o’er them wind 
Rich patterns curiously designed. 

The Coran’s sentences of light, 

Where azure, gold, and red unite ; 

And like their mirrors, fountains play 
To lull and cool the buring day. 


See the sherbets be cool with snow, 
Flavoured with lemon and with rose ; 
High in pearl baskets pile the grape, 
So that no purple bloom escape ; 

Bring ye the sweetmeats, and serve up 
The coffee in a golden cup ; 


Call in the music, hours are long 
Unspeeded by the dance and song; 
Prepare the fairest slaves, whose eyes 
Are stars to light our human skies ; 





Gather scents, songs, tales, smiles and light— 


The Bey Hamooda feasts to-night.” 


the East, ‘‘ The Burial Ground at Sidon.” 


‘The dead are every where! 
The mountain-side ; the plain; the woods profound ; 
All the wide earth—the fertile and the fair, 
Is one vast burial ground! 
Within the populous street ; 

In solitary homes ; in places high ; 

In pleasure-domes where pomp and luxury meet, 
Men bow themselves to die. 
The old man at his door : 

The unweaned child murmuring its wordless song ; 

The bondman and the free ; the rich, the poor ; 
All, all to death belong ! 
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The sunlight gilds the walls 
Of kindly sepulchres enwrought with brass; 
And the long shadow of the cypress falls 
Athwart the common grass. 


The living of gone time 
Builded their glorious cities by the sea, 
And awful in their greatness sat sublime, 
As if no change could be. 


There was the eloquent tongue ; 
The poet’s heart ; the sage’s soul was there ; 
And loving woman with their children young, 
The faithful and the fair. 


They were, but they are not ; 
Suns rose and set, and earth put on her bloom, 
Whilst man, submitting to the common lot, 
Went down into the tomb. 


And still amid the wrecks 

Of mighty generations passed away, 

Karth’s boonest growth, the fragrant wild-flower decks 
The tombs of yesterday. 


And in the twilight deep, 
Go veiled woman forth, like her who went, 
Sister of Lazarus, to the grave to weep, 
To breathe the low lament. 


The dead are everywhere ! 

Where’er is love, or tenderness, or faith ; 

Where’er is power, pomp, pleasure, pride ; where’er 
Life is or was, is death !”’ 

But Mary could find poetry in a coal-pit. Nothing is too humble, or too 
tame for her tender sympathies, or where she may not awaken kindred holy 
emotions. Follow her to “A City Street ;’-—it is, infact, a Newcastle 
Street she discourses of : 

** T love the fields, the woods, the streams, 
The wild-flowers fresh and sweet, 
And yet I love no less than these, 
The crowded city-street ; 
For haunts of man, where’er they be, 
Awake my deepest sympathy. 
I see within the city-street 
Life’s most extreme estates, 
The gorgeous domes of palaces ; 
The prisons’ doleful grates ; 
The hearths by household virtues blest, 
The dens that are the serpent’s nest. 


I see the rich man proudly fed, 
And richly clothed, pass by ; 

I see the shivering, homeless wretch, 
With hunger in his eye ; 

For life’s severest contrasts mect 

For ever in the city-street. 
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And lofty, princely palaces— 
What dreary deeds of wo, 
What untold, mortal agonies 
Their arras chambers know! 
Yet is without all smooth and fair, 
As heaven’s blue dome of summer air! 


And even the portliest citizen, 
Within bis doors doth hide 

Some household grief, some secret care, 
From all the world beside : 

It ever was—it must be so, 

For human heritage is wo! 


Hence is it that a city-street 
Can deepest thought impart, 
For all its people, high and low, 
Are kindred to my heart ; 
And with a yearning love I share 
In all their joy, their pain, their care !”’ 





The drawing-room Scrap-book willbe much sought after a twelve-month 
hence if Mary writes in it. 


ee oe 








Art XVII.—A Letter on the Slave-Trade still carried on along the East- 
ern Coast of Africa, called the Province of Mosambique. By F. T. 
Texuco. London: Hatchard. 1839. 

WE notice this Letter not on account of any literary merit it may possess, 
or the breadth and force of views which it discloses; for Senor Texugo is 
but an indifferent writer, and by no means an oracle of wisdom, or a far- 
seeing propounder of political measures: but we notice the publication on 
account of the facts which it advances,—the author himself, as he tells us, 
having been an eye-witness of them. The Letter is addressed to Mr. Bux- 
ton, whose recent work on the greatly increased, and increasing traffic in 
slaves, in spite of all the efforts and sacrifices made by England for its aboli- 
tion, and in the work of emancipation, has startled the nation, almost force- 
ing many to believe that the continual bondage of the African is among the 
irreversible decrees of an inscrutable Providence, and that it is in vain for 
mortal power to strive against the dark and desolating destiny. Texugo’s 
testimony serves to confirm the dreadful picture drawn, and the astounding 
calculations adduced by our own countryman. 

Mosambique is a Portuguese settlement, and the present writer a native 
of Portugal. What were the circumstances that led to his sojourning for a 
considerable time in such an unenviable place of residence as the one which 
he here describes and speculates about, does not distinctly appear. But 
what we wish to mark is, the statement that the colony depends almost en- 
tirely on the slave-trade, and that not only the functionaries employed there, 
but that the mother country, profit largely by means of the nefarious traffic. 
No doubt Senor Texugo endeavours humanely to show that, commercially 
speaking, the possessions in question are of comparatively little importance 
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to Portugal; but still the facts, as given by himself are, that Mosambique 
affords a convenient harbour fora great number of Brazilian Slavers, others 
exporting to Cuba,—that on his arrival, ten or twelve ships so employed and 
bound for the former country, were in the harbour, the annual number of 
slaves thus exported being calculated at 17,000, that is, four times as much 
as it was thirty or forty years ago. It also appears that hardly ever, for a 
long time, had English cruisers disturbed this scene of the trade. Was 
it not high time for the British Government and Legislature to bestir them- 
selves, when last session they resolved to force our ancient ally, Portugal, 
to observe the terms of her solemn abolition engagements with us, which 
she has so often broken ? 





Art. XVIII.—Plain Rules for Commuting Tithes. By J. C. Symons, of 

the Middle Temple. London: Simpkin. 1839. 
S1IxTEEN small pages, the first paragraph of which we copy :—“ The Tithe 
Act gave to the Commissioners the power of commuting Tithes compul- 
sorily after the Ist of October, 1838. It was not, however, made obliga- 
tory on them to exercise this power; and they resolved accordingly for the 
present to enforce commutations only in one of the four following cases :— 
First, where both parties, Tithe-payers and Tithe-owners, join in requesting 
it themselves ; secondly, where Tithes are collected in kind: thirdly, where 
litigation is commenced; and fourthly, where there is a new incumbent. 
In all other cases (which comprise the great bulk of parishes) the Commis- 
sioners at present permit the parties to commute voluntarily. Now volun- 
tarily commutation is a much cheaper process than compulsory commuta- 
tion, and moreover it is a much less disagreeable one to the Landholders, 
for by the 10th clause of the Act, stringent powers are vested in the Assis- 
tant Commissioners to ‘make any inquiries and call for any answer or return 
as to any such matter, and also to administer oaths and examine all such 
persons upon oath, and cause to be produced before them or him, upon oath, 
all books, deeds, contracts, agreements, accounts and writings, terriers, 
maps, plans, and surveys, or copies thereof respectively, in any wise relating 
to any such matter.’”’ These powers are almost always exercised in com- 
mutation; and seldom fail to prove annoying to the parties concerned. 
That a far greater number of parishes have not been already voluntarily 
commuted, is owing mainly to the very imperfect knowledge existing how 
to set about it. That information it is the object of these pages to supply 
in its simplest shape. 





Art. XIX.—IJndian Hours ; or Passions and Poetry of the Tropics; 
comprising the Nuptials of Barcelona, and the Music-Shell. By R. N. 
Dunsar, Author of ‘The Cruise,” &c. London: Bull. 1839. 

TuereE is a great deal of respectable versification in this collection, the 
‘‘Nuptials of Barcelona” turning a sad event in South American struggles 
for independence to a very readable account. The title, however, com- 
prises rather too much promise. ‘Indian Hours ;” but still more “ Pas- 
sions and Poetry of the Tropics,” appear not only affected, but, judging by 
the result, an unwarranted heading. The ‘ Nuptials of Barcelona” may 
pass: but *‘ The Music Shell” is rather arrogant also. 
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Art. XX.—Changes produced in the Nervous System by Civilization, 
considered according to the Evidences of Physiology and the Philosophy 
of History. By R. Verity, M.D. London: Highley. 1839. 


TuE second edition of a work which, on its first appearance, both pleased and 
enlightened us. 





Art. XXI.—The Pleasures of Memory, and Other Poems. By 
SamMuEL Rocers. London: Moxon. 18389. 

BEsipEs the ‘* Pleasures of Memory,” and a number of short miscellaneous 

pieces, we have here ‘‘ Human Life,’ and the “‘ Voyage of Columbus,” in a 

cheap and beautiful form,—the most admired of the works of this chastely 

correct and elegant poet. It is in fact the People’s edition. 


-_—- 
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Art. XXII.—Lord Lyndhurst’s Review of the Parliamentary Session of 
1839. London: Fraser. 1839. 

THE Third Edition is before us of Lord Lyndhurst’s Summary of the last 

Session of Parliament, and of his annual castigation of the Melbourne 

Administration. 








Art. XXIII.—Walks and Wanderings in the World of Literature. By 
the Author of ** Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1839. 

THEsE Walks and Wanderings are not in the World of Literature, but in 

the World of the author’s fancy and random experience; many of the 

sketches and imaginings having their birth when Mr. Grant was young, 
andbeing exceedingly juvenile in their character. 

Mr. Grant’s popularity has hitherto depended in a very considerable 
degree upon a happy selection of subjects. ‘To be sure he has an off-hand 
and spirited style of describing things, telling stories, and marking the out- 
ward characteristics of prominent scenes and persons; nor do we doubt of 
his name heralding these light sketches to many a fire-side. We question, 
however, if they had come first, whether their success would have encouraged 
him to proceed in the same course. ‘They are, for the most part, exceed- 
ingly slight, superficial, and verbose. If their tenuity does not arise from 
the attempted improvements which a hand long accustomed to literary com- 
position. has conferred, they exhibit an unenviable facility at a schoolboy’s 
age. Neither, according to our experience, are his Scottish pictures 
always correct. 








Art. XXI1V.—Shaksperian Readings, selected and adapted for Young 
Persons and Others. By B. H. Smarr. First Series. London: 
Richardson. 1839. 

Tuis series is illustrative of English and Roman History. There js novelty 

in the plan; and many of the most interesting passages as well as actors 

introduced into Shakspeare’s dramas are here, along with the manners of 
contemporary ages, forcibly made to stand out, and to be clearly apprehended, 

—the Bard’s genius and pictures guiding and enlightening the reader. 
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Art. XXV.— Reform without Revolution. London: Sherwood and Co. 
1839. 

But we must insert the whole of the title. ‘* Reform without Revolution! 
in a Strict Union between the Mercantile, Trading, Manufacturing, Monied, 
Agricultural, and Labouring Classes; on the Principle of a really sound 
and wholesome standard, capable of always adjusting itself to the Wants of 
the People, in regard to both Price and Taxation; at once rescinding the 
Corn-Laws, but at the same time giving a full Equivalent for steady Low- 
ness of Price, by a Reduction of all Existing Burdens—whether Fifty or 
Seventy five per cent. By One of No Party, a Friend to the ‘ Chartists,’ 
but not to the Charter.”’ 

It would appear that the author of this large-professing work is the 
Reverend Richard Cruttwell, who while declaring himself to be “ One of 
No Party,” has been shunned by all, wasting his strength and purse in be- 
half of mankind, no political patron or disciple of emirience having come 
forth to support or to test his Currency crotchets. ‘The subject, or rather 
subjects of the performance which now appeals to the public as the tribunal 
of last resort, are so dry and complicated that our readers will excuse us for 
allowing the goodly title to describe and defend them. Yet the book is far 
from being the reverse of entertaining; for Richard Cruttwell has so inter- 
woven or connected autobiography with the other matters as to afford not 
merely frequent relief, but to stimulate most hearty laughter. Laughter did 
we say? Oh, unfeeling sentiment ;—for who can derive amusement from 
the woes, the protracted woes, of a man whom both Whigs and Tories appear 
to have conspired against. He has been victimized by a variety of people; 
he is a paper-currency martyr. 

Even prior to 1833 he had in vain long and ardently striven to bring the 
nation to a right way of thinking; but had become so disgusted and ex- 
hausted, that he resolved to visit America, partly, no doubt, in hopes of 
obtaining more docile auditors there than at home. When on the point of 
sailing, however, an interview which he had procured with Lord Althorp, 
seemed to render it so clear, that that honest statesman felt himself enlight- 
ened, and benefited, although suffering at the time from gout, that by the 
time our author reached the other side of the Atlantic, he became so fully 
persuaded that his vocation and best opportunities were in England, and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be glad to learn more from 
him, that he incontinently returned, and on his arrival at Portsmouth at once 
advertised his Lordship of the cireumstance ; nothing doubting that an e2 - 
press would instantly summons him to Downing Street. But, “ between the 
cup and the lip,” &e.— od 

“ After about a fortnight’s delay, I did receive a cold, forbidding letter ; 
simply to the effect, that Lord Althorp felt no disposition to renew the dis- 
cussion of the subject to which my letter adverted. I believe I am more- 
over quite correct in saying, that within the lapse of another fortnight, the 
papers announced that our then Chancellor of the Exchequer was giving 
‘dignity’ to a Smithfield cattle-show dinner, after conferring the supreme 
benefit of his enlightened judgment to the award of prizes in certain exhi- 


bitions of fat cattle !”’ 
Lord Melbourne was assailed in his turn; but he through his secretary 
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intimated that it would be most convenient to have the new views in writ- 
ing, with the intention, of course, of reading and seriously weighing them. 
This Minister thought also at another time that a personal “‘ interview would 
be quite unnecessary, as it could lead to no practical result.” 

What was now to be done, and seeing that Whig and Ministerial indo- 
lence and stupidity were proof against the only views that could’ demon- 
strably senile the country was to be saved, but to address the Great 
Captain? But the Duke made short work, in his usual way, with the 
currency-apostle, as will be seen :— 

‘The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Cruttwell, and 
has received his letter. 

‘‘The Duke begs Mr. Cruttwell to publish upon the currency if he 
pleases, and to speak upon the subject to whom he pleases. 

‘‘ The Duke desires to have nothing to say to it; and he entreats Mr. 
Cruttwell not to give himself the trouble of writing to him again.”’ 

But Sir Robert Peel is courteous, and smooth-tongued ; and although of 
the Opposition, he is premier on some occasions virtually. What then was 
the result in that quarter ?— 

‘IT dispersed a series of printed circulars a few years ago, (solely at my 
own cost,) in the hope of drawing attention to the subject among our more 
influential public characters, men of high rank, &c. ; of whom it was hard] 
to be expected (after a circulation of some hundreds of each of such tracts, 
including certain news-editors and others) that not one single proof would 
ever reach me of their being read or at all looked into: if indeed I except 
Sir Robert Peel as one solitary instance; his politeness showing itself in a 
note addressed to my worthy publisher, couched precisely in the words 
underwritten— 

““* Sir Robert Peel requests that Mr. Tippell will discontinue sending 
him printed papers respecting the currency.’ 

** This came unfranked, written upon a paltry ‘ bit’ of paper; for which, 
of course, I had to pay the regular postage. After brutal and uncalled-for 
* insult like to this, marvel not if that I bring thy ‘golden’ honour to the 
dirt.” 


Again, although not in the precise order in which the passages appear, 
we read as follows :— 

** Oh, endless disgrace to that wrong-headed, self-willed, perverse indi- 
vidual, who first mooted the proposal for resuming cash payments on the 
virtually long-exploded standard of our ancient coins. And yet, pure as 
noontide sun were he, compared with that monster of ignorance and guilt, 
who, after having the mischief of his mad course delicately and tenderly 
pointed out to him, has the supreme baseness still to persevere in consum- 
mating the ruin his previous folly had commenced, and deliberately offers to 
insult the friendly hand he saw stretched out, as well in the hope of saving 
his own reputation as to rescue his unhappy country from the ruin he seem- 
ingly had so resolved to bring upon her. Let the odious name of Peel never 
—yes, never be forgotten.” 

Now, what can any man say that is less bitter and indignant to all this ac- 
cumulation of neglect and despite than does the reverend gentleman? Nor 
have we mentioned or referred to the entire mass of his persecutions and 
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sacrifices. The aggregate, indeed, is already too much for tender minds to 
contemplate. We shall therefore merely add to the score, the fact of our 
author's considering himself to have been at one time completely done out 
of fifteen thousand pounds, by members too of his own family, persons of 
his own flesh and blood. 

But great minds are indomitable ; genius is original and exhaustless as 
respects resources, frequently not to be crushed by maces or worn out 
by toil; on the contrary, rising with exigencies and finally triumphing. Our 
enthusiast is still alive and at work, as the reader will immediately learn, 
more ardent and, perhaps, hopeful, than ever :— 

‘T usually rise, then, at three, four, or five in the morning; write some 
hours, with the most unabated earnestness, through the whole dead of winter, 
often shivering in the cold, maybe, wholly without a fire, till the time for 
breakfast arrives. Immediately afterwards I go to the printing-office, usually 
to correct my own proofs ; which, notwithstanding the utmost possible care 
in preparing the MS., would defy the power of most ordinary compositors to 
do them justice at any rate. Commonly on my legs eight or ten hours daily 
in making good the first proofs. Return home at dusk, worn completely 
down by sheer fatigue. ~ After swallowing my simple morsel, sleep soundly 
for an hour or two. Get up comfortably refreshed ; trim my cheerful fire 
—honest ‘dog’ on one side, and drowsy ‘puss’ on the other; write or 
correct for the next day, another two or three hours. And this is the kind 
of labour constantly pursued by me for days, weeks, and months together : 
nay, almost the entire of last year (with reservation only of the time exclu- 
sively requiring to be employed professionally), in the view of softening the 
labours of our high public functionaries, in their object of discharging the 
heavy and awfully important duties imposed on them by their office ; after 
all receiving only in return such almost intolerable mortification and disap- 
pointment as would be likely to result from reading some flippant, meagre, 
irrelevant, totally empty, unfeeling, and inconsiderate letter—not simply as 
those of Lord Melbourne’s No. 4, and the Duke of Wellington’s before 
noticed, each silly enough in its kind, but grossly ‘rude’ and ‘insulting,’ 
perhaps, like one formerly received from that master-piece of coxcometry 
and impertinence, the present Sir Robert Peel.” 





Art. XXVI.—The Book of the Universal Kirk of Scotland, Edited by A. 
PetrerKIN. London: Smith and Elder. 
Tuis volume and the sequel promised, contain a record of the proceedings of 
the General Assembly from the institution of that supreme Presbyterian 
court in 1560, to the period when Episcopacy was for a time imposed upon 
the Scotch ; copies of the original, which was destroyed when the Houses 
of Parliament were burned, having been preserved in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh. To persons who desire to obtain an insight into the origin 
and early growth of the Kirk Establishment,—of the struggles it maintained 
against “‘ the Papistical and blasphemous masse, with all Papistrie and idol- 
atrie of Paip’s jurisdiction,”—of its hostility to Bishops and dignitaries in 
the Church of every class,—as well as many correct glimpses of national 
history, and the manners of a rude and troubled period, in the annie of the 
HH « 
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North division of Britain, the work will be one of very considerable value 
and at the same time interesting. The policy and constitution of the Kirk’ 
down to the present day, which have all along been so stoutly maintained; 
successfully defended, with the exception of the interval already alluded to, 
and so loudly boasted of; and, for any thing we can learn, which will for a 
long time to come be upheld, in as far as the democracy of its spirit and 
frame, and the right of appeal from one court to another, and the moderate 
endowments of its ministers, are concerned ; together with the nature of its 
discipline, and the intolerance too of its tenets and laws, are here strikingly de- 
veloped and illustrated. We present to our readers some specimens. H 
The ecclesiastical descendants of John Knox did not use oily words when 
they spoke and passed enactments for the correction of manners, whoever 
might be the offenders—though the remonstrance might concern royalty. 
Thus.— 
*‘Anent the marriage of the Queen with the Earle Bothwell, be Adam, 
called Bishop of Orkney ; the haill Kirk finds that he transgressed the act of 
the Kirk in marrying the divorced adulterer ; and, therefore, deprives him of all 
| functione of the ministrie, conforme to the tenor of the act made thereupon, 
| ay and whill the Kirk be satisfied of the slander committit be him. The same 
day Mr. John Craige was bruitit for proclaiming the bands betwixt the 
Queen and Earle Bothwell : who answered be word, justifying his proceed- 
ings thereanent, and was ordained to give in his purgation in write, to the 
effect his good mynd and proceedings may be knowne to all and sundrie that , 
hereafter would be satisfied thereanent.”’ 

To James,— 

‘It is ane great griefe to the hearts ofall those that feare God, that apos- 
tates, sworne enemies to Christ, your Grace, and all your faithfull subjects, 
forfault for their treasone—some also suspect and bruitit with the murther 
of the most noble persone of your umquhill father—impugners of the truth 
be word and wreite—continuing still in their wickedness, unreconcilit to 
the Kirk, to receave of your Majestie the benefite of pacificatione to the pre- 
judice of the faithfull ministers, qwham violently be their means they labour 
to dispossesse. | 

“‘ That wthers from their youth, nurischit in the Kirk of God, with us, and 
sensyne fearfullie fallen back therefrae, and become greit runnagats, and 
blasphemers of the truth, and maintainers of idolatrie, and that Man of Sinne 
Lieutennant of Satane, and oppressors of God’s people ; and yet, notwith- 
standing, are recivit in court, authorised, and so far countenanced, that they 
are becum familiars with your Majestie, qwhairthrough, besyde the grief of 
your Majestie’s subjects, many are brought to doubt qwhat shall ensew upon 
such beginnyngs.”’ 

* 
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“Sen your Majestie took the government in your own hand, many rair pro- 
mises has been made that order should be taken for preservatione of the Kirk 
| of God, and continuance thereof to the posteritie : yet, after lang and con- 
tinuall sute, nothing is performed ; but in place of redress, daily the Kirk is 
| bereft of her priviledges and liberties. 

“‘ The thirds are sett in tack for soumes of money, in defraud of the Kirk, 
so that no minister hereafter can be provydid. 
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‘* Abbacies are disponit, without any provisione made for the ministers 
serving in the Kirks annexit thereto, directlie against the act of Parliament. 

‘‘ Spirituall livings are gine to bairnes, and translatit in temporal] lord- 
ships. 

‘That there is no punischment of incest, adulterie, whitchcrafts, murthers, 
abominable oathes, and uther horrible oathes, in such sorte that daily some in- 
creases and provockes the wrath of God against the haill countrie. 

‘There is a sair murmuring against your Grace’s leiges, and a lamentable 
complaint that the laws of the countrie have no place—that no man can be 
sure neither of his lands, lyfe, nor goods, qwhilk threatens ane miserable con- 
fusione, and the heavie hand of God to insew thereupon. 

‘* That oftentymes your Majestie interpones your Heines’ authoritie, be 
letters of hornyng, to stope the executione of the acts made in the General] 
Assemblie, in matters properly belonging to the Kirk, and nothing touching 
the civill estate.” 

In way of discipline,— 

** Forsuameikle as it hes been ordainit be the Generall Assemblies, that all 
adulterers, murtherers, incestuous persons, and uthers committers of hainous 
crymes, first sould present themselves to the General Assembly, there to re- 
save their first injunctione, and at the next thereafter following, to present 
themselves in linen clothes, &c.; And forsuameikle as divers of the saide 
offenders partly are far distant frae the places of Generall Assemblies, uthers 
for povertie and deidlie feids, may not nor dare not travell through the countrie 
to present themselves before the saide Assemblies: for thir causes and uthers 
considerationes moveing the Kirk presently assemblit, they statute and or- 
daynit that all sic offenders sall be callit heirafter be the Superintendants 
and Commissioners of proviaces, to compeir before them in their Synodall 
conventions, to be halden be them twyse in the yeir, to receave and take 
thir injunctions, conforme to the order usit before the Generall Assemblies 
in all sorts.” 

Somethings illustrative of Scottish manners,— 

‘** Ane minister or reader that tappis ale, beir, or wyne, and keeps ane open 
taverne, sould be extortit be the Commissioners to keep decorum. 

‘That such asare light and wantone in behaviour—asin gorgeous and light 
apparrell—in speech-using—light and profane company—unlawfull gaming, 
as dancing, carting, dyceing, and such like, not beseeming the gravitie of ane 
pastor—be scharply and gravely reprovit by the Presbytrie, according to the 
degree thereof; and continowing therein after dew admonitione, that he be 
depryvit as sclanderous to the gospell. 

“That ministers being found swearers of banners—profainers of the Sabboth 
day—drunkards—fighters—guilty of all thir or any of them—to be deposit 
simpliciter ; and such lyke, liars, detractors, flatterers, breakers of promises, 
brawlers and quarallers after dew admonition continowing therein, incurre the 
same punischment. 

“That ministers given to unlawfull and incompetent trades and accupations 
for filthy gaine, * * * * be admonisched and brought to the knawledge of their 


faults, and if they continow therein, to be deposed.” 
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Art.—XXVII.— Memoirs of his Own Time. By Lieut. Gen. Counr 

Matuiev Dumas. London: Bentley. 1839. 
Dumas was born in 1753, and entered the army when twenty years of age. 
He served and was employed in a variety of ways during the old régime, and 
under the powers that succeeded one another, including the present king 
of the French. He even followed out part of his career in America with 
Washington; was akind of spy at times in various parts of Europe; a 
refugee, for a period in England; an exile in Germany, having more than 
once fled from dangers which threatened him during the Revolution ; was 
a writer of some repute on Military subjects; and was at length employed 
and confided in by Napoleon, sharing many of the toils of that extraordinary 
man, but changing sides and taking place under whatever ruler was after- 
wards upon the throne; at last having been raised to the Peerage after the 
Glorious Three Days. 

Considering the Count’s long life, diversified experience and employ- 
ments, and opportunities for action, we must say that his reminiscences are 
far less valuable than we had expected to find them. With a mind common- 
place, narrow, and self-sufficient, he was uniformly moulded by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, without being productive of circumstances, 
and stamping their character, in any way commensurate with his position, 
and the remarkable events and materials he had to work ; so that his Memoirs 
dissapoint us. Nor as a writer, although his narrative rises and falls in 
point of interest with the exploits, and the strange vicissitudes which he 
has to describe, has he been able to select, arrange, and paint such things 
with superior judgment and power. Napoleon and hisenterprizes, of course, 
afford the most stirring particulars, a few of which we quote. 

Buonaparte declared that there were no asperities on the globe which 
man cannot surmount ;” and that ‘“‘an army can pass always, and at all 
seasons, wherever two men can set their foot.’’ Let us see what was his 
method of Alpine road-making :— 

** Four of the strongest oxen of the country, led by the best guides, trod 
down the snow, in which they sank and almost disappeared; they were 
followed by forty peasants, who cleared and formed the path. A company 
of sappers assisted them and perfected the trench ; two companies of infan- 
try, marching in very close files, completed the operation of smoothing and 
consolidating the snow. This vanguard was followed at some distance 
by acompany of dragoons of the Tenth Regiment, of which we have just 
spoken. Then came a detachment of artillery, and a hundred beasts of bur- 
den; and the escorts closed the march.” — 

The campaign in Russia called into exercise some of the Emperor’s won- 
derful powers of mind. 

‘*T had several times written from the dictation of the Emperor; and I 
had occasion to admire his inconceivable memory, and the precision with 
which, without having recourse to the lists, he bore in mind the effective 
force of the several corps, in order to determine the means of raising them 
to the complete war establishment, according to their wants. One day, 
having laid before him a general table which he had desired me to give him, 
and which he ran through very rapidly, he dictated a distributiou of con- 
scripts, founded on this statement of the effective force of all the corps of 
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the army, without once hesitating, and stated the actual force of each of their 
corps and their position. He walked rapidly up and down, or stood still 
before the window of his cabinet. He dictated with such rapidity that I 
had scarcely time to set down the figures clearly, and to indicate by abbre- 
viations the notes which he added. For full half-an-hour I had not been 
able to take my eyes from the paper on which I wrote. I had no doubt 
but that he had before him the general table which I had given him; and 
when he paused a moment, and I was able to look at him, he perceived and 
laughed at my surprise. “ You thought,” said he, “that I was reading 
your table. I don’t want it; I knowit all by heart. Let us go on.” 

That disastrous campaign furnished the passages we now extract. 

“‘ Night drew near; when we penetrated into that vast and magnificent 
solitude, (Moscow,) scarcely did a few individuals of the lower class show 
themselves here and there, as the troops of the King of Naples passed. We 
crossed the Kremlin, the square of the Bazaar, and the street leading to the 
square of the Palace of the Government. The advanced posts of the light 

valry of the King of Naples had pushed some hundred paces further to 
“athe boulevard ; numerous post of infantry was stationed in the square 
before the Palace of the Government; the last rear-guard of the Russians 
still held the Northern suburb. 

“The night was fine; the unclouded beams of the moon illumined those 
fine edifices, those vast palaces, those desert streets, in which reigned the 
silence of the tomb. We sought long for some person of whom we might 
make some inquiries ; and at length we met with a professor of the Acade- 
my and some Frenchmen, who had concealed themselves during the confu- 
sion attending the evacuation of the city. These individuals related to us 
all that had passed during the last few days ; and could not make us com- 
prehend this sudden disappearance of a population of three hundred thousand 
souls) We entered some palaces, all the doors of which were open. 
Towards midnight, we chose our night’s lodging in this same quarter of the 
Government, which appeared to be the central part of this immense city. 
I took up my abode in a palace at one of the corners of the square, which I 
was told belonged to the Countess of Mockanow. It was a large house, 
built of hewn stone: the style of architecture was indifferent, but the inter- 
nal arrangement was very convenient, and it was very well fitted up. In 
the kitchens underground, I found two Mondjicks, or slaves, who showed 
me the apartments: everything was in as good order as if the family had 
been expected ; in the drawing-room, which was preceded by two others, 
there was a roundtable, on which the ladies’ embroidery-work was still lying ; 
not the most trifling piece of furniture was out of its place; the keys were 
still in the drawers in a very handsome bedchamber.” 

At a later hour,— 

“Tt was. night before I was able to quit the house which I occupied. We 
left Moscow under a real rain of fire. The wind was so violent, that it car- 
ried to a great distance the iron-plates which were torn from the roofs and 
made red-hot by the flames. The feet of our horses were burnt. It is 
impossible to form an idea of the confusion which prevailed in this precipi- 
tate evacuation. The noise of the fire resembled the roaring of the waves; 
it was truly a tempest in an ocean of fire. The whole road to Petershof was 
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covered with fragments of different kinds, especially with broken bottles 
which our soldiers had thrown about. We bivouacked on the skirts of a 
little wood, from which we could behold this frightful spectacle—the i image 
of hell. That immense city was nothing but a plain of fire; the heavens 
and the entire horizon appeared to be in flames, and I was able at the dis- 
tance of three-quarters of aleague to read the orders which were brought 
me from the Major-General.”’ 





Art. XXVII.—The Eccaleobion ; a Treatise on Artificial Incubation. By 

WitiiaM BuckneEtu. Published for the Author. 
Axseit this pamphlet is written in rather too grandiloquous a style, and 
with something too much of the showman’s manner, it yet treats of a 
curious process, and details a number of very interesting facts. It describes 
an exhibition which for a considerable time has been established in London, 
and is in practical operation,—viz. the hatching of chickens by means of 
artificial heat, the apparatus being on a scale that might produce a hundred 
birds every day. 

But not only, as has long been the case in Egypt, might artificial incu- 
bation be turned to important economical purposes, the fecundity of gallina- 
ceous fowls being extraordinary, but there are circumstances belonging to 
the process that increases its interest; we allude to the opportunity it 
affords of enabling physiologists to study from the commencement of 
the hatching down to the hour the birds escape from the shell, and at every 
intervening period the progress of their animal formation. With the mi- 
croscope’s aid experiments for hours together may be continued, and the 
results accurately noted on eggs partially broken and kept carefully placed 
within a proper region of heat ; so that the very earliest organic change, the 
moment, so to speak, when life enters, when the heart is made, and circu- 
lation starts; when the eye and ear are established, to the time when the 
feathers cover the little creature, and it breaks its prison walls,—all may 
be observed and studied. We shall quote a few passages that go into de- 
tails, as well as philosophical speculations ; but upon the soundness of all 
Mr. Bucknell’s conclusions, refraining to pronounce an opinion. 

The Egyptian method of the art is only practised, we are told, “ bya 
few individuals ; these inhabit a particular village, named Bermé, situated 
in the Delta of the Nile, about sixty miles from Grand Cairo, and by teach- 
ing the secret to their children, these Bermeans perpetuate the practice of 
their art. It is, however, only during the serene autumnal months, that 
they will venture upon the performance of this curious business ; at which 
time scattering themselves over the whole land of Egypt, they bring into 
existence, under supervision of the government, the enormous and almost 
incredible number of above ninety-two millions of various kinds of poultry. 
The ovens being limited to three hundred and eighty-six, and the business 
monopolized by the government, we may conclude this estimate a near ap- 
proximation to the truth.” 

“Tf chickens, about two months old and upwards, are turned in among 
a brood of younger birds, they will sometimes take to brooding, and tend- 
ing them with the de ‘light of natural parents. The gratification being quite 
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mutual, the young chicks run after, and strive with each other for their 
favours with the most untiring perseverance. Although, probably, it is 
simply the pleasurable sensation derived from the genial warmth communi- 
cated by the young birds nestling under them, which induces them to do it, 
it is, nevertheless, a striking and highly-interesting picture to witness these 
mimic mothers acting the part of foster-parents with as much apparent 
satisfaction, yet with the awkwardness with which a girl, in similar circum- 
stances, fondles her doll.” 

‘“* No one who witnesses the irruption of a large brood of chickens from 
their shells, by means of the Eccaleobion, but must feel convinced that 
they sensibly feel the peculiarity of their situation, and a few hours’ addi- 
tional strength renders this increasingly obvious. We can easily believe 
that a chicken hatched in the usual manner, understanding the cluck of its 
parent, and having the advantage of her nursing, so exactly suited by nature 
to its wants and condition, that. they are no sooner produced than satisfied 
without effort or possibility of error, can scarcely express emotions of the 
mind. The case, however, is different when produced by the Eccaleobion ; 
without any parent to soothe or administer to their wants, or to awaken 
or enter into the sympathies of their nature, they betray surprise at their 
situation, and, like a child just awoke out of sleep, evidently wonder where 
they are, and how they came there. Before the chicken has liberated itself 
from its shell, it utters sounds in a tone and vvice not to be misunderstood, 
challenging sympathy, and indicating disappointment at not being answered. 
When, during the night, a large number of birds have freed themselves 
from their calcareous shackles (of course in complete darkness), and the door 
of the machine is for the first time opened, and light bursts in, and the ap- 
parition of a human head appears before them, no infant ever displayed 
more astonishment in its countenance at strange sights, than is depicted in 
the eye and actions of these birds: some will approach, as if to welcome that 
unknown something they feel they want, while others retire, in fear, to the 
darkest corners of the machine. No parent answers to their joyous chirp, 
gives encouragement to their fears, or calls them to receive her protection ; 
and the emotions they betray are precisely those we should expect in a 
rational being. As they are entirely removed from the circumstances 
Nature herself would have placed them in—instinct, as distinct from mind, 
could not produce these emotions, as instinct would be a power given to them 
suited, and sufficient only, to their natural condition; for, can we for a 
moment suppose, that instinct would cause them to express surprise and 
astonishment, when, if in their natural state, no occasion or use for such 
emotions could possibly exist? A few hours after, spontaneously, and 
without teaching, some of them, and these teach the more stupid, begin to 
eat. This attempt appears to rise, in the first instance, simply from animal 
impulse ; but shortly, the faculties of mind are brought into play, among 
which that of observation is most prominent ; noting each other’s actions, 
they learn from one another, not only how to eat, and more especially how 
to drink, but soon discover the quality of different kinds of food ; and, before 
two days of their existence have passed, can distinguish them by sight: so 
that ifone among them has a favourite morsel in its bill, it is a great chance 
if he be allowed to enjoy it without some of his companions participating in 
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the luxury. If instinct taught and impelled them to gratify their animal 
wants, would it, without the possession of mind, give to them, in an eminent 
degree, the faculty of observation, and a capacity to appreciate the benefits 
to be derived from following certain courses they have observed others take, 
while similar ones, from which no advantage is to be derived, remain un- 
noticed, or, if noticed, unfollowed ? 

It is further remarked,—‘‘ Whenever a granivorous bird, in a state of 
nature, is caught and killed, upon opening it, the crop and gizzard are 
found tocontain a large quantity of these indigestible bodies ; and, from their 
evident utility in the economy of the alimentary organs, man, without look- 
ing further into the matter, pronounces that instinct causes the bird to 
swallow them. Of about a thousand Eccaleobion birds that were reared 
in lofts and rooms, with bushels of fine gravel lying in heaps and scattered 
about, none would eat it, though several died in consequence of not doing 
so, by becoming crop-bound. If instinct is so effectual, why did not in- 
stinct teach these birds to swallow pebbles? but neither instinct, nor my 
own endeavours thereat, could induce them todo so. The reason is ob- 
vious. Like as children insensibly acquire, by receiving from their parents 
such food as they soon learn to relish, and by observation and habit find 
agreeable to their palates and stomachs, so birds learn to choose and mix 
their peculiar food—but as, without parents to direct, few children would 
eat the most wholesome, preferring to live upon sweets and food injurious 
to them, so these birds, as mothers they had none, and instinct was at fault, 
could not be persuaded to eat stones, a want of sense certainly, which some 
had reason to repent; nevertheless, the remainder owed not their salvation 
to wisdom imparting instinct. All these birds were, with but few excep- 
tions, in the best possible health and condition, completely fat, and had 
been so from their earliest days. They were of all ages, varying from five 
to ten weeks, and were all turned out into a large yard in the height of the 
fine weather of summer. ‘This change, trivial as it may appear, was un- 
friendly to them, as many of them took cold, and some died. For food 
they always had a full supply of the best corn, and occasionally a mess of 
scalded oatmeal ; they, however, still for some time refused pebbles, but 
eat of every green thing they could obtain, as also insect and animal food ; 
gradually, however, they learned the virtue there is in stones and other 
hard bodies, and swallowed them like others of their kind. Most of them 
were very fine and beautiful birds, and not the least extraordinary circum- 
stances attending them are, thatalthough the greater half were cocks, there 
was, with slight exceptions, neither fighting nor crowing among them, 
even when arrived at nearly their full size. It is usually asserted, that the 
high mettle and courage of the game-cock is natural to it, that is, instinc- 
tive, and that if two were to meet in a desert they would fight until one 
was killed. That they have in their natural state courage sufficient for 
the protection of themselves, from their numerous enemies, cannot be 
doubted, but all beyond is the effects of diet and education. The birds not 
crowing, also, I cannot account for, otherwise than from their not being 
within hearing of the thrilling clarion of older birds.” 
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Art. XXIX.—Means and Ends; or Self-Training. By Miss Sedgwick. 

London ;: Tilt. 
Woman is best fitted to address woman upon the duties of her station and 
her sex, while these are personal and domestic, whatever may be her rank 
in life. Besides self-training in morals, there are many matters concerning 
economy, dress, healthful exercise and occupation, not forgetting cookery, 
cleanliness, housewifery and the like, which no woman, whether rich or 
poor, can reasonably neglect. In what sphere may not a female lend grace 
and dignity to homely employments and contrivances, thereby exalting her 
own character, and being a blessing to all that come within the radiance of 
her example? If any one desires to learn how these points may best be ac- 
complished ininnumerable ways and situations, let ‘* Means and Ends” be 
taken as a directory. Miss Sedgwick is always an agreeable and a persua- 
sive writer; nor are her views, feelings, and lessons to be overlooked by 
English readers, because these pages were first addressed to the young women 
of America. 





Art. XXX.—Mansions of England in the Olden Time. By Joseru 
Nasu. London: M‘ Lean. 

Tuis work consists of “‘ Twenty-six existing views of some of the most 
characteristic features of the Domestic Architecture of the Tudor Age ;” 
and also illustrates the ‘‘ Costumes, Habits, and Recreations of our Ances- 
tors;” the views aredrawn on stone, in the tinted style, with raised lights, 
from original sketches, made by Mr. Nash, expressly for this work, and 
printed in the most improved manner of lithography. Before expressing 
any opinion of these views, we shall transcribe a portion of the artist’s own 
account of them. Mr. Nash says,— 

“In producing a set of views of the picturesque architecture of the man- 
sions of England, the artist’s object has been to present them in anew and 
‘attractive light; not as many of them now appear, gloomy, desolate, and 
neglected, but furnished with the rude comfort of the early times of ‘ merry 
England,’ or exhibiting the more splendid luxury and elegant hospitality of 
later periods: in short, to represent the stately homes of England, glowing 
with the genial warmth of their fire-sides, and enlivened with the presence 
of their inmates and guests, enjoying the recreations and pastimes, or cele- 
brating the festivals of our ancestors. Thus, not only the domestic archi- 
tecture of past ages, but the costumes and habits of England in ‘the olden 
time,’ are brought before the eye; and in attempting this, the artist has 
endeavoured to place himself in the position of a visitor to these ancient 
edifices, whose fancy peoples the deserted halls, stripped of all moveable or- 
naments, and looking damp and cheerless, with the family and household of 
the ‘old English gentleman’ surrounded by their every-day comforts, 
sharing the more rare and bounteous hospitalities offered to the guests, or 
partaking of the boisterous merriment of Christmas gambols. Those who 
have seen, or may hereafter visit, the places delineated, may perhaps think 
that the artist has not in all cases given the views of the building in which 
the general structure is seen to the best advantage; anticipating this 
objection, he begs to observe that his aim has been to select the most cha- 
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racteristi¢ points of each edifice, and such as exhibit the ancient style une | 
changed by subsequent alterations. This principle he has studiously kept 
in view, in the hope that his book may be equally acceptable to the anti- 
quarian and to the lover of the picturesque: being anxious by its means 
to disseminate and cherish (in so far as his humble efforts may tend thereto) 
the taste that is now so rapidly increasing for the old English style of do- 
mestic architecture ; and to prove to all who would study its remains, that 
—at least, so far as this subject is concerned— 
‘Not harsh and rugged are the ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.’ ”’ 

Who is there that has ever beheld a ruined abbey, or a baronial hall of 
the Tudor age; planted as many of these in England are, in spots most 
choice, sequestered, and naturally picturesque,—aged and stately trees, the 
monarchs of their race, guarding the grey walls and ivy-clad storied win- 
dows,—and marked all the other features, feeling also all the other associa- 
tions of these solemn, grand, and touching scenes, without his fancy and 
affections peopling them with whatever is romantic and beautiful in life ? 
One beholds the knights and warriors, whether to pursue field-sports, or 
wage battle, issuing from the castle; and the dainty feet of gentle and 
high-souled dames treading the steps of the massive stairs. All is aristo- 
cratic; and the imaginations of the people of England even in these days 
of Chartism, delight to cherish the romantic visions pointed out; nor with- 
out an exulting sentiment of pride, and a pang of regret and back-casting 
fondness, do they think of the lords and ladies, the primogeniture gentle- 
men that have quaffed and laughed in these majestic and time-defying 
halls. ; 

The best and truest thing we can say of Mr. Nash’s views, is, that he 
has fully realized and presented in his pictures all that we have referred 
to, or that we expected to have seen; traversing a period that extended from 
Henry the Sixth’s reign down to that of Charles the First; and not only 
delineating with singular truth and freedom the details as well as the out- 
lines of some of our most celebrated baronial halls, but filling them with 


the glowing or mellow lights, the costume, the figures and the groups of 
the olden time. 





Art. XXXI.—The French Master for the Nursery: or early Lessons in 
French. By M. Lepage. London; Wilson. 

By aseries of progressive lessons, and all in French, from the simplest 

words, sentences, and readings, to what is ornate and rich, and a key to the 

meaning of the contents, Professor Lepage has here constructed a most 

serviceable work for the purposes mentioned. There is novelty in the plan, 

together with the fruits of ripened experience as a teacher. 





Art. XXXII.—Peter Parley’s Method of Telling about the Geography of 
the Bible, and of Ancient Countries. By R. S. Buatr. London: 
Hodson. 

SuiTaB_e forthe young ; engaging as well as instructive. It requires tact 

and taste to tell well anything in the nature of stories about the Bible. Mr. 

Blair posseses the knack, as well as the requisite information. 
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Art. XXXIII.—A Lecture on the management of Lunatic Asylums, §c. 

By R. G. Hitz. London: Simpkin. 
Mr. Hitt, who is house-surgeon of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, has come 
to the humane, and from the facts which he adduces, to the enlightened and 
practical conclusion, that ‘in a properly constructed building, with a suffici- 
ent number of suitable attendants, restraint is never necessary, never justifia- 
ble, and always injurious in all cases (of insanity) whatever.” These are broad 
assertions, but they have been tested and estabfished, in so far as the exam- 
ple of the institution in which the author is an officer can be relied upon. 
‘The tables which he furnishes of cures and the short periods to which a 
multitude of patients have been subjected to medical treatment and disci- 
pline, when such measures as are described and recommended were 
adopted at an early stage of the malady, ought to arrest public attention. 
Then think of the decrease of suffering which even the incurable experi- 
ence according to the system advocated. We are anxious that the Lecture 
may obtain the widest circulation; and trust that every sympathizing per- 
son, as well as all who have friends or relatives afflicted with insanity of any 
sort, will take the subject, and Mr. Hill’s exposition of it, into their most 
serious consideration. 





Art. XXXIV.—Polynesia ; or, Missionary Toils and Triumphs in the 
South Seas. A Poem. London: 1839. Snow. 

Tue author is a hearty friend to the Missions in the South seas, in some of 
the Islands of which the light of Christianity, through the instrumentality 
of the champions of the cause, has already shed its benign radiance to the 
enlightenment of the mind of numbers, and consequently to the comparative 
banishment of gross superstition and the horrid cruelties which fill the dark 
places of the earth. The poem itself would lead one to conclude besides, 
that the writer was familiar with the scenes he vividly describes, the charac- 
ters he discriminately sketches, and the events upon which he founds his 
beautiful episodes. He is also a poet that touches sacred subjects with a ten- 
der, an earnest, a hallowed hand. He writes from the heart sweetly, and 
therefore must reach and arouse the hearts of all who lend an ear to his 
pious and sympathizing strains. The poem is altogether rich and beautiful, 
without cant, bearing the stamp throughout of pure and exalted feelings, 
and of a refined and accurate taste. ‘Take a few lines which picture the 
condition of a savage family before the name of Jesus was heard of in the 
island, the father old, worn, feeble, and neglected, or worse treated : 

** But grant he lives—grant that his pilgrimage 

Has reached the verge of patriarchal age : 

Even then, unblest by kindred sympathy, 

He sits forlorn beneath yon blasted tree ! 

For him field, forest, flood, have lost their charm— 

Hope quits his heart, and strength deserts his arm. 

Yet haply he has children—daughters—sons, 

Within whose youthful veins his life-blood runs ? 

Haply they soothe him, bear his load of cares, 

Prop his frail step, aud humour his gray hairs ; 
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No! filial love has never touch’d their soul— 
They never felt Religion’s sweet control ! 

How should they save whom they have scorned to soothe? 
‘Shall age,’ they cry, ‘ usurp the place of youth ? 
Shall he be fed, who, borne on tottering limb, 
Can fight no more—nor hunt, nor fish, nor swim ? 
No! none shall pity—none for him shall plead : 
None climb the bread*fruit-tree that he may feed ! 
None spread tue mat beneath him—none supply 
That food which his own flesh and blood deny! 
No! like a loathsome leper, thrust aside— 

He dies—as helpless age too oft has died : 
Consumed by famine, or condemned to feel 

The ruthless parricide’s unhallowed steel! 

Or, stealthily, beside the midnight wave, 

Led forth and buried in a living grave!” 





Art. XXXV.—An improved Method of performing Commercial Calcula- 
tions ; &c. By J. Ferton. London: Darton and Harvey. 
WE have here the science of Arithmetic, in not only a new, but a simple, 
concise, and neat form. While as an assistant in the ordinary commercial 
transactions of life, and a practical guide in common arithmetical calcula- 
tions, it presents excellent as well as novel rules and examples ; the author 
affords an interesting and elevating insight also into the science of 
numbers. [Illustrations of the theory of proportion, and the German 


Chain Rule, are among the remarkable features of this excellent calcula- 
tor. 





Ne 


Art. XXXVI.—The Poultry Yard. By Peter Boswetr. Glasgow: 
Mce‘Phun. 

REALLY a useful and interesting little volume, containing.a practical view of 

the best methods of selecting, rearing, and breeding the various species of 

domestic fowl; also an account of the different kinds of pigeons and birds 


of fancy or use. Sound sense and experience distinguish Mr. Boswell’s 
book. 
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